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Trevor. Now, my dear Tranmere, I have given you some idea of 
the way in which I have spent the last five years, and you see I have 
about had my fill of wandering. I intend to stay in England, But 
a man who has lived a life of change and adventure can’t settle 
down to the trivial occupations expected of one in my position. 
The life of a man about town, tempered by breeding shorthorns, 
won’t do for me. 

Lord Tranmere. You surely don’t ask me to suggest an interest- 
ing pursuit for a man who rushes off to Japan and loses himself, and 
turns up only to disappear for a couple of years in the neighbourhood 
of the Rockies. 

Trevor. Vil ask your advice later, for that’s the very reason I 
asked you down. Meanwhile I have made up my mind what to do. 
I won’t vegetate as a country gentleman, or fritter away my life in 
clubs. I am going into politics. 

Tranmere. I am relieved to hear that it is nothing serious you 
are contemplating. 

Trevor. But I am serious, and, what is more, Tranmere, I know 
you are serious too—sometimes. Though I have been out of the swim 
so long, I have watched your public career. The difficulty I want 
you to help me out of is this. Asa boy I hadn’t any politics. The 
decent Conservatism I inherited was good enough forme. Knocking 
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about all over the world, from Dan to Beersheba, as the Irishman 
said, with my eyes open, has cured me of prejudices. I come back 
to England with an open mind; and find things so altered that I have 
lost any little bearings I once had. You fellows who have been in 
the current may not notice it so much, but it strikes me you have 
gone fast and far in the last five years. 

Tranmere. Then you are going to return to the decent ancestral 
Conservatism ? 

Trevor. I have got to find its habitat first. No, that’s as dead as 
Julius Cesar, and you personally seem to have driven the last few 
nails into its coffin. 

Tranmere. I won’t deny the softimpeachment. But Iam anxious 
to learn what change you see in political England in your new 
character of a contemporary Macaulay’s New Zealander. 

Trevor. The same as you see yourself, if I read between the lines 
of your speeches aright. The old condition-of-England question is 
up again, and this time it won’t go down without being answered. 
You can’t hope for such a chance of escape as the last generation 
got through railways and cheap food, gold discoveries and virgin 
markets. America returns your social wreckage, carriage unpaid, 
and Australia won’t have your pauper labour. You have taught the 
poor enough to make them discontented, you have driven them to 
herd in towns where the contrasts of wealth and want have made 
even me think, and you clap a vote into the hand of everyone who 
rents a room. You can’t suppose things will jog along quietly for 
ever ? 

Tranmere. No one does. We all 

Trevor. You all make it clear enough that ‘ something must be 
done,’ but what it is none of you know. You talk and write about 
Social Questions and the Condition of Labour to any extent, but 
the upshot of it is that every mother’s son of you all is the best 
friend the working man has got, and you'll see him something some- 
where before you'll commit yourself to any single proposition that can 
possibly effect any real improvement in his position. 

Tranmere. But, my dear friend, you must remember that a 
statesman is not an irresponsible individual, half Quixote, half 
Crusoe, who can rush new ideas upon his party at his own sweet will. 
Your taunts don’t sting me though; I have gone far enough—per- 
haps too far. 

Trevor. Don’t think I mean to be rude, Tranmere. I don’t mind 
confessing to you that I really feel deeply about this. I have looked 
into these matters pretty carefully, and I tell you the investigation 
has left me a prey to alternations of hope and despair. On the one 
hand, such grinding misery, such passionate hatred of glaring and 
admitted. injustice amongst the poor. On the other, amongst the 
well-to-do, so strong a desire to redress the grievances that the poor 
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can hardly formulate, bitterly though they resent them. Upon my 
soul, Tranmere, I think there is a chance to-day for inaugurating 
an era of social reform which would save our country from the 
doom you talk about at your dinner-tables. And you men of light 
and leading, on all sides, instead of pointing the way, keep up your 
mimic warfare over issues for which no one cares a button; and if, 
greatly daring, you touch upon the one subject on which men’s minds 
are stirred, you quibble, and fence, and chop logic until 

Tranmere. (He will certainly come out as a red-hot Radical.) 
But, Trevor, abuse me as much as you like, I tell you a — man 
must weigh his words. 

Trevor. That’s just why I have asked you down here to meet 
some men whose opinions I want to get—the real opinions of the men, 
I mean, not the repetition of their public utterances. 

Tranmere. Oh, indeed! And who are the other victims you have 
inveigled into your Palace of Truth ? 

Trevor. Luckily, I number among my personal friends three or 
four men, besides yourself, who can speak with authority from differ- 
ent points of view. Young Beaulieu was at Trinity with me; and 
though we did not there think him particularly well furnished with 
brains, I hear he is quite a coming man. He is going into the Lower 
House on the first opportunity, as the old Duke seems likely to last 
any number of years, and is to stand as a Radical of the deepest dye. 
He has got some idea that, as his family’s suburban estates are likely, 
when he inherits them, to be worth a hundred times as much as 
they were when he was born, he is under an obligation to look after 
the London workman. They say he hates a ground landlord with 
more than Irish hatred—and as he will some day have the biggest 
rent-roll in the country, he can afford himself considerable latitude 
on such points—and he is the last expression of sentimental Radi- 
calism. Then there’s Clifford, who was in my year too, but I did 
not know him at Cambridge. We travelled together through part 
of India one winter, though, and I got to know him pretty well. He 
is a political economist, and has in addition what they call ‘a trained 
legal intellect.’ As a Gladstonian, with the reputation of not being 
‘ versatile in his convictions,’ he has been put up to give his friends 
a lead on labour questions. So far it looks as though he has led 
them into a blind alley, but perhaps, in spite of his reputed incor- 
ruptible honesty, he may be able to tell us more than he puts into 
his public speeches. 

Tranmere. You are certainly going to put rather a tax on his 
friendship for you, if you are going to ask him to unbosom himself 
in my presence. 

Trevor. Well, you see, he will be compensated by hearing a 
candid confession from you, and you will both be gratified . by 4 
taken into the confidence of Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs. 
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Tranmere. Now, confound it, Trevor, this is too bad. You must 
have heard about the glorious row I had with him at Goodwood the 
year he won the Quinquenpial with French Polish. He got some 
one to introduce him to me, and opened the conversation by re- 
marking that the company in the enclosure was very mixed; I closed 
it by replying, ‘ Well, Mr. Higgs, we can’t all be linendrapers,’ and 
the beggar was furious. It was all the Whips could do to prevent 
his taking himself and the accumulations of the paternal shop over 
to the Radicals. He’d have gone if they hadn't found him a safe 
seat. I can’t meet Higgs. 

Trevor. Oh, he’s all right. You know he is for ever writing to 
the papers suggesting new policies to the party leaders, and he is 
delighted with the idea that you are going to ask him for the advice 
he is always offering. Besides, you can’t discuss the labour question 
without hearing a representative of capital, and Higgs is that, any- 
how. And if you manage to be decently civil to him, he'll forget 
all about the Goodwood incident. You see, he is accustomed to that 
sort of thing. 

Tranmere. Well, are there any more members of your Happy 
Family ? 

Trevor. No, only Blake. 

Tranmere. What! Blake the Socialist ? 

Trevor. Yes; why not ? 

Tranmere. It seems to me you are rather overdoing this thing. 
But perhaps he is an authority in his way. How on earth did you 
make his acquaintance ? 

Trevor. I told you I had been investigating the labour question, 
and it is not easy to do that without running up against Blake. I 
have had scraps of conversation with him often. He is, as you say, 
an authority, but he is more than that. You and I, Beaulieu and 
Clifford, Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs and all our other sacred institutions, 
have got to reckon with the great fact Blake represents. We can- 
not discuss the matter in hand without reckoning with him. L 
wonder what you would have said if I had asked O’F laherty ? 

Tranmere. I should not have stayed long enough to say much, 
but I should probably have said you would not have got much infor- 
mation out of him. His political and social principles are, ‘To the 
victor the spoils, and the victor shall be O’Flaherty, if I can fix it 
anyway.’ 

Trevor. SoI think, and didn’t ask him. But, luckily for their 
reputations, here come our social philosophers from the station, and, 
more fortunate still, they do not seem to have quarrelled yet. 


Trevor was very much in earnest, and anxious that his experiment 
should succeed. Here were half-a-dozen men, all of whom, with 
possibly the exception of Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs, were, to Trevor's 
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knowledge, very different from the portraits each was accustomed to 
draw of the other. Though none of them had, at the moment, great 
political influence, they represented fairly enough in their several 
ways the forces whose resultant will show the line of our political 
progress in the near future. If he could get them to talk freely and 
openly, he would surely get much light on the subjects in which he 
was so deeply interested ; though, after the manner of Englishmen, 
he was thoroughly ashamed of his own enthusiasm. He was soon 
able to set his mind at rest as to the success of his plot. Viscount 
Beaulieu was easily interested in any ‘ movement,’ and delighted to 
get a chance of talking to one who, like Blake, was a perfect mine 
of information, at first hand, about the People (with a large P), and 
Blake was always ready to try and make a convert. Lord Tranmere 
behaved like an angel, and, if he was chaffing Mr. Higgs, did so with- 
out offending that pompous gentleman, whose visage was wreathed 
with smiles. Clifford was something of a prig, and acquiesced with 
austere satisfaction when Trevor unfolded his scheme, with the slight 
reservations necessary to make it appear that all the others were 
present for the main purpose of listening to Clifford. So it came 
about that, when his guests were snugly ensconced in the smoking- 
room after dinner, they were ina mood to lend themselves to Trevor’s 
design, which he forthwith put into execution. 


Trevor. You all know that one of my objects in getting you to 
meet here is that I may have a chance of picking some of the best 
brains in England of the information which my long absence from 
this country has made it impossible for me to attain. Of course, I 
have read with eagerness your recent public utterances, but, though 
a novice in politics, I am well aware that it is not possible for men in 
your position to give both sides of a case. Under our system of 
party government, a party leader is much in the position of a counsel 
in court. He has to make the best of his case, and leave it to the 
other side to emphasise its weaknesses. But I also know that, in 
addition to being keen politicians, you are all deep thinkers (7ran- 
‘mere moved restlessly in his chair), and will have seen the weak 
points in your own arguments as clearly as a looker-on like myself. 
Now this evening you can talk frankly, and make admissions which, 
if uttered publicly, would perhaps lay each of you open to the charge 
of betraying your party. You are all gentlemen (‘ Ah, yes!’ from 
Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs), and will be under no apprehension that 
“anything you say now may be used against you at your trial.’ 

Blake. Before we begin, I would ask you, Mr. Trevor, to define 
the limits of our talk; for, if that is not done, I am fearful that so 
good an opportunity may be frittered away in discursive conversa- 
tion. 

Trevor. I was coming to that. On my return to England I see 
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tremendous changes, and want to know what is to be their result ? 
You have extended the franchise so as to shift the balance of political 
power absolutely into the hands of the most numerous, the poorest, 
the least educated members of the community. Of course they can 
no more understand and master its use at first than could pre- 
Adamite man have handled a hollow-ground razor. But the power 
is there, and the knowledge is coming rapidly. No one can doubt 
that the dominant class in politics sooner or later records its will on 
the legislation of the country, What is that will? 

Then I want to know what are you gentlemen going to do? Are 
you to oppose it where you think it wrong and mischievous? If so, 
how? Are you going to head it off in certain channels and guide it 
into others? If so, which? 

Now I have said my say, and do not propose to interfere much in 
the discussion, except, if it be necessary, to confine it to these points. 
As Mr. Blake, however, much we may disagree with him, certainly 
speaks for a large number of the working class, I would ask him first 
to tell us what he thinks they want. 

Blake. Now, this is a little hard on me. For me of all of us, it 
ought, I imagine, to be difficult to speak the truth—I mean, the whole 
truth. Iam a special pleader, a man of one idea, if ever there was 
one. For years I have had to plead against apathy and ridicule, 
until, unless I am very different from other fanatics in struggling 
causes, I must necessarily have fallen into their way of overstating 
their case, exaggerating its strength, and shutting their eyes to its 
difficulties. And how am I to prove my assertions? Shall I tell 
you the great heart of England is bursting with anxiety for a par- 
ticular reform? So will say any three tailors of Tooley Street about 
their panacea. Shall I adduce demonstrations and mass meetings? 
They can be got up for an agitation on any conceivable topic, from 
the Tichborne Claimant to Miss Cass. Shall I put forward political 
meteorology as evidence, and profess that to me alone of all men are 
revealed the secrets of the ballot-box? Shall I quote caucus reso- 
lutions, which you all know can, by the application of machinery to 
their manufacture, be turned out to order at the cheapest rates, 
with a large reduction on taking a quantity ? 

Higgs. I am sure I am speaking the sentiments of the entire 
company when I say that Mr. Blake’s own private opinions will be 
welcomed—lI may say most cordially welcomed—by all of us. 

Blake. Ab, but, to tell the truth, any statement of the real 
wishes of the bulk of the working class must be largely guess- 
work—what Mr. Clifford would, I fancy, call a crude generalisation 
from insufficient data—and be coloured by the hopes of the man who 
makes it.. I will make my generalisation, warning you fairly that it 
may be coloured by my own strong views. You others can correct 
it afterwards. 
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Clifford. If, then, we test such, data as Mr. Blake can produce, 
make allowance for the personal equation in his deductions, and 
correct them by our own experience, we may arrive at a not 
altogether unscientific method of approaching problems which, I am 
sure Mr. Blake will pardon me for.saying, are too often treated 
merely on their sentimental side by his friends. 

Blake. I aceept Mr. Clifford’s warning, and shall not err on the 
side of sentiment. ,I say, then, that the working. classes, like most 
other people, want to do less work and get more money. They will 
use their political power steadily to that end above all others. The 
reasons for this belief. 

Beaulieu. I must at once say I entirely disagree and cannot 
allow such unmerited, wholesale slander to pass without protest. I 
do not say my experience-of working men is a very long or wide one. 
But I must assert my strong conviction that it is not by a sordid 
appeal to their selfish motives that you can most easily move an 
English working-class audience, but by exhorting them to obey the 
dictates of Liberty, of Truth, of Justice. It is precisely because the 
Liberal party has inscribed on its banner the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation, because its leader is universally acknowledged to 
follow a high ideal rather than personal advantage or party ex- 
pediency, that he has such a hold on the affections as well as on the 
reason of the people that 

Blake. That, after six years of power in which to display those 
characteristics, the people of Great Britain put him in a minority of 
170 in the House of Commons? But I don’t mean to be led off 
the track, and will leave posterity to decide whether Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Rule is to be credited to the principles of Truth 
and Justice, or to the Irish vote. Let me turn from the New 
Radical to the Old, and ask Mr. Clifford whether science has taught 
him that the human animal is actuated by the love of his neighbour 
or the instinct of self-preservation. 

Clifford. I must say that, though doubtless the instinct may 
ultimately be much modified by the cessation of the struggle for 
existence, I see no reason to believe that mankind have yet ceased 
to seek the satisfaction of their desires with the minimum of 
exertion. 

Blake. Or since, after all, we are not talking theory but practical 
business, let me ask Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs—— 

Higgs. Most happy, 1 assure you, most happy. As the active 
head of a large, a very large, and, I am glad to say, an increasing 
business, I think I am fully qualified—on any practical matter 

Blake. Well, then, Mr. Higgs, Lord Beaulieu believes that it is 
of no use to appeal to the sordid interests of men. Supposing he 
backs his opinion with hard cash, and opens a shop next door to one 
of: your emporiums, and sells, in strict accordance with the principles 
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of Truth and Justice, for 2s. the goods you retail at 1s. 113d. What 
will happen ? 

Higgs. He'll have to shut up in a week! It won’t work, sir, 
not at all. The British public will have a cheap article, won’t look 
at anything else, sir, especially the working classes. I assure you, 
Mr. Blake, in confidence, that I often lament the low rates of wages 
I am compelled, absolutely compelled, to pay some of our hands on 
these cheap articles. Yet I have been abused like a pickpocket, sir— 
called a sweater and God knows what—in some of the scurrilous 
Radical rags, because I don’t pay my girls a higher price for making 
the article than the public will pay me for it when completed. 

Blake. You see what science and practical knowledge have to 
say of your fine theories, Lord Beaulieu. 

Beaulieu. It is an insult to the masses all the same—an insult 
that comes strangely from a democrat, as Mr. Blake is believed to be. 
I tell you that during a couple of election campaigns there were no 
portions of my addresses which were more warmly received than 
those in which I stated that my programme was based on the bed- 
rock of those eternal principles of which the party of Progress are 
the recognised exponents. And in my researches into the amuse- 
ments of the people I have learnt with the keenest pleasure that at 
an East End or South Side theatre the loudest applause greets the 
triumph of Virtue and the punishment of Vice. 

Tranmere. Yes. ‘The man who would lay his hand upon a 
woman save in the way of kindness, is unworthy of the name of a 
British sailor,’ eh ? 

Blake. Yes, and no one cheers the sentiment so heartily as the 
wife-beater in the gallery ; just as there are politicians who arrogate 
to themselves the monopoly of.virtues of which hardly a trace can be 
detected in their actions. But about your election experiences, Lord 
Beaulieu. I have a good memory for such things. I think you 
stood for a London constituency, and offered to obtain for the working 
man three good rooms and a scullery at the price he now has to pay 
for two, to relieve him from the necessity of paying anything for his 
children’s schooling, to give him control of the metropolitan police, 
which can be conveniently used to intimidate the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. You stood for a county division, and offered to get the 
labourer cheaper and better cottages, an allotment, and free education. 
To the miners you promised compensation for accidents, and super- 
annuation, and led them to believe you would act as their delegate 
in the House on all mining legislation. You said it was eternal 
Right that they should have these things and eternal Justice that 
some one else should pay for them. The men threw up their caps 
for eternal Truth and Justice, not unnaturally. But is it for you to 
decry appealing to sordid motives ? 

Beaulieu. But, Mr. Blake, am I dreaming? Do you not think 
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these things just? Are you not prepared to go much further your- 
self? Vill you, of all men, say that society should not demand com- 
pensation from the idle rich for the lives that have been marred and 
mutilated in heaping up riches for others? I am astounded—and 
pained. 

Blake. I am not criticising your programme. I only say that 
your audiences applauded you, and, in point of fact, elected you in 
the constituency where the working-class vote was strong, because 
your programme seemed to them to suit their material interests. 

Beaulieu. But do men go on their belly like the serpent? Is the 
workman as the beasts that perish? Do hatred of oppression and 
love of abstract justice count for nothing? Is the democratic spirit 
devoid of chivalry? Cannot men rise to heights of self-sacrifice, and 
nobly use their power to revenge and redress the wrongs of others ? 
Surely, Mr. Blake, you are not a cynic ? 

Blake. I am trying to tell the truth. And the truth is, ‘Thou 
shalt want ere I want’ is to-day the ruling principle of the average 
man. Let me tell you a story, Lord Beaulieu. I once made a 
voyage in a ship whose captain was the type of a brave and generous 
sailor: when things were going smoothly a genial companion, 
eourteous to every one, chivalrous to the weak; in times of 
danger he had no thought but his duty and was reckless in its per- 
formance. He had more than one medal and certificate to show 
that he had risked his life to save another. 

Beaulieu. And there are thousands of such men! How often we 
hear of common pitmen showing in a colliery disaster a quiet. heroism 
that should silence the most cynical reviler of human nature. 

Blake. I found out after some time that my friend the captain 
had some years before been shipwrecked, in a vessel of which he was 
mate. In the catastrophe he showed his usual courage and resource, 
and was the last to leave the ship. The few survivors suffered terri- 
ble hardships. When they were at last picked up, only my friend and 
two othérs were alive. Of these two, one died in a few hours, and 
the other isin alunatic asylum. It was from the ravings of the latter 
that it was discovered that, in their extremity, the castaways had killed 
a lad who was in their boat, and lived for days on his flesh. 

Beaulieu. Oh, horrible! What do you mean? 

Tranmere. It is pretty clear that Mr. Blake has .given you a 
rather forcible illustration of the truth that, if the struggle for exist- 
ence be severe enough, even men who are potential heroes will turn 
cannibal. 

Blake. Yes. If I were on a raft in mid-ocean with Lord Beau- 
lieu and some of his friends three days after the biscuit had given 
out, I confess I should look with suspicion on a practical programme 
based on the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Tranmere. But you will allow, Mr. Blake, that even if their 
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material necessities compel workmen to regard politics as a bread-and- 
butter question mainly, they are not entirely deaf to appeals on other 
grounds. 

Blake. I hope not, but I cannot say. In spite of many indica- 
tions to the contrary, I fancy there is an immense fund of latent 
patriotism amongst the millions. I hope so, for the days of the 
struggle for existence, for nations as well as for individuals, are not 
yet over. 

Higgs. I am convinced that all classes would rally to the national 
standard in time of danger. They all appreciate the—er—glory and 
greatness of our empire, and even the girls in our factories would 
join heartily in the chorus of ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Iam sure, as a re- 
presentative of the trading classes, I may say the same for them. 

Tranmere. In fact, Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs is at one with the 
Laureate— 


The smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home. 


Trevor (hastily). But we are wandering a little from the point. 
I think there is much in what Mr. Higgs has said. 

Clifford. Mr. Blake’s view has, it seems to me, the merit of con- 
sistency with the general position he takes up. For after all, patriotism, 
as I understand it, is but a wider selfishness; the extension of the 
instinct of self-preservation from the individual to the family, the 
tribe, or the nation will readily account for those apparently unreasoning 
ebullitions of the patriotic fervour which, in its wiser manifestations, 
is often no more than an intelligible desire for an increase of those 
markets on which a manufacturing population must depend for its 
existence, and which, when not guided by true commercial consider- 
ations, may degenerate into mere Jingo fever. 

Blake. To hark back to my statement that the working class, in 
the exercise of political power, will aim first and always at the im- 
provement of its material condition. I maintain it is natural that it 
should do so. Lord Beaulieu says it is sordid. But whether it is 
that or not, it is inevitable, as men now are. And if the workman 
retorts to Lord Beaulieu that his class in their day and genera- 
tion made pretty good use of their opportunities to set the ex- 
ample, what reply is possible? But Mr. Clifford, I see, yearns for 
facts. 

Clifford. Notat all. I will allow your first proposition to be self- 
evident. The only objection I raise is that you speak of the ‘ working 
class’ as if it were a homogeneous whole, whereas the truth is that 
even if you restrict the term so as to include only weekly-wage 
workers, the working class presents diversities of condition, thought, 
aspiration, and even of interests, which may render your generali- 
sation wholly unsound. 
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Higgs. Speaking from my own experience as one of the largest 
employersoflabourin the country, I can endorse Mr. Clifford’s objection. 
Amongst the thousands of my hands there are mary who are actuated 
by the most laudable desire to raise themselves out of their class. It 
is from such men that we choose our foremen and inspectors ; and, 
with his foot on the first rung of the ladder, there is no position to 
which one of my workmen cannot hope to climb. I may say that 
since affairs of state have placed such a strain on my own energies, I 
have left the control of many departments of my business to men who 
commenced at the bottom. And we have our eye on many such, who, 
by their devotion to the interests of the firm, have already gained 
subordinate positions and are sure to rise. There is no favouritism, 
sir, in our firm. Ifa man is not worth his money, he must go. If 
he is valuable to us, he can command his own price. 

Blake. There are many such workmen who derive no small advan- 
tage from preferring the teaching of ‘Self Help’ or ‘Men who have 
made their Fortunes’ to the Sermon on the Mount. But by your 
own showing these are the exceptions. What the average workman 
thinks of them is proved by the term ‘ master’s man’ always applied 
to them, and by the common, saying that it is easy enough to get on 
with a master who is a gentleman, but that.a foreman raised from the 
ranks, and anxious to get on, is the worst of tyrants. 

Beaulieu. But, Mr. Blake, you surely believe in the ‘ career open 
to talent’? And you call yourself a democrat ! 

Clifford. If Mr. Blake is going, in his laudable sympathy for the 
less gifted, to penalise the able and more industrious, he is running 
counter to a natural law too strong for any sort of democracy to con- 
trol. The attempt, even if temporarily successful, must be ultimately 
abortive. For the able would not be allowed, and the less able are 
ex hypothesi unfitted, to do the work which must be done, unless the 
total product divisible amongst the whole is to be diminished. 

Blake. I don’t want to run my head against any stone walls. I 
admit to the fullest extent you like the natural inequality of man, 
and that the fittest must come to the front. Amongst Mr. Higgs’ 
hands there are some more fitted for his purposes than others. The 
same men are by precisely the same qualities fitted to. serve the in- 
terests of their fellow workmen. They are evidently conscious of the 
degradation and suffering of the workers, since they are so anxious 
to quit their ranks. They would make excellent trade union leaders, 
for they have persistence, honesty, and business ability, or else Mr. 
Higgs would not want them. But he does, and can afford to buy 
their services and employ them to see that he gets more out of his 
workpeople, not the workpeople more out of him. What can be 
more natural? Supply and demand again, you see. But this very 
drafting of the more discontented.and keen-witted workmen into the 
masters’, camp, reducing .as. it does .the,.average of discontent and 
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ability amongst those who remain workers, is one of the chief causes 
of the stability of the present state of affairs. It is the automatic 
safety-valve that keeps the pressure of steam in the boiler below 
bursting-point. 

Beaulieu. What a cold-blooded view! I admit that abstract 
principles should impel such a foreman to remain amongst his shop- 
mates and devote his abilities to the redress of any of their legitimate 
grievances. But the doctrine ‘once a worker always a worker’ is an 
application of the nefarious hereditary principle that I could not 
approve. 

Blake. And 30, instead of a Felix Holt, you get a junior partner 
in Mr. Higgs’ firm. But to the point. I do not deny that some 
individual workmen are so free from class feeling that their one aim 
is to get out of the working class. That is my answer to Mr. Higgs. 
As to Mr. Clifford’s objection that between grade and grade of 
workmen there are differences which render illusory any calcula- 
tions on their united political action from a common interest, I meet 
it fairly, and admit that has been soin the past. But I think I 
can give him weighty evidence to prove an enormous change in that 
respect. 

Clifford. I am curious to hear it, for although of late years I 
have not been able to mix with working men so much as I could 
have wished, I have a lively recollection of the state of affairs some 
years ago in the North of England, when the distinction between 
the skilled artisan with his high wages, his powerful trade union, 
his stalwart Radicalism, his Mechanics’ Institute, and schemes of 
thrift and co-operation, and the unskilled worker—the residuwm— 
was at least as sharply drawn as that between shopkeeper and artisan, 
while the differences of taste, pursuits, and aims was greater than 
any now existing between the present representatives of feudal 
nobility and of the once despised trader. 

Blake. I do not think you have overstated it. I do not deny, 
with all deference to Lord Beaulieu’s democratic principles, that 
workmen are made of much the same clay as ‘ their betters,’ and 
exhibit similar vices. No, selfishness is one of the few things that 
have never been made a class monopoly. It is one of the deeply 
rooted instincts of human nature that our young friend here thinks 
to eradicate with a little rhetoric. It earned for the skilled and 
organised artisans the title ‘ aristocrats of labour,’ thoroughly deserved 
and meant as a term of bitter reproach. They combined, and added 
to the natural monopoly conferred on them by their skill, an artificial 
one by enrolling in trade unions, which were then illegal combina- 
tions. They signalised their political emancipation by securing 
reforms that legalised their monopoly. Safe behind these entrench- 
ments, they made no sallies to rescue the unskilled labourer, but 
only offered him the cheap advice to follow their example, though he 
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had not their natural advantages to start with, and his lower wage 
and less secure employment denied him their intelligence and 
independence. But we are altering all that. 

Clifford. But are you? 

- Blake. Well, let me be generous and give to you and your friends 
the share of the credit you are fully entitled to. You jhave put 
skilled and unskilled labourers on a level of political equality, and 
by your masterly treatment of the Irish question you have demon- 
strated that though a popular combination for economical purposes 
may, in an overcrowded labour market, fail with the recognised 
trade union weapons, it need not despair of success, if it apply its 
lesser strength to the longer lever of political agitation—so long, at 
least, as ‘statesmen’ seek ‘the satisfaction of their desires’—for 
Office— with the minimum of exertion’—that is, changing opinions 
to suit constituents. Supply follows effective demand in the political 
market, you know, as rapidly as it does in any other where things 
are bought and sold. 

Trevor (eagerly). But are your ‘aristocrats of labour’ going to 
make common cause with their poorer brethren ? 

Blake. They are doing it,rapidly. 

Beaulieu. So I think. And how fully that bears out my conten- 
tion that workmen have generous instincts ! 

Blake. I never denied that ; but that was not what you contended. 
I insist that if you want to predict their course in politics, in the 
mass—as a class—over a long period of time, you must recognise 
that it will be dictated not by transient gusts of generous emotion, 
but by the promptings of self-interest—a self-interest which will 
become more and more enlightened as the spread of education and 
intelligence enables them to take a wider and more scientific view of 
their condition and its causes. 

Clifford. Then your point is that, as the savage who risks his life 
in battle for his tribe is impelled thereto by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, modified by the knowledge that his existence is bound up in 
that of his tribe, so it is enlightened selfishness that induces the 
artisan to sink his individual interest—that is, getting the highest 
wage for himself—in the common interest—that is, maintaining the 
highest average rate of wages in the trade generally ? 

Blake. Just so. It is no idle vapouring about Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity that makes the rapid worker bind himself to accept 
an equal rate of wages with his slower mate, but a dawning conscious- 
ness of the fact that even his greater ability will not permanently 
secure him high wages unless he makes common cause with the less 
gifted. Self-interest is at the bottom of it. You have a curious 
example of the conflict between enlightened and unenlightened 
self-interest in the way trade unionists treat the question of ‘ over- 
time.’ 
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Beauliew. I seem to have heard the phrase, but Iam not quite 
clear as to its precise meaning. 

Blake. It will teach you something about’ the generous impulses 
and the actual practice of working men. In the organised trades the 
unions have succeeded in establishing a normal working week of fifty- 
four, fifty-six, or sixty hours: Every hour worked in excess of this 
limit during a week is ‘ overtime.’ It is immensely to the advantage 
of the employer to increase this ‘ overtime’ 

Higgs. Of course, even though he may have to pay slightly more 
for the labour he gains considerably, as his fixed expenses-~rent, 
interest, superintendence—remain constant with a larger output. 

Blake. Usually the workers get 20 to 30 per cent. higher wages 
for each hour of overtime, which consequently means ‘ big money’ 
at the end of the week, and strongly appeals to the sordid in- 
stincts of which Lord Beaulieu denies the existence. And, in fact, 
systematic overtime is the rule in the best-organised trades. Now 
the more intelligent and far-seeing workmen have observed that 
‘overtime,’ in spite of the ‘ big money,’ is a dead loss to the workers. 

Clifford. That seems a paradox; but this is a matter I have never 
examined. 

Blake. Examine it with me then. Suppose a union with all its 
members in regular employment at 30s. wages for a week of sixty 
hours. Overtime at 8d. an hour is introduced, and each man averages 
ten hours a week at that rate. Each will get 36s. 8d. a week, other 
things being equal. But other things are not equal, for unless there 
is a large and rapid development of the trade, they will only average 
forty-four weeks’ employment in the year, and so their average 
weekly income will be only 31s, Now ask yourself which, from the 
workman’s point of view, is preferable—a steady 30s. a week, or an 
average of 31s., with spells of out of work of from four to twelve weeks 
every year. 

Clifford. There can be no question. Fluctuation of employment 
is the greatest of all the curses of the working class. It renders 
thrift impossible and recklessness inevitable. 

Blake. But there is a further consequence that the longer-headed 
workmen see. With ten hours ‘ overtime’ and 15 per cent. of the 
workmen constantly out of employ, a real rise of wages is impossible. 
The 15 per cent. of unemployed are the reserves which capital can 
call up to its support in any conflict with labour. But with no ‘ over- 
time,’ and all the workmen employed at 30s. a week, a rise not to 
31s. only, but to 33s. or 35s8., is easy of attainment, because in the 
event of a strike the employer cannot find any one to carry on his 
work. Yet, irrefutable as this argument is, openly as it is admitted 
by the best of the workmen themselves, chronic overtime is allowed 
by the most intelligent and strongly organised trade unions. 

Tranmere. That must be the gambling instinct, which also has 
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its roots pretty deep down in the natural man. I suppose every one 
of them thinks that he is going to be one of the lucky few, and get 
a full fifty-two weeks’ work at the ‘ big money.’ 

Blake. Yes; and as long as it is so, what does he care for the un- 
lucky ones, who, as‘ he well knows, must inevitably be out of work 
for a quarter or half of the year if he is to make his 6s. 8d. a week 
overtime ? He cares as little as you do, when you have backed 
a winner, for those who must have lost if your winnings are to be 
paid. 

Higgs. But I find amongst my younger hands an increasing objec- 
tion to excessive overtime. 

Blake. That is because they are getting wiser, getting so far 
above the brutes, you see, Lord Beaulieu, that they understand that 
they can satisfy their desire for higher wages with the least exertion, 
by exercising a little self-control and foresight in the matter. 

Beaulieu. Your view is so unfamiliar to me, so very different 
from what I had been led to expect from you, Mr. Blake, that I 
hardly know what to say. Ican only repeat that my experience is 
that amongst working men in employ there is a real, genuine, un- 
selfish sympathy for the classes worse paid than themselves, and es- 
pecially for the unemployed workman—that ‘ figure more tragic than 
any (Edipus, than any Hamlet,’ as Mr. John Morley so feelingly 
remarked. 

Blake. Ah, yes, in theory, as a matter of abstract principle, but 
not in work-a-day practice. Have you ever, in the course of your 
deep researches, observed the sympathetic treatment accorded by 
workmen on strike fora rise from 328. to 348. a week, to the agri- 
cultural labourer who had 16s. a week when he can get it, or to the 
man who has been out of work for months, if he comes to take their 
place at the despised 32s. ? 

Beauliew. Oh, you mean ‘blacklegs.’ Of course they are some- 
times, I regret: to say, rather roughly treated ; but youare hardly the 
person to defend ‘ blacklegs.’ 

Blake. Well, I admit that I have in my time advised for them a 
more summary and efficacious treatment than an oration on the 
divine principles of eternal Justice. But you admit that CEdipus 
and Hamlet, if they come to their fellow workmen in the guise of 
‘blacklegs,’ are likely to receive no warmer welcome than a broken 
ankle or a cracked brain-pan, unless the brutal minions of the Home 
Office interfere to keep the peace ? 

Beaulieu. Perhaps. And though I would not in any way coun- 
tenance British workmen in overstepping the law, I must say violence 
in such a case is very natural. 

Blake. Ah, so natural, that I tell you the eternal thing is 
not washy rhetoric, but the struggle for existence. The ‘ picket’ 
and the ‘blackleg’ fighting for employment at the dock gates 
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are but the two savages fighting on the prairie over the carcass of a 
bison. 

Beaulieu. And progress, civilisation, Christianity —— 

Blake. Have left us to-day with the solution still to seek in en- 
lightened self-interest. 

Beaulieu. What a disgusting creed ! 

Blake. But the question is ‘Is it true ?’ 

Clifford. I confess Mr. Blake has surprised me, too, by the cou- 
rage he shows in facing the consequences of his reasoning. But that 
reasoning makes it the more difficult to show cause why these war- 
ring sections of the labour army should present a united front and 
fight under a common banner. The skilled workman dreads the in- 
fringement of his monopoly by the unskilled, who in turn calls him 
an ‘aristocrat.’ The man working ‘ overtime ’ dreads the competition 
of the unemployed, who accuses him of greed. The agricultural 
labourer wants the Protection that means dear food for the artisan 
and operative of the towns, who insist on a ‘cheap loaf,’ even if the 
rustics of Dorsetshire and Essex are to produce it on 11s. a week. 
Where is the war cry that will reconcile these conflicting interests, 
and bring the working classes on to the political battle-field as a united 
host with a common aim ? 

Blake. Let us ask our practical friend Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs what 
capitalists do when their conflicting interests and cut-throat com- 
petition have produced a state of affairs in which none of them can 
make their business pay. 

Higys. That has happened more than once to me personally. In 
the earlier years of the firm our ingenuity and enterprise reaped its 
reward; but we were not on such a large scale then, and we were 
greatly hampered by imitators, who positively flooded the trade and 
cut prices until in many lines we were obliged to work at an absolute 
loss. Of course that could not go on for ever, and most of them had 
soon exhausted their capital, and we and half-a-dozen of the other 
large houses bought up their businesses for an old song. 

Tranmere. Another illustration of the survival of the fittest, I 
presume. 

Higgs. But that did not help us much. The fight between the 
big houses was so keen that there was literally no profit to be got 
out of the trade. 

Tranmere. I have seen in a farmyard the big pigs drive the little 
porkers away from the trough, and then, in the eagerness of each to 
get the biggest share of the food, jostle one another until half the 
contents of the trough were wasted. 

Trevor. But go on with your reminiscences, Mr. Higgs. They 
are more to the point than any amount of theory. 

Higgs. Well, sir, things came to a pass at which no one could 
stand it anylonger. We laid our heads together, and the four largest 
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firms amalgamated as the house of which I am now the head. We 
soon squeezed out the remainder, and to-day, sir, the man who tries 
to compete with Higgs, Bodger & Co. will want a good deal of pluck 
and a precious long purse. 

Blake. I thought so. You found it paid better to make common 
cause with Bodger against the consumer and go halves in a 15 per 
cent. dividend, than to fight him and make 3 per cent. 

Higgs. Of course. It was good business. 

Blake. The lesson competition has taught you men of business 
is being rapidly learnt from bitter experience by the working man. 
The Amalgamated Engineer with his 38s. can look down with equa- 
nimity on the engineer’s labourer with 18s. or 20s., and think that it 
is all for the best in the best of possible worlds that there should be 
such a disparity in their wages. But when he strikes for 40s. a week 
he finds the employer ready to give the labourer 25s. to do the 
engineer's work—not so well perhaps, but well enough, taking the 
difference in wage into account. So the engineer begins to think 
that possibly he may satisfy his own desire for 40s. a week most 
easily by giving a hand to assist the unskilled labourer in getting 
25s. The gas stoker who gets 30s. a week for eight hours’ work a 
day may bear with philosophic calm the woes of the agricultural 
labourer. But when he strikes, and learns that there are about a 
million men in the half-deserted villages of merry England only too 
ready to jump at the chance of putting in twelve.hours a day in the 
retort-house for 30s. a week, he begins to think that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer has got to be improved before he himself 
can meet his employer on equal terms. 

Clifford. Then you mean to say that skilled workers are coming 
to see that they cannot obtain higher wages permanently unless the 
rate of wages for unskilled labour is increased ? 

Blake. They see that ‘the solidarity of labour’ is not a phrase 
but a fact, and that they must move together if they are to make 
head against the common enemy, the employer—or rather, not the 
organiser of industry, but the capitalist, the consumer who produces 
nothing. 

Tranmere. In fact, the new version of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity is not, ‘ Be my brother or I will kill thee,’ but the unemployed 
say to the employed, the unskilled to the skilled, the rustic to the 
urban artisan, ‘ Be our allies or we will undersell you and deprive 
you of the means of subsistence ’ ? 

Blake. That in sober earnest is about the position. 

Clifford. But, Mr. Blake, about the agricultural labourer. You 
know I am all for allotments—at cheap rents, and—and so on, and 
think that our party should, for many reasons, pay greater attention 
to the needs and wishes of the agricultural labourer, who, I fear, is 
so ignorant and prejudiced that he too often gives his vote to 
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designing politicians who trade on his weaknesses. I am convinced 
that he still entertains a belief in the exploded fallacies of Pro- 
tection. 

Blake. That is likely enough, if there is any truth in the whole 
of my argument. 

Beaulieu. Do you seriously mean to take us back to the days of 
bread riots ? 

Blake. All I can tell you is that I know of no intelligent workman 
who is not a protectionist. I believe you are also. 

Beaulieu. No, sir, no. Iam, and have always been, a convinced 
free trader. 

Blake. But I thought you were an enthusiast on the subject of 
trade unions. 

Beaulieu. So I am, and I am proud to say I number amongst my 
personal friends many prominent trade unionists who are thorough- 
going free traders. 

Blake. It is just possible that they are not intelligent. For what 
is trade unionism but the most direct form of Protection ? 

Beaulieu. The right of combination is one of the most priceless 
heritages of the working class. 

Blake. So I think. But if the combination is effective in raising 
the price of the only commodity they have to sell—their labour— 
what is it but Protection ? 

Higgs. And a yery one-sided Protection too, unless it raises the 
price of the commodity which their labour is employed on. Conser- 
vative though I am, I must say my own painful experience has taught 
me to take John Bright’s view of trade unions and of their tyranny. 

Blake. But you are 2 protectionist too? 

Higgs. Oh no, I am a free trader; though I must confess that 
I feel that foreign competition renders it absolutely necessary that 
in certain branches our workmen should make allowance for the 
fact that wages are lower and hours longer on the continent, and 
consent to a reduction. 

Blake. And if they won’t ? 

Higgs. Well, though I am a free trader in theory, I don’t see 
anything before us but ruin. 

Clifford. Exactly. Like everybody else, Mr. Higgs wants Free 
Trade for others and Protection for himself. 

Blake. Yes, and, unfortunately for him, he can’t get it, because 
the consumers of the article he wants to raise in price outnumber 
the manufacturers by ten thousand to one at the polls. But it is 
different with labour. 

Tranmere. What, the workman who protects. himself, by his 
trade union, from being undersold by home labour, will protect him- 
self from being undersold by foreign labour by voting for import 
duties ? 
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Blake. Certainly he will, if he is going to use his vote in his own 
interest. 

Tranmere. I am a free trader too, but I have always had a 
sneaking desire for a 5s. duty on corn. But you daren’t mention it 
before a popular audience. 

Blake. Because it is unpopular ? 

Tranmere. You would have the big loaf, and the little loaf, and 
all the rest of it, thrown at your head in five seconds. 

Blake. Ah! you are a landlord, and Mr. Clifford would warn your 
audience that all you wanted was to get higher rents. But if the 
agricultural labourers asked for it, it would be different. 

Clifford. I will accept the first of those two assertions, but I 
should like some proof of the second. 

Blake. Well, what would a 5s. duty on corn mean in the way of 
dear bread? By how much would it raise the price of the town 
artisan’s loaf? 

Clifford. I have not the slightest idea—say a halfpenny a quartern; 
but that is a serious consideration to the toilers in the slums. 

Blake. A few months ago the working bakers of London de- 
manded, and in most cases got, a great reduction of the working day. 
The masters, to recoup themselves for the higher wages, put a half- 
penny on the price of the loaf, which, I believe, paid for the difference 
in wages twice over. But I heard no outcry from the slums, no 
shriek from the Cobden Club. I don’t think there is a Liberal or 
free trader in London who would venture to get up before a work- 
ing-class audience and denounce that as ‘a dear loaf.’ Would you 
do so, Mr. Clifford ? 

Clifford. But the conditions under which the bakers worked were 
inhuman. 

Beaulieu. Yes, most disgusting—an outrage on civilisation and 
Christianity. 

Blake. So is the condition of the agricultural labourer. 

Beaulieu. But where are you to stop? 

Blake. Where, indeed ! 

Clifford. And what is to become of the consumer ? 

Blake. He is not my client, but yours, 

Clifford. But your clients, the workmen, are consumers too. 

Blake. To a small extent. They consume very little and produce 
a great deal. But I will answer for them that, as consumers, they 
will cheerfully pay a halfpenny more for their loaves if they are 
thereby relieved of competition, as producers, so that they can get 
2s. more wages a week. 

Tranmere. And no fools either. 

Blake. Well, I have done my best to answer Mr. Trevor’s ques- 
tion, and tell you what I think the working class wants. As to what 
you gentlemen are going to do in view of these demands I cannot 
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say, and I am afraid it is too late to-night for me to hear. But it 
seems to me you will soon have to make up your minds. And so I 
say good-night. 


As Blake left the room Trevor asked his other guests what they 
thought of him. 


Higgs. These are dangerous doctrines—most subversive. 
Tranmere. There’s no Radical cant about the fellow, anyhow. 
Clifford. He is evidently not such a fool as I had thought. 
Beaulieu. He is not at all the sort of person I expected, not at 


H. H. CHampron. 





II. 
THE CASE FOR AN EIGHT HOURS DAY. 


In Mr. Giffen’s papers on ‘The Progress of the Working Classes 
during the last Half Century,’ which are contained in the second 
series of the Essays in Finance, he holds that he has established 
three points. The points are these: first, that the money earnings 
of the working classes have largely increased ; second, that the prices 
of the main articles of their consumption have at the same time de- 
clined ; and third, that the increase of the return to capital has not 
been in any way in proportion, the yield on the same amount of 
capital being less than it was, and the capital itself being more 
diffused. From the establishment of these points, he infers that 
‘the workmen get for themselves nearly the whole produet of the 
aggregate industry of the country.’ 

Among capitalists and employers, the publication of these state- 
ments has been received with much satisfaction and contentment; but 
among working men it has been received with a good deal of criticism, 
and so far as Mr. Giffen’s general conclusion is concerned, with 
absolute incredulity. That wages have risen, and that the prices of 
the main articles of consumption have fallen, is generally admitted. 
But workmen contend that there are several drawbacks which make 
their gains much less real than Mr. Giffen contends, and than might at 
first sight appear. Four of these alleged drawbacks Mr. Giffen dis- 
cusses in an article on ‘The Gross and Net Gains of Rising Wages,’ 
which appeared in the Contemporary Review for December, 1889. 
The first of these is the rise in the rent of houses. The second is the 
payment of railway or ’bus fares for conveyance to and from work. 
The third is an increase in the severity of labour accompanying in- 
crease of production. And the fourth is .a more expensive scale of 
living. These drawbacks Mr. Giffen examines, and he comes to the 
conclusion that they do diminish the gross earnings of the working 
classes, but not toany serious extent. He still maintains the general 
accuracy of his view that the workmen have gained by the develop- 
ment of material wealth during the last fifty years, more in propor- 
tion than the capitalists and employers. 

Now admitting the improvement in money earnings and the fall 
in prices, and admitting also that the drawbacks mentioned by Mr. 
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Giffen do not very materially affect the gain, there is still another 
drawback which Mr. Giffen does not mention, but of which working 
men complain more persistently than of any other, and which, if 
real, is undoubtedly of the most serious consequence. I refer to the 
drawback of irregular work, and consequent irregular wages. 

It is not, in the long run, of much importance to the worker that 
he receives more for his work now than formerly, if the work itself is 
more uncertain than it was. While he is in work his wages may be 
high, and yet from the irregularity of the work his average earnings 
may be extremely low. If this drawback really exists and tends to 
increase in effect, then it is obviously of more importance than all 
the others put together. 

The testimony of working men themselves on the point is, I 
believe, unanimous. At the meeting of the Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference in 1885 the statement that, though wages had 
risen, employment at the higher rate was not so continuous as 
formerly, was more frequently made by the representatives of the 
working classes present than any other statement. The President 
of the Trades Union Congress, which met at Dundee last year, said 
in his opening address that { the chief causes of discontent in the 
labour world may be attributed to insufficient and uncertain em- 
ployment, and the ever increasing difficulty which the intelligent 
wage-earner experiences in attaining a competency ;’} and his state- 
ment was not questioned. And those whoare in the habit of meeting 
working men know how keen and how general is the feeling of inse- 
curity which prevails amongst them in consequence of the uncertainty 
of employment. Mr. Giffen, as I have said, does not touch the 
question, though he can hardly have been ignorant of the complaint, 
and though he allows that each class knows its own grievances as no 
others can know them. There is indeed, in his recent article, an 
indirect reference to the subject. He speaks of ‘the floating mass 
of rude labour in large cities,’ and says that there is ‘nothing so 
deplorable or hopeless.’ But he adds that ‘ the absolute magnitude 
of the city residuum must not blind us to the fact that it may 
be not an increasing, but diminishing element with reference to the 
population generally.’ He goes even further than this, and main- 
tains that actually it is a diminishing element. How, otherwise, 
he asks, can we account for the diminution of crime and pauperism, 
and for the increase in the average length of life ? 

Now this question, as he puts it, assumes that a decrease in crime 
and pauperism, and an increase in the average length of life, can 
be due only to a decrease in poverty. But there is not much to 
justify the assumption, or, at any rate, other causes besides higher 
wages, have been at work to produce the results which he traces to 
this'cause alone. The increased temperance among the whole body 
of our people, for example, would, even if wages had remained abso- 
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lutely stationary, account to a considerable extent for the diminution 
both in crime and pauperism, and also for the greater average length 
of life. It works in all three directions. Education, too, is generally 
held to have had considerable effect in reducing crime, though its 
spread is not necessarily a proof of greater material prosperity. Itis 
well to remember also, that to prove a reduction of crime is, for Mr. 
Giffen’s purpose, valueless, unless he can at the same time show that 
the reduction has taken place among those crimes that can be traced 
directly to poverty, and not solely or mainly among that class of 
more serious offences that spring from brutality or recklessness. As 
to the statistics of pauperism, there are three questions that must be 
considered before they can be taken as proof that the residuum is 
really diminishing. First, how far is the decline in the number of 
paupers due to the growing policy of withholding out-door relief? 
Second, how far is it due to a larger and also a wiser charitable ex- 
penditure? And third, to what extent do the different kinds of 
Friendly Societies form a new element in our industrial life, and to 
what extent do they intervene between the unemployed and the 
workhouse? Whatever answers may be given to these questions, it 
is obvious that, till they are answered, no statistics as to the diminu- 
tion in the number of paupers can be taken as proof of an actual de- 
cline in the number of men who suffer from want of work. Then,as 
to the greater average length of life, may not an improved system of 
sanitation have had something to do with it? If so, the higher 
average does not necessarily indicate a greater general prosperity. 
Taking all these things into consideration, it seems not unjustifiable 
to conclude that the statistics of crime and pauperism, and of the 
increased average length of life, upon which Mr. Giffen relies to prove 
that the residuum is diminishing, are not sufficient for his purpose. 
Looking at Mr. Giffen’s views as a whole, we may, I think, go so 
far as to say that he brings forward nothing that would justify us in 
refusing to listen to the working men who maiatain that irregularity 
of work is a serious and a growing evil in the circumstances of their 
lives. But is it possible to go further than this? Is there anything 
in the industrial development of our country that, quite independently 
of the statements of working men, would lead us to believe that there 
is great irregularity of employment? I venture to think that there 
is. Take Mr. Giffen’s points separately and no one will contest them. 
The upward movement of wages in individual trades, the greater 
intrinsic value of wages, the decrease in the number of working hours, 
the improvement in the surrounding conditions of labour, the precau- 
tions against insanitary influences and against accidents, the progress 
in thrift, and the decrease in crime and drunkenness—.in all these 
directions there has been, as Mr. Giffen maintains, great progress 
during the last half century. So far there is no difference of opinion. 
But it is one thing to admit the. truth of a variety of separate con- 
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siderations of this kind, and quite another to draw from them a 
general conclusion as to the condition of the working classes in the 
aggregate. Before we can venture upon such a conclusion there are 
two features of our industrial life which we must constantly bear in. 
mind. The first of these is the influence exercised on the condition 
of the working man in modern times by the fluctuations of industry 

‘and trade. These fluctuations affect the labour world as a whole, 
and they co-exist with each and all of the improvements indicated 
by Mr. Giffen. They are the result of the rapid accumulation of 
capital, of the insatiable productive energy of our manufacturers, and 
of the recurrent periods of over-production ; and so faras their effect 
on the workman is concerned, they lead to fluctuations in the money 
value of his labour and to uncertainty in his employment. If we 
cast a glance over the more recent movements of trade—the depres- 
sion of 1866-70, the revival of 1870-74, the depression of 1874-79, 
the partial revival of 1880-83, the subsequent relapse of 1884-86, 
and the revival which is now at its height, and take into account the 
fact that each depression not only involves a reduction of wages but 
also throws a number of workmen out of employment altogether, we 
shall recognise that there is at least one feature in our industrial 
life which ought to qualify our judgment with regard to the progress 
of the working classes, and which ought to incline us to listen to 
their complaints with regard to their condition. 

But there is a second feature of industrial life which has a close 
bearing on the general condition of workingmen. It is connected 
with the constantly increasing development of mechanical appliances 
in carrying on the work of the country. Under the influences of this 
development, the number of persons engaged in the great staple in- 
dustries, when taken together, has not only not increased in proportion 
to the increase in the population, but has remained almost stationary ; 
while, on the other hand, those who form as it were the camp followers 
of the great army of industry have increased both absolutely and re- 
latively. It is on this fact. that my case for an Eight Hours Day 
mainly rests,and I propose to quote from the Census returns some 
figures which seem to me to prove its truth. I begin with the 
Census of 1851, because fromthat year the influences of free trade 
became fully felt. I reckon that there are five staple branches of 
work in our industrial life, from which by far the greater part, if 
not the whole, of our wealth directly comes. These are Agriculture, 
the Textile Fabrics, Minerals, the Transport Service, and the making 
of Machinery and Tools. In 1851 there were in Great Britain, 
according to the Census returns, 5,061,050 persons engaged in or 
connected with these branches of work, This number includes not 
merely workers in the ordinary sense of the term, but landowners, 
farmers, mill and mine owners, clerks, &e, The population of Great 
Britain at the same time was 20,816,851. In 1881 the population 


. 
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was 29,710,012, an increase of nearly nine millions. During the in- 
terval between 1851 and 1881 the wealth of the country had, so far 
as I can learn, about trebled itself. What during the same period 
was the increase in the number of persons engaged in the five branches 
of work which I have mentioned, and from which this increased wealth 
came? The number had grown to 5,213,518, an increase of 152,468 
persons. The figures are sufficiently startling. They mean that 
practically the same number of persons in 1881, with the aid of 
improved mechanical appliances, produced three times the amount 
of wealth produced in 1851, while the population of the country had 
grown by nine millions. ‘ 

Now how are these nine millions supported? The answer is ob- 
vious. With the increase of wealth new needs and new employments 
appear—these and a fuller development of old needs consequent upon 
the possession of increased means of satisfying them, give the in- 
creased population work, and with work the means of existence. 
These employments are not strictly speaking productive, but depend 
for their existence on the surplus wealth derived from the five main 
branches of work; and it is in them that want of continuous labour 
is always most felt. The reason for this is not difficult to understand. 
The needs which they are intended to satisfy are always more or less 
artificial in character, they partake to a greater or less degtee of the 
nature of luxuries. As they are called into existence by the surplus 
wealth of the main branches of trade they depend for their prosperity 
on the prosperity of these branches. So long as trade is good, they 
flourish. But when a depression occurs, its first and immediate 
effect is to lessen the wealth that had previously gone to nourish 
them, and men are in consequence dismissed. On the other hand, 
not till trade is again in full flow will the effects of prosperity reach 
the outer margins of the vast dependent population. They are, as has 
often been said, the first to suffer and the last to recover from the 
effects of a depression intrade. This being so, it follows that, taking 
good and bad times together, the number of those who suffer from 
want of work will always, under existing conditions, be in proportion 
to the number dependent for their existence on work carried on out- 
side the staple industries. 

From all this I venture to conclude :— 

1. That the development of mechanical inventions tends to lessen 
the number of labourers engaged in the work of actual production. 

2. That in conjunction with free trade it tends to increase the 
amount of wealth produced by the country. 

3. That this increased wealth tends to bring into existence a 
population not directly concerned in its production, but entirely de- 
pendent upon it for its support. And, 

4. That irregularity of work is always in proportion to the amount 
of this dependent population. As the margin of population outside 
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the staple industries increases in extent, so does the want of conti- 
nuous employment. 

If these conclusions are reliable, then we are face to face with a 
problem of the most serious kind. The evils of irregular work need 
hardly be mentioned. It creates in the workman a sense of insecu- 
rity which has necessarily a most demoralising effect upon him. It 
destroys his faculty for labouring. It encourages in him an idle, 
thriftless spirit and a reluctance to return to regular sustained labour 
which tend to perpetuate themselves in his children. And lastly, 
that darkest blot in our industrial life, the so-called sweating of 
labour, depends upon it for its existence. It is hard to starve, and 
the enforced idleness increases the competition for employment and 
leads the workers to offer their work at lower and lower rates of 
remuneration. Labourer and labour sink together in a common 
degradation. 

Is there any remedy? A general eight hours labour day has 
been suggested as likely to bring about, at any rate, a partial alle- 
viation of the existing condition. If the hours of labour of those 
who are in continuous employment are reduced, work enough, it is 
said, will be found for those who now suffer from lack of it. This 
would no doubt be true, at least for a time. But before men will 
accept it as a wise remedy, or indeed as a remedy at all, they must 
believe that it is economically justifiable and would be permanently 
beneficial. I do not propose to suggest that a universal limitation 
of the hours of labour should be enforced; but it may be-worth . 
while to discuss the proposal first of all from a general point of view. 
Is it then a proposal that the country might safely adopt? Let us 
leave out of consideration, for a moment, foreign competition, and 
see what answer we get to the question, when we look at it as if we 
had no competitive industrial relations with the rest of the world. 
In this case the additional number of men brought into regular ' 
employment might mean merely one of two things, either a higher 
wages bill in proportion to the total production of the country, or 
the same wages bill distributed among a larger number of men. If 
it is to mean the latter, then workmen would certainly oppose the 
change, and it would not be worth while discussing it. But if it is 
to mean a higher wages bill, then, it has been held, either profits 
would fall or prices would rise, and in either case the economic justi- 
fication of the movement would be more than doubtful. Profits, 
according to this view, are now as low as they can be, and if prices 
were raised the workers would lose as much as they gain. Is it then 
obvious and unquestionable that, if more men are employed and 
wages are not reduced, either profits must fall or prices rise ? Under 
existing conditions profits are subject to great fluctuations, fluctua- 
tions as great as those to which labour itself is subject. But these 
fluctuations are at least intensified by the dismissal of large numbers 
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of workmen when a depression of trade occurs. When these men are 
turned adrift on society they cease to be remunerative customers in 
our markets, they cease to consume from their own resources. ‘Their 
idleness hinders the free circulation of produce and tends to create 
a glut. Their continuous employment would therefore tend to keep 
our home markets more stable, and the change would thus have di- 
minished the element of risk which affects profits, and it would have 
got rid of the burden which, in one shape or another, the idle portion 
of the community imposes upon the working portion. To thisit will 
be objected that the increased stability of the markets will by no 
means compensate the employer for the increased sum paid in wages. 
And if the objection is looked at from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual employer, it would be difficult to answer it. If, under the 
existing conditions of competition, the ordinary employer kept on 
all his hands through a slack time, he would inevitably become 
bankrupt. But the difficulty disappears when it is looked at from 
the point of view of the community. For, taking for granted for the 
moment, that the community has resources enough to meet an 
increased wages bill, then when all employers have to submit to bear 
their share of the increase, fo individual as compared with another 
will be unduly burdened. It will mean merely a more equable and 
equitable distribution of the community’s resources. Jt must not be 
forgotten also that at present the support of the unemployed falls 
either directly or indirectly on the community. It would surely then be 
wiser to let them feel that their support is due to their own exertions 
rather than to a grudging and demoralising system of relief—a sys- 
tem which has done and can do absolutely nothing by way of real 
remedy for the disease with which it deals. In addition to this, by 
as much as the market is extended and made more stable by the 
proposed change, by so much would the flow of capital be made 
more rapid, and even with a smaller profit on the individual articles 
of sale, it is not impossible that profits as a whole might be as re- 
munerative. From these considerations, then, it does not seem to 
be necessarily true that as the result of the change, either profits 
must fall or prices rise. 

But even if we allow that profits would fall unless prices rose, is 
it true that capital could not bear the fall, but would disappear from 
among us? There is reason to believe that it would not. In the 
first place, the capital of a country is only to a very limited extent 
at the disposal of any individual or set of individuals. It is not. the 
owner of the capital who gives to it its market value, but the whole 
system of the commercial and industrial relations within which it 
operates. Disturb the system by the withdrawal of capital from it, 
and a fall in the value of capital will at once make itself manifest. 
Further, the creation of capital is due to the energy and intelligence 
of the whole body of the workers of a country. Where these qualities 
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are, there capital will be found. Where they are absent capital does 
not come into existence. And if there is any tendency at work, such 
as an increasing irregularity of employment, which would lower in- 
telligence or weaken energy, then capital will in the long run tend 
to disappear whether its owners like it or not. 

But, in the second place, Mr. Giffen estimates that the income of 
the United Kingdom in 1883 amounted to 1,270,000,000/. Of this 
sum he estimates that 550,000,000/. go to the manual labour class as 
wages. Outof the remaining 720,000,000/. which go to the capitalist, 
employing and professional classes, he estimates that there is an 
annual saving of 200,000,000/. The first reflection that occurs to 
one on reading these figures is that the savings out of interest and 
profits are too large in proportion tothe sum paid in wages. Capital 
would not necessarily desert us if some portion of these savings were 
transferred to the wages account of the nation. Such a transference, 
by improving the condition of the working classes, would in the long 
run only tend to make capital more effective. Some portion of the 
savings no doubt go to the maintenance and increase of the fixed 
capital of the country ; but the movements on the Stock Exchange, 
the growing cheapness of money, and the annually increasing 
amount lent to foreign countries, prove that there is a constantly 
increasing difficulty in finding a profitable use to which to put the 
money. This, no doubt, has its good side. Cheap capital means 
cheap products. But it has also its bad side; and I venture to 
think that this is the more prominent side of the two at the present 
moment. A larger accumulation of capital than the business of the 
country can find profitable investment for is not helpful. It acts 
rather as a hindrance to industry by impeding its own flow and by 
becoming a fruitful source of trade fluctuations. 

But there is another reflection to which the estimated savings of 
the nation give rise. The wealth of our country depends, in the 
last resort, on the character of our people and on their capacity for 
work. Now the savings of the nation are made by a comparatively 
small number of men, and they are made by them after they have 
expended on themselves and on their families everything their hearts 
long for. If it is bad, morally and economically, to have a portion of 
our people suffering from want of work, it is equally bad, morally and 
economically, to have another portion in possession of such a super- 
abundance of the fruits of work, as to have by their circumstances 
practically no limit or restraint put upon their desires, whether these 
desires are legitimate or illegitimate. Mr. Giffen refers in his recent 
article to the possibility of the growth of a barbarian class among the 
rich of the community. The danger is not a slight one. Just as an 
uncertain hold of the means of living destroys among our workers 
the spirit of foresight and of rectitude, so a superfluity of these means 
encourages among our rich the growth of a class brutal in its instincts 
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and indifferent to the ordinary moralities of life. It is a lesser evil, 
though not an unimportant one, that this superfluity is the direct 
cause of that caprice in fashion which every day affects the happiness 
of some portion of the million workers who make up ‘for us the 
materials with which we cover our bodies. 

These facts and these considerations seem to justify the conclusicn 
that capital would not necessarily fly away from us if some portion cf 
the return now made to it were taken from it and added to the wages 
bill of the country. 

But how about foreign competition? Will not the proposed 
change enable our foreign competitors to undersell us both in our 
own and in foreign markets? A partial answer-to the question has 
already been given. Those who believe, looking at our wealth as a 
whole, that we have sufficient resources within ourselves to bear such 
a readjustment of labour as is made necessary by the modern 
development of mechanical processes, will not be much moved by the 
fear of foreign competition. But there is another consideration that 
has a bearing upon the question. Theoretically the production of 
wealth has a limit, but practically we know nothing of that limit. 
We have never come within sight of it. It constantly recedes before 
the advance of intelligence and the growing power of work. Com- 
petition, therefore, whether it be foreign or domestic, will always 
in the long run turn upon intelligence and energy. The possession 
of these qualities in a high degree by a people means the power to 
produce at a low cost, the power to produce more in proportion to the 
capital invested than can be produced by a people less highly gifted. 
But these qualities cannot exist, or—to put the point in an unassailable 
form—they cannot increase, except in a country where stable employ- 
ment and a high standard of life prevail. Irregular employment, an 
uncertain standard of life, degrade intellect, lead to slovenly, defective 
methods of work, and therefore destroy the power to compete. 

So far I have sought to establish two main points. The first is 
that the lines upon which our industrial development has gone 
tend to increase the population of the country and the uncertainty 
of the means by which a large section of that population gains its 
subsistence. The second is that it would not be economically un- 
justifiable to meet the evil by the adoption of a shorter labour day. 
I proceed now to discuss the question as to the means by which the 
shorter day ought to be gained. Should we trust to the action of 
employers, to their power of recognising that, though it might cause 
some difficulty at first, nothing in the long run would more tend to 
give stability to their prosperity and to the prosperity of the country 
than the regular employment of their workmen? I take for granted 
that as a rule no employer in a particular trade could adopt the 
change without loss, unless all the employers in the same trade 
adopted it at the same time. Now most men are influenced in their 
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actions by considerations that are near and obvious. In this case 
the consideration that is nearest to the individual employer is the 
loss that would follow to him if he alone adopted the change, not 
the gain that would ultimately come to him from the co-operation 
of more intelligent and more contented workmen. That is a gain 
which he would probably be inclined to regard as extremely proble- 
matical, and, in any case, as one which could never be definitely 
estimated in his annual profit and loss account. Besides this, and 
indeed for the same reason, capitalists have always been in the habit 
of regarding any gain secured by the labourers as a loss to themselves. 
Nothing could be more economically false or more prejudicial to their 
true interest ; but the habit has been too long acquired to be got rid 
of all at once; and it is not, therefore, probable that they will volun- 
tarily effect a change which would cause them to readjust the con- 
ditions of labour, and which would give rise at first to some incon- 
venience, and possibly temporary diminution of profits. 

Ought it then to be left tothe men to force the change? Let 
me repeat that the object of the change is to find regular employ- 
ment for some or all of those who at present suffer from want of it. 
It is not intended directly to benefit those who have regular work, 
though the change would no doubt involve this as an indirect effect, 
just as the position of the male adult factory hand was improved by 
the Factory Acts. But if the men themselves are to secure it, they 
must do so by combination. And the combination must be composed 
either (1) of those who are to be directly benefited by the change, 
that is, of the whole body of the unemployed throughout the country ; 
or (2) of those who are to be indirectly benefited, that is, of those in 
employment; or (3) of both together. The possibility of a universal 
labour combination, that is, of a combination embracing both em- 
ployed and unemployed, is so far distant that we do not need to dis- 
cuss it. And a combination composed only of the unemployed 
throughout the country must always be hopeless. It is of the essence 
of their position that they lack the means necessary to sustain a 
great organisation. Besides, men who are forced together by poverty 
can have neither the patience nor the loyalty to each other required 
for the successful pursuit of an end more or less remote. But even 
if they succeeded in forming a combination, to whom are they to ap- 
peal? Is each branch to appeal to the employers in its own locality ? 
The supposition is absurd. But this being so, their only resort 
would be to appeal, as the chance collections of the unemployed have 
hitherto done, to the Government of the country. This appeal, what- 
ever else may be said of it, is not what is intended by those who 
recommend workmen to secure the shorter day by combination. 
Would then a combination of the employed have greater chances of 
success? This would involve a number of combinations, each in- 
cluding the workers engaged in the separate trades of the country; 
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and it implies that the movement is to be carried to a successful 
issue, trade by trade. Now, with trade in a buoyant state, the more 
skilled classes of labourers might, and probably would, succeed. But 
if trade were stationary or falling, it is very doubtful if there are 
half a dozen trace unions in the country strong enough to force the 
change against the capitalists. If this is the case with skilled labour 
it is hardly werth while to discuss the chances of a trade by trade 
victory in the case of unskilled labourers. The power of the capital- 
ist overmen and women who are starving from enforced idleness is 
so great that a victory here would mean, practically, the non-existence 
of that very evil of which it was the object of the struggle to get rid. 
So long as there is a supply of unemployed labour, the chances of 
remedying an evil of this kind are very remote. Those in employ- 
ment and those out of it will generally act on the same principle, 
namely, that work, even if the conditions are hard, is better than 
starvation ; and with such a principle in operation, successful com- 
bination is impossible. Recent strikes afford sufficient proof of this. 
Those that have attracted the greatest amount of public attention 
have been the Dockers’ Strike, the strike of the Manchester and 
Salford Gas Stokers, that of.the South Metropolitan Gas Stokers, 
and the Silvertown Strike. In the three latter cases the men have 
been defeated entirely because of the superabundant supply of 
labour, and this, too, at a time when the volume of trade was daily 
expanding. In the case of the Dockers a victory was gained, but 
whether that victory will have permanent results is at this moment 
extremely doubtful. The supply of labour is abundant, and all 
that is required in order that the Dock Companies may retrieve 
their position, is complete organisation among themselves, In view 
of the action recently taken by the representatives of the docks, 
wharves, warehouses, and granaries of the Port of London, it is not 
too much to say that we have not yet seen the end of the dispute. 
With such an experience before us, then, it does not seem as if we 
would be justified in expecting much from combinations of unskilled 
labourers, formed for the purpose of forcing on the employers a 
shorter day. Besides this, those who advise that the shorter day 
should be secured by combination, do not seem to me fully to un- 
derstand the point at issue. They take for granted that the main 
object of those workmen who urge the adoption of the limitation is 
that simply of acquiring more leisure. This does, no doubt, influ- 
ence them, but I have never yet heard a workman advance it as the 
main reason for his support of the movement. That reason always is 
that the change would secure employment for a greater number of 
workmen than at present, and at the same time tend to secure a 
greater permanence of work. 

If then we cannot expect either that the employers will voluntarily 
grant the shorter day, or that the workers will be able so to combine 
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as to force it, should. the State interfere? It is the object of this 
article to suggest that it should do so. But though I have attempted 
to prove the economic justification of a universal eight hours day, it 
is not my object to suggest that the State should attempt to force its 
adoption. A much more moderate policy would; I believe, meet our 
needs. The State, moreover, ought perhaps to limit its interference 
by a strict reference to the evil of irregular employment. Now there 
are branches of work in which it is said that the adoption of an eight 
hours day would not lessen the amount of work done, even if the 
number of hands engaged in them were not increased. The workers 
would, it is said, do as much in an eight hours day as at present. 
I have been told by one of the largest cotton manufacturers in the 
kingdom, that he has for some time been considering the propriety of 
reducing the day’s labour in his millstoeight hours. He gave as his 
reason, that the strain on the workers, consequent upon the increased 
complexity of the machinery, was so great that the power of atten- 
tion was exhausted before the day wasover. He found asa fact that 
the work done during the last hour of the day was less satisfactory and 
less profitable than the work done during the earlier part. It was 
therefore a serious question with him whether it would not be more 
profitable to shorten the day than continue it at its present length. 
There are other industries in which the same thing no doubt applies. 
In these industries the adoption of an eight hours day would not 
directly tend to the employment of a greater number of workers, If, 
therefore, the State interfered with them, it would have to do so on 
some other ground than that of remedying the evil of irregular 
employment. 

But there are branches of work in which a shorter day would 
necessarily involve the employment of a greater number of labourers. 
I am not concerned to enumerate these branches of work. State 
interference in all of them would be, at present, so far as I can see, 
impossible ; and it is a possible present policy that I desire to prove 
practicable. I select the works carried on by Railway and Tramway 
Companies, by Gas and Water Companies, and by Government and 
Local authorities. I do so for two reasons. First, because, taking 
these together, the number of additional workers which an eight hours 
day would bring into employment would be so considerable as very 
materially to diminish the margin of unemployed labour, while at the 
same time it would tend, by lessening competition, to improve the con- 
dition of the labour world asa whole. And secondly because the State 
already interferes in the conduct of all these works. They all enjoy 
monopolies : subject to certain conditions imposed by the State, they 
are all safeguarded against competition. What then is there in 
principle to hinder the State extending its powers of interference in 
these works so as to include within its scope the length of the labour 
day? IfI am right as to the causesofirregular employment; if it is 
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due (1) to the enormous growth of mechanical appliances in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and (2) to the fact that the surplus wealth of the 
country has no defined channels in which to flow, but is largely sub- 
ject to the caprices and whims and vices of the small body of men who 
hold it ; and (3) if this surplus wealth tends to create a large population 
dependent upon it, whose fortunes vary as the caprices or the amount 
of wealth at the disposal of this small body of men varies, and lastly 
if this condition of things tend to induce a competition for work 
of so severe a kind as to demoralise our people,—then surely the 
State may justifiably interfere in the interests of the mass of the 
people for whom it acts, so as to deepen the channels of labour in 
those great permanent and necessary employments with the work- 
ing of which it has already interfered. 


J. A. Murray MACDONALD. 


Vot. XXVII.—No. 158. 
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FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


TaE English public would almost lose count of our ancient colony of 
Newfoundland, were it not for the periodic recurrence of the French 
Treaty controversy. This long-standing dispute has lately come 
again to the front, through, from an international standpoint, an 
apparently trivial and local cause. 

The unromantic and unsentimental question whether the French 
people have a right to fish for lobsters and can them for exportation 
as preserved food, in the seas and upon the shores of a great part of 
Newfoundland, and whether, if they have, they may exclude British 
subjects from participation in the business, is the last phase of the 
vexed controversy regarding the construction of certain ancient 
treaties between England and France. 

Newfoundland nowadays is not familiarly known even by reputa- 
tion to the people of the old country. Most persons, save the ex- 
tremely ignorant, are aware that an island of that name is numbered 
amongst the vast possessions of Great Britain ; but all literate people 
are not even cognisant of that fact, for it came under my observation 
some years ago that instructions were sent from a solicitor’s office 
in England to have certain papers certified by the British Consul 
there. 

The Newfoundland dog (becoming, I regret to say, a rare animal 
in the colony itself) does more to keep alive familiarity with the 
name of the island than anything else. Considerable an object as 
Newfoundland is upon any map of the world, being one of the twelve 
largest islands upon the globe, and scarcely to be overlooked when 
the eye is directed to any part of the North Atlantic, I fear there is 
only a vague and uncertain impression upon the minds of most people 
in England as to its whereabouts. That impression favours the idea 
of proximity to the north pole, but I have known it wander to the ~ 
West Indies and the neighbourhood of the equator. I have seen 
the credulity of a clergyman-schoolmaster rather shocked, and re- 
quiring to be satisfied by reference, when informed that England’s 
oldest colony was almost as large as itself, and stood nearly facing, 
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but rather south of it, at the nearest point on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

This used not to be so. Newfoundland, rough diamond though it 
might be, was at one time one of the most valuable jewels of the 
Imperial crown. The first colonial possession of Great Britain, it 
long held a foremost place as a mart of industry and a source of wealth 
to the numerous adventurers by sea who annually left this country 
to profit by its great fisheries ; and it formerly was, as it is now allowed 
to be for France, a great naval nursery for England. Then it was 
a very familiar name ; then few households, particularly on the sea- 
board of England and Ireland, were without a direct interest in the 
island through the bold and hardy adventurers who, as merchants, 
masters and men, annually sailed to the fisheries in the spring, to 
return to the old country in the autumn. 

The amount of wealth drawn from those fisheries to England 
was enormous, and a good deal of it is yet to be traced in families 
and fair estates in the mother-country. 

After Henry the Seventh missed being the patron of Columbus 
in his search for the New World, he thought better of the offer of 
John Cabot of Bristol to follow up the discoveries made by the 
former, and so commissioned John Cabot and his sons to search for 
islands and territories for the English crown. One of those sons, 
the famous navigator Sebastian Cabot, in command of the expedition, 
discovered the coast of Labrador and then of Newfoundland in 1497, 
and so by right of discovery these lands became the property of the 
English crown. The earliest cosmographers set them down as 
appertaining to ‘ Inglaterra.’ 

Henry the Seventh, amongst other disbursements on account of 
the discoveries, made a munificent present of 10l. from his privy 
purse ‘to hym that found the New Land,’ and he paid 13s. 4d. to 
one Clays ‘ for going to Richmond with wild catts and popinjays of 
the New-found Island.’ 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth we read of an English expedition 
under Captain John Rut, who, in August 1527, wrote from the Haven 
of St. John (St. John’s, the present capital of Newfoundland) to 
Henry, saying, ‘pleasing your Honourable Grace to hear of your 
servant Rut with all his company here in good health, thanks be to 
God and your Graceship.’ 

Up to this time, and for some years after, little heed was paid to 
the fisheries by the English as compared with the continental 
Europeans (Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and Bretons), but, as 
writes one of the merchant adventurers in a letter dated in 1578, 
quoted by Hakluyt, ‘ nevertheless the English are commonly lords 
of the Harbors, where they fish and help themselves to boat-loads of 
salt and such, in return for protection against rovers and other 


violent intruders, who do often put them from good harbors.’ 
002 
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In the reign of Edward the Sixth an Act was passed for the 
encouragement of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

In 1582 Sir Thomas Hampshire arrived in Newfoundland under 
authority from Queen Elizabeth to secure to every master of a fishing 
crew the property of that fishing station which he might make the 
object of his choice, so long as he kept it employed for the use of 
the fishery. 

On the 5th of August, 1583, took place the first formal assump- 
tion, upon the spot, of English rights of government in Newfoundland. 
The ill-fated Sir Humphrey Gilbert, invested with letters patent 
from Elizabeth, landed at St. John’s and took possession of the 
island in the queen’s name, and set up the royal arms; and the 
subjects of other nations then did homage and paid tribute in 
acknowledgment of the sovereign rights of England. 

The English dominion continued to be exercised, with some in- 
tervals of suspension arising from troubles at home and abroad, until 
the making of that Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, in which is to be 
found the root of the present difficulties. 

In the reign of James the First, Lord Bacon and a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen, including Mr. John Guy, Mayor of Bristol, 
obtained from the king a grant of a large part of Newfoundland. 
This company commenced a hopeful settlement, but the happy 
relations Mr. Guy had established with the aborigines (now wholly 
extinct for over half a century) having been stultified by the cruelties 
and deadly encounters of some parties of English settlers, the charter 
was abandoned. 

Captain Whitbourne, who for a period of forty years had resorted 
to Newfoundland, both before and after Gilbert’s occupation, was 
in 1615 commissioned by the Admiralty to assume powers of control 
over and remedy abuses among the people resorting to Newfoundland, 
and to hold a court and try causes there. In his quaint, delightful 
work, ‘A Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland,’ he speaks in 
rapturous terms of the country and climate. 

In 1624 Lord Baltimore (Sir George Calvert) obtained from James 
the First a grant of the island, where he settled with his ‘family 
and followers on the peninsula of Avalon, and there, having built a 
handsome residence for himself and dwellings and storehouses for 
his people and a fort for their protection, he lived for some years ; 
but as war broke out between France and England his establishment 
became so harassed, and the difficulties attending trade and cultiva- 
tion became so great, that Lord Baltimore abandoned his settlement 
in Avalon, and, obtaining a grant and charter from Charles the First, 
founded the state of Maryland. (The Baltimore family afterwards 
endeavoured to resume their former rights in Newfoundland, but 
they were held to have been ceded to the crown by their subsequent 
grant of Maryland.) 
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In 1637, the Marquis of Hamilton and other noblemen and gentle- 
men, with Sir David Kirke, who assumed the government, and set- 
tled, lived, and died at Ferryland (or Verulam), in Avalon, New- 
foundland, became grantees under the crown of ‘ the whole continent, 
island, and region of Newfoundland ;’ and it was declared by the 
letters patent as follows: ‘And that all other kings, princes, and 
potentates may know our just and undoubted right and interest in 
and to the said continent, island, and region of Newfoundland, and 
in and to all and every the islands, seas, and places to the same 
belonging,’—there were to be levied from all strangers that made use 
of any part of the shore for drying fish ‘five fishes out of every 
hundred fish in the seas, rivers, or places aforesaid, to be had or 
taken.’ 

In 1634 France made an agreement with Charles the First, for 
the privilege of fishing on part of the coasts of Newfoundland, upon 
payment of a royalty of five per cent. In 1675 Charles the Second 
was persuaded by the French king to remit this duty. 

The French, being thus in possession of part of the coast, 
strengthened their position, particularly at Placentia and the con- 
tiguous territory. , 

In the meantime, however, the English sovereignty had never 
been ceded or abandoned, and, for example, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, letters patent and orders in council were issued for the 
regulation of the fisheries in Newfoundland. 

After his accession, William the Third, in his declaration of war, 
declared that ‘it was not long since the French took licence from 
the governor of Newfoundland to fish upon that coast, and paid a 
tribute for such licences as an acknowledgment of the sole right of 
the crown of England to that island, but of late the encroachments 
of the French in trading and fishing there had been more like the 
invasions of an enemy than becoming friends who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of that trade only by permission.’ But, whatever footing 
the French may have by frequent incursion established in Newfound- 
land, the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 disposed of their pretensions by 
declaring that Newfoundland, with the islands adjacent, ‘ shall, from 
this time forward, belong of right wholly to Britain,’ and ‘ io that 
end the town and fortress of Placentia, and whatever other places are 
in possession of the French, shall be yielded and given up, and the 
French king, his successors, and subjects shall not at any time 
hereafter lay claim to any right to the said island or islands, or to 
any part of it or them.’ 

No language could be plainer than this in admission of the 
sovereignty of England over Newfoundland, and of its previous 
although invaded right to the entire territory. 

Unfortunately, however, some qualified privileges were reserved 
to the French, and by the thirteenth article of the treaty it was pro- 
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vided that ‘it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to catch 
fish and to dry them on land,’ upon a specified part of the coast. 

Nothing but difficulty and evil could result from an incongruous 
arrangement which permitted an alien people to participate with 
the proprietors of the soil in a common industry, or, indeed, to possess 
any status either by land or sea within their borders. The evil, 
however, was perpetuated and even aggravated by the Treaty of 
Versailles (1783), which, after making some change in the limits of 
the coast within which the French might fish, was accompanied by 
a declaration from his Britannic Majesty that he would ‘ take the 
most positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting 
in any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French, and 
that he will for that purpose cause the fixed settlements (les éta- 
blissements sédentaires) which shall be formed there to be re- 
moved.’ 

I may mention here that the treaty limits within which the 
French were thus allowed to fish are from Cape St. John on the 
east coast, thence north and west to Cape Ray at the south-west angle 
of the island. 

Out of this continued concession to the French, and the royal 
declaration above mentioned, the constantly recurring difficulties 
between the subjects of the two nations have arisen. 

Three or four different and irreconcilable views are taken of these 
documents. The extreme advocates of the colonial case contend for 
a concurrent right on their part with the French to the extent of 
fishing in common with them. The French claim an exclusive right 
of fishing. The British Government is understood to take a middle 
position as more consistent, in its judgment, with the language of the 
treaty and declaration, viz. that its subjects cannot prosecute the 
fishery in common with the French at the particular stations to 
which the latter may resort for their summer’s fishery, so that it may 
not be endangered by interruption, but that they may do so at other 
places within those limits; but the Imperial Government maintains 
the position of absolute sovereignty, and has permitted all the func- 
tions of government and the administration of law to be exercised by 
the colony.upon that part of the coast, and the inhabitants to be 
represented in the local legislature. 

As a matter of fact, the French fishery on the Newfoundland coast 
had, notwithstanding their Government bounties, been reduced to a 
few ships and crews at some points within the treaty limits, and their 
fishing pursuits and their operations had been chiefly confined to 
sending from France to the Great Banks fishing ships, which made 
the little French colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon (islands off the 
coast of Newfoundland reserved to France by treaty) their summer 
headquarters. 

Notwithstanding the gradual decrease of French operations on 
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the Newfoundland coast, France carefully maintained its footing and 
preserved its claim by a yearly naval protection of its fishermen and 
their ships and of such stations as they occupied during their tempo- 
rary right of summer fishery. 

In the meantime the force of nature was, as might be expected, so 
strong that much of the coast and several of the bays and harbours 
within the treaty limits became peopled and settled by British sub- 
jects in places to which the French either never resorted or which they 
had abandoned. Moreover, many British colonial vessels often made 
endeavours to fish at stations and upon ledges which the French either 
occupied or claimed as necessary to their season’s pursuits; and in 
this way the state of contest has been chronic, and difficulties annually 
more or less recurrent. 

In 1884 and the following year one of the many attempts made 
for some generations by the high contracting parties to come to a 
satisfactory working arrangement under the treaties took the form of 
a convention, subject to the approval of the colony through its legis- 
lature; the colony (be it understood) being invested as the active 
proprietor with every right possessed by England in the island of 
Newfoundland and its dependencies. 

To pass over for the presént some other objections on the part of 
the colony to this convention, it was rejected, amongst other things, 
and chiefly, because it provided for an absolute right in the French 
to purchase bait fishes from British subjects upon the entire coast of 
Newfoundland, for the purpose of supplying the French with bait for 
their fishery on the Great Banks and otherwise. 

Now about this time the bank fishery of Newfoundland, which 
had died out, had begun again to be prosecuted on a large scale, and 
moreover France, by its enormous bounties to their outfitters for the 
fishery (representing nearly half the value of its produce), had 
become in European markets a formidable competitor with the 
British fish merchant. 

The government and legislature of Newfoundland therefore con- 
sidered it of vital importance to check the French, and declined to 
yield to them the right of purchasing bait from the British colonists. 
The colony reserved the control of this matter to itself, and indeed, 
very shortly after, its legislature passed the ‘Bait Act’ for the pur- 
pose of excluding foreigners from the right of such purchase. 

This proceeding gave an immediate stimulus to French operations 
on that part of the Newfoundland coast within the treaty limits, 
particularly for the purpose of securing bait for their Great Bank 
fishing, which is over a hundred miles off the Newfoundland coast. 

At this juncture, too, British factories for the canning of lobsters 
were being established on that part of the coast, and the French 
asserted their right to catch lobsters and carry on that business; but 
not only so, they also insist that the English have no right to fish for 
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lobsters and possess factories for canning them, upon the ground that 
they thus interfere with the French summer fishery. 

The case for the colony is that the French have no right what- 
ever to carry on this trade and industry in lobsters ; and it is claimed 
by it also that the French have no right to take bait fishes within 
the treaty limits for any purpose other than a cod-fishery on that 
part of the coast to which they have the privilege of resorting—in 
other words, that they have no right to take bait for export. 

Now there ought to be no question that, as these treaties are to 
be read and interpreted in view of the existence of absolute British 
sovereignty and proprietorship, any privilege or usufruct allowed in 
derogation of the absolute and unqualified enjoyment should be 
rigidly confined to the original object, and within the strictest terms 
of its definition. 

Therefore when, within very recent years, these new phases of 
the long-vexed question were brought under my notice on circuit, as 
the presiding judge of the Supreme Court, and complaints preferred 
and directions asked by the grand juries on the coast, I instructed 
them that, with regard to the lobster factories established by the 
French, I was of opinion, for reasons set forth hereafter, that they 
were not within the treaty privileges accorded to the French. That 
with regard to our own subjects and their lobster-fishing and factories, 
unless the business was so conducted as to interrupt French cod- 
fishery actually and bond fide exercised, the French would have no 
right of complaint. 

It is only at the point where interruption by competition or 
molestation comes in that the French possess any right to resent 
the presence and operations of the British ; and if the French privi- 
leges are confined to cod-fishing, it would require the action of a wil- 
fully aggressive spirit on one side or on the other to create a case of 
disturbance of French cod-fishery by English lobster-fishing upon a 
coast so extensive and where there are so few French cod-fishery 

' stations, or rooms, as they are called. 

Now the only fishery originally contemplated by the high con- 
tracting parties, and to which by agreement between them the 
French were to be admitted, was the cod-fishery; this was the 
‘fishery ’ of the treaties. Moreover, the language of the treaties not 
only did not include, but by express and significant terms excluded, 
all others; and therefore I directed the juries, as to the assertion of 
right by the French to make an industry of lobster-catching and to 
erect lobster factories, that it was a right never contemplated or 
intended by the treaties, because— 

1. It was declared by the Treaty of Utrecht that it should be 
unlawful for the French to erect buildings except those ‘ necessary 
and usual for drying of fish.’ 
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2. The Treaty of Paris (1763) restricted the liberty to ‘ fishing 
and drying.’ 

3. The Treaty of Versailles (1783) speaks of ‘the fishery 
assigned to them by the Treaty of Utrecht.’ 

4, The declaration speaks of ‘the fishery,’ and that ‘the method 
of carrying on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, 
shall be the plan upon which the fishery shall be carried on there.’ 
(The method of carrying on the fishery meant, in my opinion, the 
prosecution of the industry in all its stages.) 

5. The French king’s counter-declaration speaks of ‘the fishery 
on the coasts of Newfoundland which has been the object of the new 
arrangements.’ 

6. The Treaty of Paris (1814) declares that the French right 
of fishery ‘shall be replaced upon the footing on which it stood in 
1792.’ 

There was no such industry as a lobster-fishery in Newfoundland 
at any of these periods, and no such thing as a lobster factory heard 
of until within a few years past. 

Moreover, the language used to describe ‘ the fishery’ the French 
were entitled to pursue is utterly inapplicable to lobster-catching or 
the erection of factories for preserving and canning lobsters. The 
prescribed modes of fishing and curing could have no possible relation 
to such an industry. 

With regard to the French claim to fish in and bar the rivers 
and lakes of the island and to erect weirs, it seemed to me to be in 
direct violation of the sovereign and territorial rights of Great 
Britain, for reasons which would be apparent from the comments_ 
upon the treaties above made, and from the further fact that all the 
treaties and declarations uniformly speak of the right of fishing 
allowed to the French (whatever it may be) as being ‘on the 
coasts.’ 

That, finally, it appeared to me to be a sound principle of law, 
applicable to the territorial as distinguished from the maritime 
status of this part of Newfoundland, its ownership and usufruct, that, 
while the French should as grantees enjoy every facility for the 
exercise of their temporary fishery, there is by necessary implica- 
tion reserved to the grantor all reasonable means essential to the 
enjoyment of the property remaining in the grantor, such as the 
right of access to and from the sea, and the use of the shore for 
ordinary purposes of intercourse and business not affected by the 
treaty. 

I have thus, as concisely as the subject would admit, set forth in 
this article the history and terms of the treaties, which, as might 
have been anticipated, have been a questio vexata between France 
and England for generations, and will be an ever-recurring source of 
disagreement and danger as long as they subsist. 
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They form a barrier to the natural settlement of a large, and in 
some respects the most favoured, part of the great island of New- 
foundland. 

They are, in view of this British possession having long ago taken 
the status of a large and wealthy colony of British subjects now 
numbering 200,000, utterly unsuited to the conditions of the present 
time. As the 7imes has recently observed in one of its articles upon 
the ‘ French Treaty’ question in Newfoundland—‘ If the altercations 
about bait and lobsters should be pacified, others on fresh subjects 
would speedily leak out. The final result must be as evident to 
Frenchmen as to Englishmen. In the nature of things it is plain 
which will have to succumb, a transient company of foreign fisher- 
men or the entire body of inhabitants whom the strangers shut out 
of the improvement of half their coast. French statesmen cannot 
be blind to the certain determination of such a dilemma, and should 
be anxious to devise an arrangement for cutting the knot painlessly 
and advantageously.’ 

Any Newfoundlander must have observed with much satisfaction 
the large interest and the favourable hearing recently accorded to the 
case of the colotty by the English press, and the unanimous sympathy 
and support extended to it. It has very shortly disposed of the 
absurd claim to ‘ veritable sovereignty,’ and ‘ right to exercise juris- 
diction’ within the treaty limits set up in the French chamber by 
some of the more ardent advocates of French claims, happily not 
the responsible ministers. 

There seems to be little or no difference of opinion upon the con- 
struction to be placed upon the treaties with regard to the issues 
just now particularly pending. A quotation from the Standard, in 
commenting in a leader upon a letter of mine, perhaps gives voice to 
the general pronouncement of the press as fairly as any excerpt I can 
make. ‘But we defy any fair-minded student to read the various 
provisions, without being forced to the conclusion that the right was 
carefully and deliberately limited. What, in short, French fishermen 
were entitled to do was to fish for cod and for nothing else, and to 
erect only such buildings on shore as were necessary for drying cod. 
They were definitely debarred from putting up anything that was not 
essential to fishery—as the fishery was practised at the time of the 
Treaty of Utrecht.’ 

The Daily News advocates the buying out of the French claims 
by England as the simplest solution of the difficulty, and this wise 
suggestion has been favoured by several other leading English 
journals. 

With the support of the English press as the exponent of the 
opinions and sympathy of the people of the mother-country, with a 
Government able and willing, as well as bound in honour, to proteet 
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its colonial subjects in the possession and enjoyment of such rights 
as, itself possessing, it has transferred to the dominion of the colony, 
and solicitous to set it forward on the path of that progress which 
has been retarded by the diplomatic blunders of the past, as well as, 
desirous for the nation’s sake to be relieved of a chronic source of 
difficulty and danger,—it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when means shall have been devised of for ever getting 
rid of the miserable anomaly of the French Treaty Rights in New- 


foundland. 
Rosert J. PINSENT. 
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WAS I HYPNOTISED ? 


I HAVE been reading Mr. S. Laing’s Problems of the Future lately, 
and a chapter in it, on Animal Magnetism, has made my mind revert 
to certain experiences many years since, carefully noted down at the 
time, which appear to me to be worth recording: inasmuch as they 
are difficult to be accounted for by any of Mr. Laing’s theories. If 
the subject merits scientific inquiry in all its branches, which the 
wonderful results arrived at in one particular branch by eminent 
French surgeons, in connection with the hospital of Salpétriére, 
warrant one’s assuming, it is obvious that only well-attested facts— 
not the vulgar juggleries of experts, at a guinea an hour—should be 
admitted for discussion. In this respect Mr. Laing does himself 
injustice. No cause is ever.served by ex-parte statements. I am 
no believer in Spiritualism: it is précher wn converti to assure me 
that nearly all professors of it are impostors: and, as will be seen 
presently, my faith in the particular medium through whose agency 
I witnessed the facts I shall here state was absolutely nil. But 
Spiritualism is one thing: Animal Magnetism, another. The man, 
who is a humbug in evoking spirits, and ‘ materialising’ them, may 
possess a strange magnetic power which it is unscientific to relegate 
to the region of imposture, because it coexists with fraud in another 
department, practised at the same time. Now, either Mr. Laing 
does not know of any cases similar to mine, or he does not choose to 
state the case fairly, as against his preformed convictions. He argues 
all along upon the assumption that everything takes place in the 
dark, when the medium can ‘ easily move the chairs himself, without 
being seen.’ He goes on to say, ‘ in all the accounts I have read, the 
articles moved do not exceed the weight which the medium might 
move, either in his natural condition, or with his muscular strength 
excited by hypnotism.’ Finally, after speaking of ‘the preliminary 
conditions of the séance, such as darkened rooms, clasped hands, and 
strained attention,’ as though these conditions were invariable, he 
dismisses this part of the subject thus: ‘It is questionable whether, 
when all the more refined tricks of spiritualistic mediums have been 
so thoroughly exposed, it is worth while to seek for any other hypo- 
thesis than that of ordinary conjuring, to account for those mere 
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childish and unmeaning manifestations, the modus operandi of 
which has not yet been fully explained.’ 

It is because I regret, with Mr. Laing, that men of really scien- 
tific attainments should not ‘have proceeded in the way of scientific 
experiment pursued by the French school of Salpétriére, even as re- 
gards the first rudimentary alleged facts of moving heavy bodies at 
a distance without apparent contact ’—because I regret this, and 
because, whether to be explained by hypnotism or not, such ex- 
periences as mine are far away from the possibility of ‘ conjuring,’ 
that I give, after referring to my note-book, the following account of 
an evening more than twenty years ago. 

It was at Nice, and in the house of a Russian lady of distinction, 
that I first met Mr. Home—the ‘ Sludge’ of Robert Browning, the 
defendant in the case of ‘ Lyon v. Home,’ the man whose very physical 
manifestations, I was told, had caused his expulsion from more than 
one private house. My prejudices were naturally against the man, 
and personal intercourse did little toremove these. There was neither 
the glamour of esoteric power, such as we imagine Cagliostro to have 
possessed, nor that subtle fascination to which we find ourselves 
occasionally subject in the pergon of some one our better judgment 
disapproves. He was a sickly young American, looking probably 
younger than he was, given to recitation, and fluid in talk of the 
vacuous kind. He seemed amiable: he might be cunning: he was 
entirely unimpressive in any way. I had met him several times, 
when a friend of mine came to me one day, and said, ‘ There will be 
an interesting séance at Monsieur ’s to-morrow night, given in 
order that Alphonse Karr may meet Home, and, if possible, test his 
powers. Will you come?’ I said I would; anticipating some fun 
from the encounter of the spiritual agent—whom I had as yet only 
seen in a convivial capacity—and one of the hardest-headed, the 
wittiest, and most sceptical men in France. 

It was a wild, tempestuous night, as my friend and I drove up to 
Monsieur ’s villa in the hills, some distance from Nice: such a 
night as that on which Macbeth met the witches, and charged them 
with doing ‘a thing without a name.’ Possibly the performance at 
which we were about to assist might be similarly designated. At all 
events, as we laughingly said to each other, the spirits of darkness, 
being probably abroad, might he the more ready to ‘drop in’ upon 
Mr. Home, if supplicated by him to do so. 

We were the first to arrive, and found the courteous owner of the 
villa alone, awaiting us in a large and brilliantly lighted saloon—such 
an apartment as is of unusual dimensions in any except very large 
houses in England, but is common enough in an old Italian villa. 
The room was uncarpeted, and sparsely furnished with heavy chairs, 
settees, consoles, and tables, mostly of marble, and none of them 
having any cloths upon them. It was lit by sconces round the 
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walls, with wax candles—certainly not less than twenty—in them, and 
by a moderator lamp in the centre of the ponderous round rosewood 
table, at which we were to sit. I had leisure to examine the room 
carefully: and I am ready to swear that there was no possibility of 
wires being attached to the cumbrous furniture, which was ranged 
stiffly along the wall. Such wires must have been detected at once 
upon the polished wooden floor. I also examined the table, and 
found it impossible to raise it with both hands; nor was there any 
appliance in the smooth painted ceiling, by which it might have been 
lifted, even supposing the room had not been lit @ jour. It was not 
till I had had time to satisfy myself upon these points, that some of 
the other guests began to arrive. 

The number of those present, including Mr. Home, was nine. 
They were, every one of them, gentlemen and ladies of untarnished 
repute; but that is beside the question at issue, which I contend is 
this. Had all been scoundrels, including myself, could our eyes have 
deceived us? could we have deceived each other? was there any 
possibility, by combination (the conditions being what they were), 
of our producing the results which we believe we witnessed ? Listen, 
and decide. 

I sat on the right of M. Alphonse Karr. To my left was a well- 
known lady, since dead, much given to spiritualism. Thus I was 
between a sceptic, and a believer. Mr. Home. sat opposite us. He 
was voluble, as usual, and begged us not to desist from conversation 
upon ordinary subjects, or consider it incumbent on us to be ‘im- 
pressed "—which I, for one, certainly was not. He observed that he 
knew as little as any of us about the secret forces, sometimes at his 
command, but over which, at others, he had no control; that he 
courted investigation, and that, supposing the company were favoured 
by any ‘ manifestations,’ he should only be too glad if any one pre- 
sent could explain how they were produced. Of course, there was a 
great deal about the ‘ spirits,’ their obstinacy, their mischievousness, 
&e. &e.; but he was good enough to add that if what was done 
(supposing anything to be done) could be accounted for upon another 
hypothesis than that of their agency, it was open to us to believe it, 
and he should be interested to hear the suggestion. He was but a 
student, seeking for the light,as we were. All this was probably said 
with a special eye to Alphonse Karr: I doubt if Mr. Home always 
assumed so modest and deprecatory a tone. All our hands were on 
the table; Mr. Home requested that, as far as possible, the circle might 
remain unbroken : but Karr at once stated that he would not make one 
of it, except upon the understanding that he might break the circle 
at any moment, and get under the table, or pursue.such other investi- 
gation as might seem good to him. This Home made no objection to ; 
and thereupon a general conversation ensued, which continued, unia- 
terrupted, for nearly half an hour. 
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Of the rappings—the so-called ‘spiritual communications’ that 
followed—I am not concerned to speak. . Though I did not pretend 
to explain how they were produced, going rownd under the table as 
they did, fluttering hither and thither in a way difficult to account 
for by the dislocation of the medium’s toe (the common explanation), 
still they stirred in me no more than a mild curiosity, and left me 
wholly unmoved. My faculties were never more on the alert ; in 
support of which assertion I may mention that I watched every hand 
that moved round the table, and when one lady asserted that the 
spirits had snatched the bracelet from her wrist, I was quite aware 
that she had—perhaps unconsciously—shaken it off into her lap, 
from which it certainly was removed, and danced about under the 
table in a curious, though perhaps not unaccountable, way. Again, 
when several persons complained of feeling a cold wind passing round 
the back of their heads, neither Monsieur Karr nor I felt anything. 
I name these puerilities only to show that I was in no abnormal con- 
dition, and, far from feeling ‘impressed,’ was slightly disgusted at 
the triviality of the proceedings, so far. 

Then suddenly came to pass something which startled us all. A 
heavy arm-chair, placed against the wall at the further end of the 
salotto, ran violently out into the middle of the room, towards us. 
This was shortly succeeded by another piece of furniture, placed 
against the opposite wall, which moved in the same direction with 
still greater velocity. Similar disturbances occurred from time to 
time throughout the séance. But an incident even more inexplicable 
was to follow before long. The polished rosewood table round which 
we were seated, and on which were a moderator lamp and some 
pencils and paper, began to oscillate, and then tilted up on one of 
its three claws. As there was no table-cloth, and the room was so 
brilliantly lit, it was easy to see under the table, which I did. Had 
there been an acrobatic feat of legs, I must have detected it. Added 
to this, was the curious fact that though the lamp slid, and the 
pencils rolled, to the edge of the table, all stopped there: nothing 
fell off. The table becoming more and more obstreperous, Home 
said, ‘I think it will ascend. We had better all rise from our seats, 
but keep our hands upon the table.’ On hearing this, Alphonse 
Karr claimed his right to break the circle, and go down upon all- 
fours, which accordingly he did. We rose, pushing our chairs back, 
and standing as far away as possible, consistently with keeping our 
hands upon the table, which then began slowly to ascend. It did so 
to a sufficient height to enable Karr to get under it, after he had 
grovelled round, examining everybody’s feet. The length of time 
that the table remained in mid-air was, I should say, from two to 
three minutes, though it was probably not as long as that at its 
éxtreme altitude—between three and four feet from the ground. It 
was high enough for us all to see Karr, and to see also that no one’s 
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legs moved : while our hands never shifted, the fingers being pressed 
downwards upon the table. Then, after Karr’s investigation was 
well over, it began equally slowly to descend. 

Of the rest of the séance I need say nothing, for it does not bear 
upon the point I have here proposed for discussion. Were all present 
on this occasion in the full possession of our senses, or were we 
deluded ? hypnotised, as it is now called, into believing we saw what 
we did not actually see ? Is there any instance on record of every 
person in an assembly of eight proving equally sensitive to such 
magnetic influence? Here were individuals of various nations, and 
very various temperaments, gathered together to witness a curious 
piece of jugglery, as some were predisposed to regard all Mr. Home’s 
performances. Speaking for myself, I may say that I am remarkably 
obtuse to magnetism. I have been experimented upon, over and 
over again, both before and since this experience, and never with the 
slightest effect. Of course that does not prove that I was not under 
its influence upon this particular occasion ; but it will be admitted 
that the probability of such having been the case is thereby con- 
siderably lessened. 

Monsieur Alphonse Karr, upon whom I called the next day, con- 
fessed himself fairly baffled ; and he did this with some little degree 
of annoyance. He was not disposed to think well of Mr. Home: he 
was persuaded that chicanery played a considerable part in his per- 
formances ; but it was impossible to resist the evidence of our senses, 
in this matter of the furniture, and especially of the table-lifting. 
Trick it could certainly not be. Either we were all ‘electro- 
biologised ’"—as the imposition of one will upon others was then 
termed—into believing we had seen this thing, or we had actually 
witnessed a phenomenal exhibition of magnetic force, reversing all 
the laws that have hitherto been understood to govern it. 

I have told the facts of this strange experience as accurately and 
minutely as I could; because the circumstances surrounding it 
appear to me to be distinctive: the scene having been a brilliantly 
lighted room in a private house, which I had carefully examined 
before the séance began; and one of those present having avowed 
himself so incredulous, that he insisted on testing, and did test by 
every means in his power, the phenomena apparent to us all. More- 
over, the table hoisted from the ground did ‘exceed the weight 
which the medium might move, in his natural condition, or with his 
muscular strength excited by hypnotism.’ Sandow, himself, could 
not have lifted it evenly, standing on one side, even had his hands 
mot been above the table, as Home’s were. Such an experience 
cannot be placed in the same category with those glanced at, and 
airily dismissed by Mr. Laing. 

I have no objection to believe that we were hypnotised, if 
scientists are agreed that this can befall eight persons simulta- 
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neously, three of whom, at least, were not generally sensitive to such 
influence, and one distinctly antagonistic to it. Besides—and this 
is not to be overlooked—as to every other occurrence that evening, 
the senses of those three persons were fully on the qui vive. They 
were not the least ‘impressed’ by those messages from the other 
world, by the accordion-playing, and the rest of it. But that table 
rising in the air! It was a puzzle to them then, and has remained 
a puzzle to at least one of them, ever since. 


HamiLton AipDE. 


VoL. XXVII.—No. 158. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CONTINENTAL AND ENGLISH PAINTING. 


Paris in 1889 opened the doors of an exhibition in which a century 
of French art was presented at a glance to our view—an exhibition 
so displayed as to allow of its being contrasted with modern French 
art of the last ten years and selections of contemporary painting 
produced by rival Continental schools of the same time. 

The impression which this unique display has everywhere pro- 
duced is that of a decided superiority of French artists over their 
competitors in most schools on the French side of the Channel. It 
has been made almost absolutely clear that European art is in many 
ways dependent on the expansion of French art, and that, pictorially, 
France imposes her law upon most of her neighbours. If one excep- 
tion can be pointed out, it would be perhaps that England has not 
quite followed in the wake of other nations; she certainly has shown 
no tendency to adopt pure French styles and French impulses, 
but wherever she commingled French elements with her own the 
result was usually an assimilation which left to Englishmen their 
own peculiar stamp and originality. 

Looking back into the history of the past we easily observe that 
there was a time when France herself was content to send for crafts- 
men from abroad, and either went to Italy to borrow Da Vinci, 
Solario, Del Sarto, or Primaticcio, or to Belgium and Holland to get 
the small masters who were required to produce what Frenchmen 
were not able to create. A later phase is that of the days when the 
great Frederick obtained in Paris the pictures of Watteau, Lancret and 
the Arcadian school with which he adorned his palaces at Potsdam 
and Sans Souci. These were times which only live in history or 
tradition ; pictures now travel in any direction. But the seats of 
art have become numerous; and the central seat on the Continent 
has remained in Paris ever since the period of the great French re- 
volution. Just before that memorable outbreak the study of the 
classic and of the antique had made its way into the literature of 
France, and under the influence of the dramatists French art again 
turned to the study of the pre-Christian epochs. Poussin and Claude 
manifested a special affection for every form of the old heathen 
legend, and then came the more modern hands of Mengs and Carstens 
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and Jean Louis David. The two first laboured for Germany and 
Austria, Mengs cultivated a new form of Italian eclecticism, 
Carstens prepared to import into Berlin the traditions of Giulio 
Romano and the pseudo-Michael Angelesques. David, who headed 
a similar period of change in France, was destined much more than his 
rivals to give life to the movement which arose on his return to his 
native country. What he accomplished was something entirely new, 
based on a combination of select and ideal form with an application 
of powerful contrasts of light and shade. 

Naturally an exhibition like that of 1889, which was only cen- 
tennial for France, gives us no opportunity of comparing the influence 
of David on the school which he formed at home with that of Mengs, 
Carstens and others, on the art of other places.abroad. It is very well 
known that after the restoration the King of Prussia asked David to 
preside over the Academy of Painting at Berlin; and though David 
refused, it seems not doubtful that his influence was widely felt 
beyond the French frontiers. 

At the very time when the classic naturalism of David began to 
spread England held quite an original and independent position in 
art. Hogarth had gone to his vest after founding the school of 
satirical genre; then had come’ Gainsborough and Wilson and their 
compeers, admirable alike in landscape and in portrait, opening the 
way to /Reynolds {and his contemporaries and followers, men who 
owed something indeed to the Italian school as represented by Claude 
Lorraine, but whose work bore an unmistakable stamp of its own. 
Other countries, unlike Great Britain, had already then adopted 
French ideas in preference to their own; and though it is possible 
to distinguish in Belgium, Austria, and Germany a national art, 
varying somewhat from that which was taken directly from the 
French, still, painting on the whole acquired a general Parisian 
character, modified here and there, for the sake of originality, by 
slight reflex appearances. 

It is not the object of this paper to follow out a special vein of 
thought in respect of early forms of painting. It may be possible 
presently to show, by some examples, how, even now, the independ- 
ence of the English schools has been preserved. 

The art of the last hundred years in France is represented in the 
centennial display not only by the works of deceased masters but by 
those of men who are still living. We see on one set of walls the 
creations of David and his disciples, Girodet, Gérard and Gros, with 
a special place for Gros’s realistic follower Géricault. Prudhon comes 
next—a grand and solitary figure ; then Ingres, with Amaury Duval 
and Flandrin, his pupils. Cogniet, Couder, Gigoux form a power- 
ful group by the side of Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche and Ary 
Scheffer. Delacroix stands forth a fine individual colourist, and 
near him Decamps, on whom he had some influence. Charlet and 
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Raffet represent the military element of their tyme, whilst the animal 
world is shown on the canvases of Troyon and Brascassat. Millet 
devotes himself to the humble life of the laborious peasants of the 
French home counties, whom he follows as they delve in the dust of 
endless fields at eventide and pursue their daily avocations in the 
gloom of the farmer’s yard. Courbet alternately paints the solitudes 
of woods and the gambols of deer and the labours of poverty-stricken 
workmen. A chosen band of landscape-painters fills the walls of an 
entire hall. Corot, the Claude of the present age, appears supported 
by Cabat, Rousseau, Dupré, Daubigny and Diaz. Isabey rules over 
coasts and shipping. 

Of a later age, and quite on the verge of our time, Baudry and 
Cabanel are represented by portraits not less perfect though less im- 
portant than the monumental works with which they decorated the 
walls of Paris edifices and private houses. Regnault and Delaunay 
are prominent by their side as masters of colour and natural move- 
ment. De Neuville recalls Raffet, so far as he is inimitable in the 
rendering of troopers, so French withal that when he has painted 
Englishmen and Germans they always look like Frenchmen in bor- 
rowed clothes. Marilhat and Fromentin in different forms give us, 
in rivalry with Decamps, the lovely tints of Oriental landscapes, the 
picturesque dresses of Levantine caravans, or the flashing arms and 
powdery dust of Arab fantasias in Algiers. 

Of greater influence on the art of France, Bastien Lepage is a poet 
of the humbler spheres, a painter of shaded grounds where people 
are sheltered from the sun either by clouds or projections, and present 
themselves without even a rim of light about them in a grey uniform 
key. Allin his pictures is homely—the tone, the subject, the detail. 
It is a melancholy and depressing art. 

And now we come upon the living who contribute to the centennial 
and not to the decennial series; prominent amongst whom Rosa 
Bonheur shows her inimitable ox-team at the plough, Breton his 
peasants of Brittany, and Puvis de Chavannes his decorative designs. 

Bonnat, who spent his youth at Rome, figures in both places, in 
the first with Roman pilgrims and the like, in the second with the 
grand portraits of later make, which in themselves are work of which 
it is impossible to overestimate the power and the value. Bouguereau 
likewise in both places, and always equal to himself, has clearly been 
awayin England. He returns to France to find his art, so admirable 
and sprightly in its academic grace and silvery finish, no longer in 
harmony with that of the French moderns. Carolus-Duran, a por- 
traitist throughout, reveals his mastery in rapid touch and the re- 
presentation of every sort of stuff, be it silk or satin, or velvet or lace, 
which modern looms produce. Near him are Lévy and Chaplin with 
melodies in white, of gauze, of satin, and kid gloves. Detaille’s 
best compositions are in the century room ; his Dream of the Bivouac 
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elsewhere is a pictorial monstrosity. Harpignies furnishes quick- 
made landscapes in all materials. 

Heilbuth, the Alsacian, whom the French have not yet pardoned 
his German name, still paints those delicate subject pieces in which 
he rivals Meissonier. Meissonier himself contributes to the centennial 
his celebrated Retreat of 1814, which belongs to M. Delahante, whose 
portrait is also here with that of Thiers on his deathbed. In the 
other room are Meissonier’s ‘ Guide,’ some portraits, and a recent study 
of the interior of San Marco, in Venice. 

Raffaelli, a painter of tramps and vagabonds and wretched people 
in sordid surroundings, may be noted in company with Roll and others 
of the same class forming the large school of impressionistic naturalists 
whose gift, like that of Manet, appears to be to make humble nature 
almost a caricature. They deem it sufficient, at all events, to depict 
the prominent features of any object—the more commonplace it is 
the better—in a quick succession of rough brush strokes with crude 
colours thrown into focus by mere juxtaposition. Courbet had done 
something like this in his roadside stonebreakers of many years ago, 
but he at least proved that he could also do something more; and 
Manet remains the great model impressionist of his time, warning all 
who approach him that this sort of bravery may be striking or impres- 
sive, yet is quite insufficient to constitute true art. 

Where Manet has his apotheosis there is Gérome necessarily absent. 
Of this great master not a canvas is to be seen; but all the more 
those of Henner—nudes chiefly—women bathed in blurs of light 
with tremulous edges relieved on almost impenetrable darkness. 

All the moderns that follow display in their everyday work the 
triumph of a new French naturalism which extends alike to subject 
painting, historical painting, landscape, and even still life. We see 
this naturalism in the tendency to represent things as they look in 
the open air, in the sun or in shadow, or in the varying gloom of 
rooms and cottages, as nature presents them, and not as eclectics 
temper them in the equable illumination of the northern light of 
painting-rooms. Realism at the same time continues, as we observe 
the low-life subjects of Raffaelli, as clearly as in the better class of 
peasants delineated by Dagnan-Bouveret, or the working men of 
Roll or the executioners of Rochegrosse. The scientific rules of 
design and balanced composition are neglected or in a fair way to be 
forgotten altogether. But the coarse impressionism of Courbet and 
Manet having had its day, it would not be necessary to mention it 
were it not that its effects are still apparent on the disciples of 
schools outside France, showing that foreign painters come to Paris 
to study novelties, and later on reproduce them in their own homes 
at the very time when they have been entirely cast off by the French 
themselves. 

Of these phenomena it is very curious to cite some examples 
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which naturally find a place when we contrast the pictures of the 
French exhibition-rooms with those of the foreign sections in the 
same building. 

Belgium, the nearest neighbour of France, received its first art 
impulses after the Revolution of 1830, which gave it independence. 
These impulses have been attributed to the familiar examples of 
Rubens and Van Dyck, and the results of academical teaching, 
chiefly in the schools of Antwerp; yet the current which runs 
through the works of Wappers and Gallaic is, in the main, un- 
doubtedly French, and neither of these masters would probably have 
concealed that his early style was shaped in accordance with French 
ideas. Most Belgian artists, indeed, appear to have one foot in 
France and another in Belgium, unless it should happen that they 
have given up their own country to elect domicile across the 
frontier. 

Van Beers is one of the Belgians who has settled in Paris—a 
wonderfully clean and precise painter of burnished miniature work, 
who is represented in the international exhibition by numerous 
canvases which bear on the face of them evidence of their French 
origin; but he is not alone of his class. And amongst his com- 
petitors there are many men of French education. Wauter’s portraits 
prove that the realistic rendering of stuffs, which is so prominent in 
Carolus-Duran, has made rapid strides over the northern border, and 
Knopff reveals that he can paint in the decorative keys which mzrk 
the still broader decorative pieces of Puvis de Chavannes. But 
Stevens, who is a painter of the boudoir, after the fashion of the 
delicate Frenchman Toulmouche, bas also looked at the gauze and 
kidglove painting of Chaplin, though he varies his surfaces at 
times with the more coloured but highly technical tricks which 
once characterised the Austrian Makart. In contrast with A. van 
Hove, who falls back on the old style of De Bruyn, as Bastien 
Lepage once did on that of the Clouets or Amberger in gemlike 
portrait finish, Verstraet takes us back to Millet in his Evening 
Moonlight on a Heath, or his Evening in Autumn, and Spring 
Morning. 

Bavaria at one time had the advantage of possessing a ruler who 
was passionately fond of old Greek architecture, and who rebuilt in 
the Greek taste the principal edifices at Munich. The decorations 
of Schinkel’s palaces and arcades gave life to the school of Cornelius 
and Kaulbach, who carried their art from the South to the North and 
left important traces of their passage at Berlin. This was the period 
of German art which showed a minimum of French elements. Yet 
even amongst the followers of the monumental painters of Munich 
we find Schorn, in whom the study of the Greek classicism of Ingres 
is conspicuous. When there were no more monuments to paint, the 
masters who had cultivated art after the fashion of the Italian renais- 
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sance either lost their practice or fell back on easel pictures. This 
is what happened to Kaulbach in his later days. But the new school 
which now reigns at Munich, and spreads its branches into Austria, is 
no longer that of Cornelius, Overbeck, or Kaulbach. It is the school 
founded by Piloty, whose style was distinctly based on the French as 
practised by the Belgian Gallait. Since Piloty’s time French ideas 
have made notable progress in Bavaria and in Austria as well as in 
other parts of Germany. 

The Diisseldorf and Berlin schools are too feebly represented in 
this exhibition to allow of a fair comparison between the works of 
Frenchmen and Prussians. But no one can deny that by the side 
of those who cultivate Germanic art with a feeling of absolute 
originality there are many others who are as distinctly led by French 
impulses. Berlin in its patronage of artists is cosmopolite, consults 
by turn Vienna, Munich, Weimar, Diisseldorf, and gives hospitality to 
many artists of considerable original power. But with Werner, who 
treats monumental courtly subjects, and Camphausen, who portrayed 
electors, kings and emperors, we have also seen Menzel and Meyer- 
heim, who certainly studied Meissonier, and Hildebrand, whose © 
earlier creations were hardly distinguishable from those of Isabey. 

At Diisseldorf we have had Gebhardt, who transfused into a 
modern age the deep earnestness and pathetic gloom of early 
Christian painting, wandering at times into reproductions of scenes 
from the Passion, in which even the dress of the middle ages was 
copied. Uhde has a ‘ Last Supper’ at Paris which recalls Gebhardt 
in the grave simplicity of its effects, but we also see on the Champ 
de Mars something that reminds us of France in the canvases of 
Liebermann, who re-echoes Lepoittevin and Isabey, or those of Stetten, 
who shows a tendency to repeat the naturalism of Bastien Lepage. 
In the absence of further examples we may point to such Diisseldorf 
masters as Hiinten, the admirable designer of artillery skirmishes 
and battle-pieces, who studied in Paris with Flandrin, and Ludwig 
Knaus and Benjamin Vautier, who are two of the most powerful 
genre painters of the Diisseldorf school ; and both of them lived long 
years in the ateliers of Paris. 

Amongst the Austrians the first place must needs be given to 
Munckacsy, whose admirable ‘ Crucifixion’ and ‘ Christ before Pilate’ 
are perhaps better known than any modern pictures in any part of 
the world. These masterpieces are stamped with a very original 
character in types of a distinct and remarkable mould, and something 
of the Slavonic in masks and faces makes them subtly distinguish- 
able from French works; yet they were painted in Paris, and a 
French impress of breadth and power undoubtedly dwells among 
them. Makart, who died young, though perhaps not too soon for 
his fame, was a descendant of the French through Piloty. Influenced 
by Venetian art, he came to know as much of brush tricks and mere- 
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tricious effects as any artist of his time in Paris. His contemporaries 
Lenbach, Angeli, and Hermann Kaulbach all more or less felt the 
influence of French pictorial polish, which is also apparent through 
the medium of Knaus in the Tyrolean subjects of Defregger. 

Passing by the Swiss, who are neutral in politics but certainly 
French in their painting, we next come to Spain, where it seems 
clear that the style of Fortuny and his congeners, Alvarez and Escosura, 
had its roots in France, whilst Madrazo has the aspect of a Hispanised 
Frenchman competing in portrait on the Parisian field with Carolus- 
Duran himself. Domingo again clothes impressionism in a Spanish 
dress. But it is needlessto multiply examples. Italy exhibits a host 
of landscapes where touch, often of the coarsest kind, takes the place 
of modelling and outline. This is also the mode of the French im- 
pressionists. Boldrinias a pastellist walks in the footsteps of Gervex, 
and Maccari, in a remarkable series of cartoons, emulates the power, 
the finish, and the truth of Géréme. 

No painters, however, have clung so closely to the models of 
French masters as those of the United States. Their skill is various 
and quite exceptional, yet in no sense national. Americans have 
an absolute predilection for French art, as is shown in their purchase 
of Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ for upwards of 24,000/. But they also think 
pictures a luxury only admissible into the States at an enormous 
custom-house duty, and it seems to be of no consequence whether 
the duty is required from Frenchmen or Americans who painted 
their canvases in France. Is it that the custom-house cannot be 
trusted to discern between the rapid sweep of Sargent’s brush and 
that of his master Carolus-Duran, or between the compositions of 
Pearce and work of Bastien Lepage or Millet? A Frenchman 
would probably accept as French the society pieces of Mr. Stewart, 
which are presented with all the artifice of the most accomplished 
manipulators of Paris. Under the hands of Gifford a ‘ Kansas 
Ranche’ is not unlike a stretch of landscape in the valley of the 
Marne. Chase is an impressionist painter of portraits. 

In the Russian section M. Wereschagin is not represented. Had 
any work of his been displayed it would have revealed the discipline 
of the school of Géréme. Admirers of Meissonier may find something 
to recall his art in Pranishnikoff, and we contemplate without surprise 
the series in which the late Mlle. Bachkirzeff gave some reproductions 
of Bastien Lepage. We saw that in one phase of his art Lepage pro- 
duced shadowless pictures, in which everything is subdued except 
the fire of an eye or the ruddy cavities of half-open lips. Mlle. Bach- 
kirzeff, having taken her first lessons from the master, reproduced the 
painting-room, enlivened by model and pupils, with all the care and 
minute fidelity of a beginner who has no style. In an incredibly 
short time she had entirely caught the master’s manner. She applied 
it with surprising realism to portraits of her own countrywomen, of whom 
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she depicted the Russian type, the laugh orthe smile. She painted at 
last the picture of the Children at the Luxembourg Museum, where, 
but for the catalogue, one might say the hand is that of Lepage him- 
self. Is this faculty of imitation admirable? It can hardly be called 
a precious gift, but it is a proof of the wide extent of the influence of 
French art. 

Is it necessary to trace the matter further? French lessons have 
effect in very distant places—in Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and even in Greece; but in these and other places the 
French spirit has spread unequally and with varying rapidity. Old 
styles which once had a charm for Paris still find adherents -at a 
distance long after they have fallen into absolute neglect in the 
French capital. Some people in England recently complained that 
British youths got astray when, travelling to Paris, they looked at 
and perkaps imitated, the French impressionists. This might be 
evidence to prove that English artists of the present generation are 
falling into the French current. But as yet there is no trace of the 
effects which such a cause might be expected to produce. In France 
meanwhile, as we have seen, the impressionism of Courbet and 
Manet is already to Frenchmen a thing of the past. 

English painting was better represented in Manchester in 1887 
than it was in the Paris Exhibition of 1889 ; but even in Manchester, 
where the British art of halfa century was concentrated, it would have 
been difficult to find more than three out of three hundred artists who 
showed any signs of foreign teaching. Armitage naturally took us 
back to the model-room of Paul Delaroche, to which he belonged for 
so many years. Alma-Tadema did not allow us quite to forget the 
lessons he once took from Géréme. Crofts and Caton Woodville 
were clearly traceable to Diisseldorf, whilst Herkomer scarcely re- 
vealed that he was German born. Yet even these had come to look 
essentially British. For the rest, when English craftsmen temper 
their art with any alloy they seldom temper it with anything very 
modern, as we observe in the pre-Raphaelites or in Burne Jones, or 
perhaps even in Sir Frederick Leighton. 

But of a French influence, generally speaking, in the English 
school we find no particular trace. At the Champ de Mars Sir F. 
Leighton is represented by some well-known subject pieces chiefly 
derived from the classic legend, bright with a truly English feeling 
commingled with some reminiscences of the Venetians and of Paris 
Bordone. Sir John. Millais, who has fallen away from the pre- 
Raphaelitism of his early time, appears to have acquired some of the 
peculiarities which mark the style of Gainsborough. Burne Jones 
reminds us of Filippino and the Florentines, Briton Riviére’s 
leopards recall bygone days when Edwin Landseer still wielded a 
brush. Orchardson’s drawing-room scenes rival, yet in no way 
resemble, the boudoir subjects of the Parisians. Fildes is senti- 
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mental, and Marcus Stone dainty, in truly British fashion. Pettie 
perpetuates the school of Ward. Holl, Ouless and Watts furnish 
portraits of original breadth and powerful colour. Leader and Vicat 
Cole are unapproached in France as landscape-painters. In the 
same sort of military scenes as those of Crofts, Mr. Gow produces, 
with delicate gradations of tone, something more subtle even than 
the work of his Diisseldorf rival. Whistler stands alone and in 
contrast with every painter about him in an impressionistic portrait. 
His impressionism is essentially his own, and no one would think 
of discovering in him any influence of Manet. 

It would be difficult to frame a satisfactory reply to the question 
which might now be put—why the British and Continental schools 
have shown such a remarkable divergence. The cause may be found 
in diversity of modes of teaching and variety of habits in masters. In 
France, as in Germany, art is taught in large painting-rooms, some- 
times in academies, sometimes under private management. In 
every case the pupils are swayed and controlled by one person. 
Fifty years ago the ateliers of Cogniet, Delaroche, Drolling, or Schnetz 
were nurseries of artists; students might be counted by hundreds. 
The best men wandered by turns into the private painting-rooms of 
the chief who employed them to prepare pictures. Here the talented 
disciple acquired the last polish preparatory to competing for the Roman 
prize or launching an independent boat on the stream of Paris. It 
has happened that men of this sort became perfect imitators of 
their master’s style. Trouillebert, it is said, prepared the under- 
ground of works which were afterwards finished and signed by Corot. 
How many Trouilleberts have since been sold for Corots no one can 
tell; the fact is, they could scarcely be distinguished. The same 
thing happened to Van Beers; it doubtless occurred to many more 
besides. But in England such accidents were hardly possible. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds employed Northcote to paint in his canvases ; he 
always gave the decisive touches himself; but, as to this, it is 
probable that Sir Joshua’s practice was not general. Few British 
artists of our time, it may be thought, are willing to divulge the 
subtlest secrets of their profession; their security is all the greater 
because habitually they have no journeymen. 

In Munich, Cornelius and Kaulbach favoured the system of 
under-painting by pupils ; it was their way of bringing young talent 
forward ; they took into their workroom those assistants whom they 
judged to be the cleverest, and so bequeathed a system to disciples 
who carried it on to following generations. The result of this 
system in Germany has been very curious; the academies have been 
partly emptied by the action of masters of repute whose private 
lessons were preferred to those of the academical professors. The 
State has paid large salaries to a set of teachers whose schools were 
attended by a very few pupils. 
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In England we have the Academy and the London and provincial 
schools, carried on by the Science and Art Department. Painters of 
note have hitherto been men who made their own way in the world, 
without being disciples of any one master, school or academy. Mr. 
Herkomer, it appears, carries on a private school ; in this he is only 
attempting what Etty and others tried before him. Little may be 
expected to come of it. Our great masters still dislike the principle 
of employing disciples as subordinates ; such secrets of art as they 
possess die with them. If, after all, we achieve something that is 
original and good, we do so by individual effort in a perpetual variety 
of style and methods, and without any school tradition. It may be 
that, endowed with these qualities, we shall end by wielding influence 
on the French schools. Some critics appear to think that this has 
already taken place. 

One thing, to conclude, should not be overlooked: the great 
teaching centre of South Kensington is called the ‘ Department of 
Science and Art.’ There is some reason to fear that art is at times 
sacrificed to science. If both are to be cultivated, it were better they 
should be kept more distinctly apart, and not so completely confounded 


as they are at present. 
J. A. CROWE. 
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HORSEFLESH. 


* A BILL to regulate the sale of horseflesh for human food!’ I hear the 
exclamation and I see the look of distaste. That was the title of a Bill 
bearing my name which passed through Parliament early last session, 
a Bill, however, not aimed at promoting, but at regulating, the sale 
of horseflesh for human food. Just as the object of the Margarine 
Bill was to prevent sellers from passing off imitation butter upon 
those intending to buy butter, so the object of the Horseflesh Bill 
was to prevent them from passing off horseflesh upon those intend- 
ing to buy beef or mutton. 

I do not propose to defend the taste for or to investigate historically 
the eating of horseflesh, but to confine myself to our own times. 


In the first place, let me refer to France and especially to Paris, 
and in doing so put together, in as concise a form as possible, the in- 
formation which I have obtained, arranging it in chronological order. 

Before the sale of horseflesh for human food was allowed in France, 
the French Government referred the subject, in 1856, to the Conseil 
d’Hygiéne, or Council of Public Health and Sanitation, and from 
that body they received a report in its favourin which it was stated 
that flesh coming from healthy horses could without disadvantage 
be handed over for consumption. 

In 1866 a butcher obtained authority to open a shop in Paris for 
its sale. At the same time the condition was imposed upon him 
that he should construct a special slaughter-house, to be placed 
under the superintendence of a specially appointed inspector. In 
1867 the number of butchers’ shops at which nothing but horse 
flesh was sold was 17 or 18, and in 1868 it was 23. During the 
first half of the year 1870, that is to say, before the Franco- 
German war, 1,992 horses were slaughtered in Paris for human food. 
During the second half of that year, that is to say, during the 
terrible winter of 1870-1, so many as 65,000 horses, 1,000 asses, 
and 2,000 mules, called by the Parisians ‘ siege venison,’ are said to 
have been used forfood. During the first half of 1873 the number of 
horses, mules, and asses eaten there was but 5,186: the siege having 
apparently created a temporary dislike to hippophagy. 
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In Paris there has been a steady increase for the last fifteen years 
in the consumption of horseflesh, and at the present time it amounts 
to about five per cent. of the meat consumed there by the people. 
The increase is not confined to’ Paris: At a receht meeting of the 
National Acclimatation Society it was stated that in the Department 
of the Seine there are 132 butchers’ shops where horseflesh is sold, 
and it is known that the number of shops in that Department is not 
exceptional. 

The annexed table is from official sources, and comprises only the 
animals killed at the slaughter-house of Villejuif. There is also a 
special slaughter-house at Pantin, and it is estimated that 3,462 
kilogrammes (or, 7,616 lbs.) of horseflesh were brought into Paris 
from Pantin in 1883. 

Table of the number of Horses, Asses, and Mules killed for the purpose of Food 
in Paris. 


. 








Year Horses | Asses Mules Total 


1874 4,358 318 4,682 | 
1875 4,267 234 | 4,501 

1876 5,698 297 | 5,995 
1877 6,764 330 7,095 
1878 7,829 _ 296 | 8,152 
1879 7,491 336 ‘ 7,849 
1880 6,658 230 2! 6,913 
1881 6,487 261 2 6,773 
1882 7,546 233 ? 7,801 
1883 9,485 307 9,832 
1884 10,323 306 2 10,650 
1885 11,354 333 11,720 
1886 | 18,377 304 2 13,708 

















The amount of flesh for meat obtained from each animal is 
generally calculated to be 250 kilogrammes or 550 Ibs. from a 
horse; 85 kilogrammes or 187 lbs. from an ass; and 200 kilo- 
grammes or 440 lbs. from a mule. 

The price of the meat is less than half that of ordinary butcher’s 
meat: that of the horse being 60 centimes per kilogramme (or 
sixpence for 2} lbs.) and of the ass and mule 70 centimes per 
kilogramme (or sevenpence for 2} lbs.). No octrvi duty is levied, 
and no duty for slaughtering is charged on horses in Paris. 

A special sale of animals destined for the butcher’s shop has been 
for some years established at the Horse Market of the Boulevard de 
l’H6pital. In 1886 the number of horses sold there was 7,725. 
Taking 250 kilogrammes as the weight of flesh obtained from a 
horse, this would give about 1,931,250 kilogrammes or 4,248,750 
lbs. of meat as coming from the Horse Market. 

The total quantity of horseflesh consumed in Paris in recent 
years is as follows :— 

1884 ° : “ 3,500,000 kilogrammes. 
1885 . ° 3,831,206 % 
1886 4,500,653 ” 
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or reckoning a kilogramme as 2} Ibs. :— 
Ibs. ewt. 
1884 t . ; . 7,700,000 68,750. 
1885 : : : . 8,428,653, 75,256. 
1886 . : . ’ 9,901,436 88,406. 


According to the Police Regulations in Paris, horses intended for 
food must be slaughtered in specially authorised slaughter-houses. 

The transport, exposure for sale, or sale of horseflesh coming from 
other slanghter-houses or from skin yards is prohibited in the city 
and in the rural communes. 

Horses intended for food must be slaughtered in the presence of 
a veterinary surgeon or an inspector, commissioned for the purpose 
by the Prefect of Police, who must inspect them before they are 
slaughtered, and the meat when it is cut up. The viscera must also 
be. subjected to the same examination, in order that a complete 
estimate of the state of health of the animal may be formed. 

The meat must not be removed from the slaughter-house until 
it has received a stamped mark of inspection, and, in order to make 
check-inspections easy, the carcasses must not be divided, except 
into halves or quarters, and the feet must not be detached until the 
moment that the meat is cut up in the butchers’ shops. 

Horses which have died a natural death, or which have been 
killed in a feverish condition in consequence of injuries, and horses 
suffering from disease, purulent wounds, or abscesses, even in the 
hoof, are considered unfit for consumption. So too are horses in an 
extremely worn-out condition. 

When the opinion of the officer in charge, upon the health of a 
horse intended for slaughter or the wholesomeness of the meat, is 
contested, a report is drawn up by one of the veterinary assistants, 
nominated as experts, after he has heard all parties, and if that 
report confirms the opinion of the officer in charge, the expense of it 
is borne by the owner of the horse or meat. 

Horses and meat unfit for food must be sent at once, and at the 
expense of the owner, to an establishment at Aubervilliers, and the 
ticket describing the consignment must be shown to the officer who 
drew it up, after it has been marked at the place of destination with 
a formal receipt. 

Meat which has been marked with the stamp of inspection must 
be carried direct from the slaughter-house to the butcher’s shop in a 
closed carriage, unless it is covered up in such a manner as to leave 
no part of it exposed. 

Butchers’ shops for the retail of horseflesh must have signs in 
big letters, advertising their speciality. The hawking of horseflesh 
is forbidden and so is the sale of it anywhere than in specially autho- 
rised establishments. 

Keepers of restaurants and all other dealers in made-up eatables 
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who sell horseflesh cooked or disguised, without indicating its nature, 
or who mix it fraudulently with other meat, are liable to proceedings 
before a police magistrate under Article 423 of the Penal Code or 
under the law of the 27th of March, 1851, according to the nature 
of the charge. 

Lastly, offences against the above provisions are established by 
procés-verbal or summary proceedings, and the carrying out of the 
regulations is in the hands of the Chief of the Municipal Police, 
the Police Commissioners, and the Inspector-General of Market- 
halls and Markets or their agents. 

So long ago as in 1847, establishments for the public sale of 
horseflesh as an article of human food were opened in the German 
capital, and so great was the success which attended the enterprise, 
that the number of horses slaughtered rose from 613 in 1860 and 
700 in 1861 to 1,742 in 1864, and 2,241 in 1865. 

Under the Berlin Police Regulations the sale of horseflesh as 
meat other than horseflesh is visited with severe punishment, and 
under those Regulations a heavy fine was imposed upon the owner 
of a renowned Berlin sausage-shop for mixing horseflesh in the 
delicate wares concocted in his alluring establishment. 

A central slaughter-house is soon to be built in Berlin, to be 
administered by the municipal and police authorities. The present 
one is in private hands. At that establishment over 7,000 horses are 
slaughtered yearly. A police official resides on the premises to 
superintend the organisation and working of the business, and three 
huge mastiffs, of ferocious aspect, guard the place. The Berlin 
Municipality intend to take over this business and expect to make 
a considerable profit out of it. 

At the present time from twenty to thirty horses, taking a general 
average, are slaughtered daily at the central establishment, which is 
situated about three miles out of the town. Its operations extend 
to the suburbs of Berlin and embrace a circumference of about 
seven German, or nearly thirty-three English miles. There are, 
according to the Directory, eighteen registered horse-slaughterers 
at Berlin; but I am told that there are several more in the 
city. They are all licensed and under police regulations. There 
are also thirty-six horse-butchers. There are, moreover, many 
shops registered for the exclusive sale of horse-meat and sausages, 
&c., made from it, and sume of them are old establishments. In 
fact, one of the oldest of these shops, which is still in its ori- 
ginal place and state, dates actually from 1847-8, the year of the 
dearth. 

When a horse is injured or too old to be fit for work, the owner 
sells it to the horse-butcher, who takes it for slaughter to the 
‘Central Slaughtering Establishment.’ After slaughter at this 
establishment, it is skinned and hung up before it is sold by retail 
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in the horse-butchers’ shops. The blood is placed in casks and is 
subsequently prepared elsewhere for use as varnish and dyes and for 
certain chemical purposes. The payment for the slaughter of a 
horse is about 1s. 6d., and 35s. is about the average value of a 
carcass. Each retail establishment deals weekly with from three to 
ten carcasses, the maximum consumption being reached by the con- 
tractor to the Zoological Gardens, and the minimum by the small 
retailers in suburban districts. 

According to a report furnished by Her Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Berlin and drawn from the Metropolitan Police Office, the number 
of animals entered for examination with a view to being slaughtered 
for food consumption and the number of animals rejected in each 
year are as follows :— 








Animals passed and | 
Animals rejected slaughtered for con- 
sumption 


Percentage of 
animals rejected | 


| Animals (horses, asses 


Year and mules) entered | 


i 
} 
| 





ee | — -_ 


| 1881 6,604 | 120 | 6,484 1-817 
1882 6,272 | 131 6,141 2-089 
1883 6,154 | 157 5,997 2-551 
1884 5,675 167 5,508 2-943 
1885 5,894 124 5,770 2-104 
1886 5,723 165 . 2-883 
1887 5,999 | 179 5,820 2-984 
1888 7,051 | 206 6,845 2-922 

















The figures comprise horses, asses,and mules without distinction. 
That, however, is immaterial, inasmuch as the number of asses 
entered does not exceed three to five annually, and but one mule 
has been slaughtered for years past. 

The horseflesh is prepared for sale in the shops of the horse- 
butchers on the return of the carcass from the central slaughter- 
house after it has been stamped by the medical officer as fit for 
human food. It is then made into steaks, undercut, roasting-meat, 
mince-meat, salt or pickled meat of various sorts, hams, sausages of 
various kinds, &c. The average retail price in Berlin of horseflesh 
for human food for the best parts of good quality—such as steak, 
roasting-joints, loin, &c.-—is about forty pfennig or 5d. the pound, 
and for ordinary boiling pieces twenty-five to thirty pfennig or 34d. 
to 33d. the pound. Dogs’ meat sells at fifteen to twenty pfennig 
or 13d. to 24d. the pound. The undercut sells at about 34d. per 
pound, and is considerably prized by the middle and lower classes, 
so much so that several families, especially poor French residents 
in Berlin, give standing orders for a choice fillet of horseflesh to be 
reserved for their weekly Sunday’s dinner. 

In Berlin the run of the custom for horseflesh is not main- 
tained by the poor and indigent, nor by the working classes properly 
speaking, but chiefly by all manner of subordinate officials drawing 
small salaries, and by people obliged to live on a par with them, on 
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account of their moderate earnings, narrow circumstances, and social 
condition. 

About 400 horses per annum are taken straight from the 
slaughter-house to the Zoological Gardens of Berlin. These gardens 
are owned by a limited company. They used to buy the horses 
alive, and kill them for their carnivora in a slaughter-house 
of their own. Now they prefer the supply of ready-killed horse- 
meat from the Central Horse Abattoir, contracted for by some 
of the butchers. There are also some dog-breeding concerns and 
kennels supplied in the same way as the Zoological Gardens. 

It frequently happens that gentlemen leave directions by will 
that their favourite horses shall not be worked. In such cases the 
horses are usually sent to be killed at the Central Horse-slaughter 
House. In England, too, we often hear of horses which are fit for 
work being sent to the kennels, rather than that they should be 
worked to death when they are no longer fit for domestic use. 

The Police Regulations in Berlin to which I have already referred 
are dated the 30th of August, 1887, and contain the following pro- 
visions :— 

Horses, mules, and asses intended for human food must be 
slaughtered at the Central Horse Abattoir. 

The importation of horseflesh, as well as of sausages and other 
articles of food containing it, is forbidden. 

Horseflesh, or sausages or other victuals made of it, such as fried 
mince-meat, corned joints, or chops, must not be kept, sold, or other- 
wise disposed of except in shops or other places registered for the 
purpose, and no other kind of meat or victuals may be kept, &c., in 
any shop or place so registered. 

Every such shop or place must have above or upon its public 
entrance the distinct inscription Rossfleischkauf or Rossfleisch- 
waarenverkauf (or horseflesh sale), in letters not less than fifteen cen- 
timetres (or six inches) in height. This applies also to the cases or 
baskets, &c., of hawkers, which must bear the inscription legibly painted 
upon them, and in such a way as to prevent its removal at pleasure. 

Horses must be examined, both before and after slaughter, by the 
veterinary surgeons of the police, in order to ascertain the state of 
health of the animals. Twenty-four hours is the maximum space of 
time allowed to intervene between the preliminary examination and 
the slaughter. Every animal not slaughtered within the twenty-four 
hours must be re-examined. 

No animal may be passed for slaughter unless it is found to be 
perfectly free from all symptoms of a nature likely to render its flesh 
in the least unfit for human food. Meat which is good for man and 
beast is warranted by the affixing of the official stamp of the 
slaughter-house. 

Unsound meat, which is suitable only for industrial purposes, and 
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also the flesh of horses suffering from any infectious disease, which 
is to be destroyed, are made over to the fiscal flayers. 

Every horse-butcher must keep a slaughter-book in the following 
form :— 


1 9 Rin at 5 6 





Serial | Description of the | Day of | Name of| Police veterinary | Day of 
number | horse, ass, or mule, | purchase the seller; surgeon’s certifi- |slaughter 
stating its age, size, jand note; cate regarding the jor sale if 
colour, and special | | of his | state of health of | redis- 
marks title the animal exa- | posed of 

| | mined 











These books must be stamped by the head police-officer of the 
nearest station-house in the district in which the butcher concerned 
carries on his business. 

The leaves of the books are through-stitched and thread-sealed, 
so as to forestall irregularities. The remarks in columns 1 to 4 are 
filled in by the police-officer in charge of the slaughter-house, with 
the co-operation of the examining veterinary surgeon, and according 
to the statements of the butcher on presentation of the animals for 
examination, in order to obtain the needful slaughter-permits for 
them. The note in column 6, which is also made by the police- 
officer, is made on the day of either the slaughter, rejection, or redis- 
posal of a horse, as the case may be. 

The entry in column 5 is made by the police veterinary surgeon, 
either upon rejecting the animal examined, or upon the re-examin- 
ation of the meat, subject to stating the number of hours having 
intervened between the first examination of the horse when alive and 
its slaughter. 

With regard to the origin of horses, the butchers must be pre- 
pared to verify their statements in a credible manner, and, if not 
personally present, their attendants must produce a written state- 
ment, signed by the butcher concerned, as to the origin and descrip- 
tion of the animals. 

The slaughter-books always remain in the keeping of the police- 
officer stationed at the horse abattoir. Upon special request, how- 
ever, butchers may take out their books for a short time, not exceed- 
ing twenty-four hours in each instance. 

The trade of making up victuals from horseflesh can be carried 
on only upon the business premises and workshops of horse-butchers, 
and those premises and shops must be marked by a clearly legible 
description denoting their purpose, of which the letters must measure 
at least 15 centimetres (or 6 inches) in height. In like manner, all 
earts and vehicles for carrying articles of food made from horseflesh 
must bear tablets distinctly showing words which might be translated 
into Horsemeat or Horsemeat Victuals, 
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Horseflesh sausages are not allowed to contain any other kind of 
meat except that of horses, mules, or asses; but they may contain an 
addition of hog’s fat or of suet (Talg). 

The horseflesh butchers, as well as the hands working upon the 
premises, are bound to follow the orders of the police-officers and 
veterinary surgeons and officials in charge, while employed at the 
slaughter-house. 

The working premises and shops for the sale of horsemeat, and 
places for the manufacture of horsemeat victuals, are under the 
control of the police-officers and veterinary officials charged to look 
after them. 

Any person breaking any of these regulations is liable to a fine 
not exceeding 30 marks (or 24s.), or, in default of payment, to four- 
teen days’ imprisonment, provided no higher penalty is forfeited 
under the common law. 

The flesh of horses slaughtered in contravention of these regu- 
lations, as well as victuals containing such flesh, either exposed or 
sold, or in any way utilised or carried about, is confiscated and made 
over to the fiscal flayers. 


In Italy the sale of horseflesh for human food is not prohibited ; 
but it is subject to the general law laid down in the Code and 
Regulations and to local municipal regulations, of which the princi- 


pal dispositions are that the animals must be slaughtered in the 
public slaughter-houses, and that the flesh must be sold in special 
butcheries. There is no official return of the quantity of horsefiesh 
consumed in Italy. 

As regards Rome, it may be said that there are no horseflesh 
butchers there. In Turin horse-butcheries were opened, but without 
success. Milan seems to be the only place in Italy where horseflesh 
is still consumed to any considerable extent. 


In Austria the slaughter of horses for human food is permitted 
only in places where thoroughly competent butchers are esta- 
blished, and it can be effected only by persons entitled to exercise 
that trade, and in places approved of by the trade authorities in 
conformity with special regulations. According to those regulations 
there must be posted on the outside of shops or stalls where horseflesh 
is sold a bill containing in legible words ‘ Sale of Horseflesh,’ and no 
other meat may be sold in those places. 

Not only must the horseflesh be inspected, but before being 
slaughtered the horses must also be examined and found sound by 
the veterinary surgeons. Moreover, the horses must not be very old 
or in an emaciated condition. 

The following statistics are from Vienna :— 
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Number of horses Number of shops or stalls 
slaughtered Number of horse-butchers | where horseflesh is retailed. 


5,086 
5,034 
5,268 
5,833 
1887 6,271 


Asses and mules are included in the above figures, but only two 
or three asses are slaughtered a month and hardly any mules. The 
number of horses seized by the market authorities for sanitary causes 
were as follows :— 


Year Number of Year Number of 
horses seized horses seized 


1883 . ‘ . ‘ + GE 1886 . . : . . 89 
1884 . . . . - 26 1887 . ° : ‘ . 382 
1885 . , ; ‘ . 40 


The retail prices per kilogramme (or per 2} lbs.) of horseflesh in 
Vienna are shown in kreuzers, Austrian currency, in the following 
table, the figures in brackets representing English pence and their 
fractions, calculating 25 kreuzers as equivalent to sixpence :-— 





Year Forequarters Loin | Best parts 





1883 24 to 32 (532d. to 7 7d.\\28 to 36 (618. Z 814d.) 32 to 40 > ast to 932d.) 
0 40 


1884 | 24 to 32 28 to 3 
1885 [24 to 28 3 (Oas%. to 632d.)|28 to 32 (633d. 4 7114.) 39 r 40 
1886 24 to 28 28 to 32 32 to 40 


1887 24 bd 28 28 to 32 32 to 40 








And now let me refer to the use of horseflesh for human food at 
home. Perhaps some of my readers can call to mind the horseflesh 
banquet given in London in 1868, Banquet Hippophagique, as it 
was called. So far as I remember, the only dish on that occasion to 
which it was said that exception was taken was the jelly, which was 
pronounced to be rather strong. 

Three horses were killed for the occasion. Two had been cart- 
horses, and one had been driven in a brougham and in his prime had 
been worth 700 guineas. Their respective ages were four, twenty, 
and twenty-two years. A baron was carved from the four-year-old. 
Sir John Lubbock, one of the guests, referring recently to the great 
age of the horses, informed me that no matter how great the age 
of a horse, provided that it had a few weeks’ rest and that it was fed 
up before being slaughtered, its flesh should be quite good for human 
food, and that it should not be tough, as one might naturally expect. 
Sir Henry Thompson was also one of the guests, and his opinion of 
horseflesh as human food may, I think, be gathered from the state- 
ment which he made shortly afterwards that he had carefully com- 
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pared liquid extracts made as tea, from beef and horse respectively, 
and that he considered the latter equal to the former both in flavour 
and in nutritive quality. 

It is not generally known that a large amount of horseflesh is sold 
in this country for human food. The reason for this ignorance is 
that the carcasses of the horses are kept out of sight and that the 
meat is sold secretly. ‘This fact makes it difficult to ascertain the 
extent of the sale. 

Moreover, it frequently happens that horses are slaughtered and 
eut up in one town and the flesh sent for consumption to another. 
For instance, Manchester butchers say that a large quantity of 
horseflesh comes into Manchester from the neighbourhood of Oldham, 
while the Oldham authorities say they are not aware that horseflesh 
is sold for human food in their town. Again, according to the town- 
clerk, horseflesh is not known to be sold for human food at 
Bradford, but is known to be sent from Bradford to Manchester, 
where it is sold as butcher’s meat. It is supposed to be sent 
as food for animals, but no questions are asked about it. One of 
the Bradford slaughterers, who kills above 2,000 horses and cows 
annually—the cows being fewer in number than the horses, and 
being such as butchers would not venture to kill or sell—says that 
a very small proportion of his horses would be fit for human food 
—perhaps one a month—-that is to say, such horses as have met 
with an accident. The rest of the animals are all diseased or 
decayed. Again, large quantities of horseflesh are sent from New- 
eastle to London; and this horseflesh is sent ostensibly as cat’s 
meat, in order to disarm suspicion and that carriage for it may be 
paid at a cheap railway rate. This fact is strangely suspicious; 
for, when one considers how many horses there are in and around 
London and how large a number of those horses must die or be killed 
annually, and when one remembers that there is no large and open 
sale for the flesh of those horses, except as cat’s meat, it seems 
that London might as well send coal to Newcastle as Newcastle 
send cat’s meat to London. The flesh is boiled at the knacker’s 
yard and the fat is collected from the pots when boiling and sold to 
grease-merchants or to manufacturers for lubricating machinery. It 
is only the lean that is sent to London. 

As regards the traffic in horseflesh in Glasgow: in 1884 the 
medical officer discovered that at that time considerable quantities 
of raw horseflesh were being sent from that city, invoiced as such, to 
a certain slaughter-house at Barnsley, whence it was sent, after being 
salted, to Kingston-upon-Hull and to London. It was supposed at 
the time that this salted raw flesh was used as human food. Ona 
particular day in December that year, the slaughterer at Barnsley 
had forty tons of horseflesh steeped in brine on his premises, which 
he was going to send to Hull for transhipment to Norway, &c. The 
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place of consignment was Stockholm, where it was said to haye been 
made into German and Russian polonies. Since that time no horse- 
flesh is supposed to have been sent from Glasgow or sold there in a 
raw state or in any state for human consumption. Instead the flesh 
is parboiled, packed in open crates, and sent to London for cat’s meat. . 
The price in March last was 7s. per cwt. In the winter time it was 5s. 
per cwt. A small portion is sold in a raw state to the proprietors of 
menageries for their wild beasts, and about 7s. per cwt. is paid for it. 
A complaint is made by the horse-slaughterers of Glasgow that 
dealers from Newcastle go there and give 10s. more per animal than 
they say that they can afford to pay, working legally with the 
products. The meaning which may underlie this complaint should 
be investigated by the authorities, and inquiry should at the same 
time be made about a trade in old horses between Newcastle, &c., 
Antwerp, Hamburg, «ce. 

As regards London, the medical officer of health for the city in- 
forms me that some years ago an attempt was made in Smithfield to 
pass off the hind quarters of a donkey as veal, and that on another 
occasion the carcass of a horse was sent for sale as beef: but in 
both instances the meat was recognised and at once seized by the 
inspectors. The medical officer also informs me that there is no doubt 
that horseflesh is largely used by low-class sausage-makers under the 
technical trade-name of ‘ Jack.’ The flesh is covered with salt, in 
order to absorb external moisture and to purify the meat from any 
disagreeable smell or taste. Next it is well soaked in water to get 
rid of the salt, and then it is ready for the mincing machine. One 
notorious sausage-maker, who was a large buyer of beef before he took 
to the use of horseflesh, afterwards purchased only the ‘ back fat’ of 
pigs to mix with the horseflesh and bought no more beef. 

From this information, and other such from the best sources, we 
may certainly conclude that the sale of horseflesh for human food in 
this country is considerable, and that possibly it is even greater 
than we suppose, owing to the manner in which the meat is sold 
and the secrecy of its sale. In Manchester large quantities are sold 
at about twenty different shops in the lowest parts of the city, and 
in Salford at about twelve shops and to a large extent. Those figures 
were given me by the town-clerks: but higher figures have been 
furnished by authorities scarcely less credible. Cases occasionally 
crop up in the police courts. They come before the magistrates 
under what are known as the ‘ unsound meat’ sections (sections 116 
to 119) of the Public Health Act, 1875, and the magistrates are able 
to deal with them when the horseflesh is diseased or unfit for human 
food. 

In England horseflesh is sold for food in small pieces or in steaks. 
It is sold by weight—so much per pound—and as ordinary meat. 
The lean of horseflesh is less easy to distinguish from the lean of 
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beef than the fat of the one from the fat of the other. When, 
therefore, horseflesh is sold for human food, the fat is frequently 
removed from it, and beef-fat or mutton-fat skewered on to the 
lean in its place. In this way the meat is made to look more 
tempting, and can be more easily sold to unsuspecting purchasers. 
A poor person goes into a shop, points to a pound or a half-pound of 
meat, pays for it, takes it away, and then finds, under a layer of 
white beef-fat or mutton-fat, a piece of lean horseflesh. 

My information generally upon this subject and kindred subjects 
comes from the officials of the nineteen large towns which were first 
added to the schedule of county boroughs in the Local Government 
Bill of 1888, and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick, Waterford, and elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact that from only one of those towns did I receive 
the answer ‘ Yes’ to the question, Could healthy horseflesh be sold 
for human food at a profit? and from the rest I received almost unani- 
mously the answer ‘ No, unless the horse was killed by an accident.’ 

The Manchester and Salford District Butchers’ Association calcu- 
late that the cost price of the carcass of a horse, dressed for sale to 
a retailer, would be about 24d. per lb., and of a heifer about 6d. per 
lb. But, if the carcass were that of a healthy rough horse, killed 
for food, the cost price would be, instead of 24d., at least 104d. to 
ls. per lb. In technical language a horse weighs about eight or ten 
score per quarter, and carries about fourteen to twenty per cent. of 
bone. At the present time the price which is generally paid in 
England for horseflesh for human food varies from 3d. to 9d. per lb. 
Those are the extreme prices, and they coincide very accurately 
with the last-mentioned figures. 

The horses are sold by the owners to the slaughterers at 25s. and 
upwards each, they are sold by the slaughterers to the retailers at 
1d. to 2d. per lb., and they are sold by the retailers to the public at 
3d. to 9d. per lb. In the north of England the meat is not infre- 
quently called ‘ knackerine,’ a name which suggests from its deriva- 
tion in connection with meat more than the name ‘ margarine’ in 
connection with butter. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to ascertain how many horses die 
or are killed annually in any of our large towns, as the skins at the 
skin-yards are collected from the neighbouring towns and from the 
country districts around, and at the present time no census of horses 
is takenin the United Kingdom. Such a census might be taken at 
a cost of perhaps 4,000/. to 5,000/., and, apart from all other con- 
siderations, it would be of much value for civil as well as for 
military purposes. The War Office cannot take it; the charge 
could not be properly defrayed from army votes. The Board 
of Trade have not the figures. The Registrar-General has not the 
requisite staff. The Government should take the matter in hand. 
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It is also impossible to estimate how many horses are slaughtered 
in this country in consequence of old age, disease, or accident. 

According to the Agricultural Returns presented to Parliament in 
1888, there were in that year 1,420,350 horses in Great Britain, of 
which 971,835 were horses used solely for agriculture and 448,515 
were unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding. 

Parliamentary returns also give us the number of horses annually 
infected with glanders and farcy, but the figures are not satisfactory. 
In looking at them one is struck by the low returns of the country 
as compared with the high returns of the towns, and by the low 
returns of the towns farthest from London as compared with the re- 
turns of towns nearest London or with the returns of London itself. 

We can, however, conclude that the number of horses in the 
United Kingdom must be very large, and when we are told that in 
1868 it was calculated that there were 75,000 horses free from disease 
and available for human food, slaughtered in the United Kingdom 
every year, we may reasonably suppose that the number is much 
larger now. 

The Secretary of the London Zoological Society informs me that 
the superintendent at the Zoological Gardens has had no difficulty 
for many years in obtaining a sufficient supply of healthy horses for 
food for the carnivora. Most of them are gentlemen’s horses and 
many of them are presented to the Society. It is part of the super- 
intendent’s duty to examine all horses offered for sale before they are 
slaughtered, and they are not purchased until this has been carefully 
done. In the event of any disease being discovered when an animal 
is being cut up, the carcass is rejected and destroyed, but not more 
than once in three or four years has this been found necessary. The 
superintendent refuses to receive horses brought by doubtful indivi- 
duals or by those who cannot give a good account of their ownership. 
Horses that have been physicked are declined, whenever it is known 
that they have been so treated. The price paid per horse at the 
Gardens varies from 1/. to 3/. according to size and condition. So 
far as the Secretary of the Society knows, none of the carnivora at 
the Gardens have suffered from eating horseflesh, but of course this 
means wholesome horseflesh. 

The owners of the Manchester Zoological Gardens, so well known 
as the Bellevue Gardens, pay 2/. to 3/. per horse for food for their 
animals. Five or six years ago they paid only 15s. to 25s. This rise 
in price in recent years is, in their opinion, due to an increase in the 
sale of horseflesh for human food. They never give their animals flesh 
from a horse which has been treated for disease or which has been 
physicked. They fatten the horses which they give tothe animals and 
kill them upon their own premises. If they are unable to buy healthy 
horses for slaughter direct, they buy them from slaughterers, after 
satisfying themselves that the horses were healthy when alive. These 
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facts point to the necessity of stringent regulations for the sale of this 
flesh for human food, and suggest a necessity, which is apparently ad- 
mitted in foreign law, of having special regulations for the examination 
by experts of horses intended for human food, both before as well as 
after they ave slaughtered. It is quite possible that many an illness, 
the cause of which may have been traced by a medical officer of health 
to a particular meat-pie or the like, has been caused by eating the 
flesh of a horse which has been saturated with physic before receiving 
its coup de grace. 

When a horse is physicked, or ‘ coped,’ for sale, the drug used is 
not unfrequently arsenic. The flesh of such a horse may look and 
smell quite good after being cooked, but let it get cold and in 
an hour the meat will turn quite blae. In such a case the meat is 
not fit even for wild beasts, let alone human beings. Occasionally 
arsenic is given to horses by grooms, because it is supposed to 
increase their power of assimilating food, and so to improve their 
condition and their coats. When this is done the doses have gradu- 
ally to be increased, for if they are withheld a horse rapidly loses 
its condition. 

The trade of a horse-slaughterer is lucrative enough. He pays 
about a pound a horse. From the hoofs are made glue, combs, &c., 
from the shank-bones the hafts of knives, &c., from the entrails Prussian 
blue, &c. Then the bones generally are ground down in the manu- 
facture of manure. The skin sells at so much a pound, realising 
perhaps twelve to fifteen shillings. The meat as cat’s meat brings 
in three-farthings to a penny a pound. In fact, a dead horse is worth 
to the slaughterer about 1/. a leg, or four or five times more than the 
slaughterer paid for the horse when alive. The knacker, therefore, 
need not starve. 

There are at least three ways in which horseflesh may be recog- 
nised—anatomically, physically, and chemically. By anatomically I 
mean that, provided a horse is not cut up into small pieces, an ordi- 
nary mortal ought to be able to recognise the joints, bones, and 
muscles. 

Physically, it may be distinguished from beef or mutton by its ap- 
pearance. It is coarser in the grain than beef. In this respect it 
resembles bull-beef more than any other. It isdarker in colour and 
looks more moist than beef. It has a peculiar smell and a peculiar 
sweetness of taste. Its flavour is generally considered to be half- 
way between the flavours of beef and game: it is something like the 
flavour of hare. One reason why horseflesh is as a rule darker in 
colour than beef is that horses which are poleaxed, or which have 
died from injury, disease, or old age, are not properly bled and, 
dressed by the slaughterer. It is, however, by its fat that horse- 
flesh is most easily distinguished. The fat of horseflesh is not 
generally mixed with the lean. It is yellow in colour. It looks. 
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more moist than the fat of beef. It soon melts and soon becomes 
rancid. Consequently, unless a rapid sale is effected or the fat 
removed, an advanced price must be charged in order to secure the 
butcher from loss on unsold meat. 

Lastly, horseflesh can be distinguished from beef by its chemical 
characteristics, and it is in this way that it may be recognised when 
mixed with other substances. Who can tell, except the chemist, 
what are the component parts of a sausage, polony, or saveloy ? 
Or who can tell by taste what those parts are? We do not judge 
by taste, we judge by flavour, and in the making of flavour—to use 
Sam Weller’s phrase—‘ it’s the seasoning as does it.’ 

Until quite recently the sale of horseflesh in this country has not 
been recognised as it has been abroad. We had not prohibited its 
sale when fit for human food, but we had not recognised and regu- 
lated it. This, however, was done by the Sale of Horseflesh, &c., 
Regulation Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 11). Its provisions in 
effect are shortly as follows :— 

No person may sell horseflesh for human food elsewhere than in 
a shop, stall, or place over which there are painted in legible cha- 
racters, of not less than four inches in length and in a conspicuous 
position and so as to be visible throughout the whole time, whether 
by night or day, during which such horseflesh is being offered 
or exposed for sale, words indicating that horseflesh is sold there. 

No person may supply horseflesh for human food to any purchaser 
who has asked to be supplied with some meat other than horseflesh, 
or with some compound article of food which is not ordinarily made 
of horseflesh. 

A medical officer of health, an inspector of nuisances, or an officer 
duly appointed by a local authority may inspect any meat which he 
has reason to believe to be horseflesh exposed for sale or deposited 
for the preparation for sale and intended for human food, in any 
place other than in such a shop, stall, or place as above mentioned. 
And if such meat appears to him to be horseflesh he may seize it and 
have it dealt with by a justice. 

On complaint made on oath by a medical officer of health, &., a 
justice may grant a warrant to enter any building, other than such 
a shop, stall, or place as above mentioned, in which such officer has 
reason for believing that there is kept or concealed any horseflesh 
which is intended for sale or for preparation for sale for human food, 
and to carry away any meat which appears to him to be horseflesh, 
in order to have it dealt with by a justice. 

Any person who obstructs such officer will be deemed to have 
committed an offence under the Act. 

If it appears to a justice that meat so seized is horseflesh he may 
make such order with regard to its disposal us he may think desir- 
able, and the person in whose possession the meat was found will be 
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deemed to have committed an offence under the Act, unless he 
proves that the meat was not intended for human food, contrary to 
the provisions of the Act. 

Any person offending against any of the provisions of the Act 
will be liable for every offence to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds, to be recovered in a summary manner. 

If any horseflesh is proved to have been exposed for sale to the 
public in any shop, stall, or eating-house other than such a shop, 
stall, or place first mentioned, without anything to show that it was 
intended for sale for human food, the onus of proving that it was not 
so intended rests upon the person exposing it for sale. 

Finally, for the purposes of the Act ‘horseflesh’ includes the 
flesh of asses and mules, and means horseflesh cooked or uncooked, 
alone or accompanied by or mixed with any other substance. 

The Act defines a local authority, and it extends to Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Such is an outline of the first Act of Parliament in which horse- 
flesh is recognised as an article of human food in this country. 

Further legislation is still wanted, and to promote such legisla- 
tion it would, in my opinion, be desirable to obtain an enquiry—such 
as a Parliamentary enquiry—with a view to an amendment of the law, 
so as to prevent one kind of article of food from being passed off for an- 
other, and specially as to an amendment of the law in regard to the 
sale of unsound or diseased meat and meat which is unfit for human 
food. At the same time the law as to hawking might be put upon a 
more intelligible footing than it is at present. 

LEES KNOWLEs. 
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ON JUSTICE. 
(Concluded.) 


IV. THE SENTIMENT OF JUSTICE. 


ACCEPTANCE of the doctrine of organic evolution determines certain 
ethical conceptions. The doctrine implies that the numerous organs 
in each of the innumerable species of animals, have been either 
directly or indirectly moulded into fitness for the requirements of 
life by constant converse with those requirements. Simultaneously, 
through nervous modifications, there have been developments of 
the sensations, instincts, emotions, and intellectual aptitudes, needed 
for the appropriate uses of these organs; as we see in caged rodents 
that exercise their incisors by purposeless gnawing, in gregarious 
creatures which are miserable if they cannot join their fellows, in 
beavers which, kept in confinement, show their passion for dam- 
building by heaping up whatever sticks and stones they can find. 
Has this process of mental adaptation ended with primitive man ? 
Are human beings incapable of having their feelings and ideas pro- 
gressively adjusted to the modes of life imposed on them by the social 
state into which they have grown? Shall we suppose that the nature 
which fitted them to the exigencies of savage life has remained un- 
changed, and will remain unchanged, by the exigencies of civilised 
life? Or shall we suppose that this aboriginal nature, by repression 
of some traits and fostering of others, is mate to approach more 
and more to a nature which finds developed society its appropriate 
environment, and the required activities its normal ones? There 
are many believers in the doctrine of evolution who seem to have no 
faith in the continued adaptability of mankind. While glancing but 
carelessly at the evidence furnished by comparisons of different 
human races with one another, and of the same races in different 
ages, they ignore entirely the induction from the phenomena of life 
at large. But if there is an abuse of the deductive method of 
reasoning there is also an abuse of the inductive method. One who 
refused to believe that a new moon would in a month become full, 
and, disregarding observations accumulated throughout the past, 
insisted on watching the successive phases for three weeks before he 
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was convinced, would be considered inductive in an irrational degree. 
But there might not unfairly be classed with him those who, slight- 
ing the inductive proof of unlimited adjustability, bodily and mental, 
which the animal kingdom at large presents, will not admit the 
adjustability of human nature to social life until the adjustment has 
taken place: nay, even ignore the evidence that it is taking place. 
Here we shall assume it to be an inevitable inference from the 
doctrine of organic evolution, that the highest type of living being, 
no less than all lower types, must go on moulding itself to those re- 
quirements which circumstances impose. And we shall, by impli- 
cation, assume that moral changes are among the changes thus 
wrought out. ; 


The fact that when surfeit of a favourite food has caused sickness, 
there is apt to follow an aversion to that food, shows how, in the 
region of the sensations, experiences establish associations which 
influence conduct. And the fact that the house in which a wife or 
child died, or in which a long illness was suffered, becomes so 
associated with painful states of mind as to be shunned, sufficiently 
illustrates, in the emotional region, the mode in which actions may 
be determined by mental connexions formed in the course of life. 
When the circumstances of a species make certain relations between 
conduct and consequence habitual, the appropriately-linked feelings 
may come to characterise the species. Either inheritances of modi- 
fications produced by habit, or more numerous survivals of individuals 
having nervous structures which have varied in fit ways, gradually 
form guiding tendencies, prompting appropriate behaviour and 
deterring from inappropriate. The contrast between fearless birds 
found on islands never before visited by man, and the birds around 
us, which show fear of man immediately they are out of the nest, 
exemplifies such adaptations. 

By virtue of this process there have been produced to some ex- 
tent among lower creatures, and there are being further produced 
in man, the sentiments appropriate to social life. Aggressive actions, 
while they are habitually injurious to the group in which they occur, 
are not unfrequently injurious to the individuals committing them ; 
since, though certain pleasures may be gained by them, they often 
entail pains greater than the pleasures. Conversely, conduct re- 
strained within the required limits, calling out no antagonistic 
passions, favours harmonious co-operation, profits the group, and, by 
implication, profits the average of its individuals. Consequently, 
there results, other things equal, a tendency for groups formed of 
members having this adapcation of nature, to survive and spread. 

Among the social sentiments thus evolved, one of chief import- 
ance is the sentiment of justice. Let us now consider more closely 
its nature. 
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Stop an animal’s nostrils, and it makes frantic efforts to free its 
head. Tie its limbs together, and its struggles to get them at liberty 
are violent. Chain it by the neck or leg, and it is some time before 
it ceases its attempts to escape. Put it in a cage, and it long con- 
tinues restless. Generalising these instances we see that in propor- 
tion as the restraints on actions by which life is maintained are 
extreme, the resistances to them are great. Conversely, the eager- 
ness with which a bird seizes the opportunity for taking flight, and 
the joy of a dog when liberated, show how strong is the love of un- 
fettered movement. 

Displaying like feelings in like ways, man displays them in other 
and wider ways. He is irritated by invisible restraints as well as by 
visible ones; and as his evolution becomes higher, he is affected by 
circumstances and actions which in more remote ways aid or hinder 
the pursuit of ends. A parallel will elucidate this truth. Primi- 
tively the sentiment of property is gratified only by possession of 
food and shelter, and, presently, of clothing; but afterwards it is 
gratified by possession of the weapons and tools which aid in obtain- 
ing these, then by possession of the raw materials serving for making 
weapons and tools and for other purposes, then by possession of the 
coin which purchases them as well as things at large, then by 
possession of promises to pay exchangeable for the coin, then by a 
lien on a banker, registered in a pass-book. That is, there comes to 
be pleasure in an ownership more and more abstract and remote 
from material satisfactions. Similarly with the sentiment of justice. 
Beginning with the joy felt in ability to use the bodily powers and 
gain the resulting benefits, accompanied by irritation at direct inter- 
ferences, this gradually responds to wider relations: being excited 
now by the incidents of personal bondage, now by those of political 
bondage, now by those of class privilege, and now by small political 
changes. Eventually this sentiment, sometimes so little developed 
in the negro that he jeers at a liberated companion because he has 
no master to take care of him, becomes so much developed in the 
Englishman that the slightest infraction of some mode of formal 
procedure at a public meeting or in Parliament, which cannot 
intrinsically concern him, is vehemently opposed because in some 
distant and indirect way it may help to give possible powers to 
un-named authorities who may perhaps impose unforeseen burdens or 
restrictions. 

Clearly, then, the egoistic sentiment of justice is a subjective 
attribute which answers to that objective requirement constituting 
justice—the requirement that each adult shall receive the good and 
evil effects of his own nature. For unless the faculties of all kinds 
have free play, these results cannot be gained or suffered, and unless 
there exists a sentiment which prompts maintenance of the sphere for 
this free play, it will be trenched upon and the free play impeded. 
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While we may thus understand how the egoistic sentiment of 
justice is developed, it is much less easy to understand how there is 
developed the altruistic sentiment of justice. On the one hand, the 
implication is that the altruistic sentiment of justice can come into 
existence only in the course of adaptation to social life. On the 
other hand the implication is that social life is made possible only 
by maintenance of those equitable relations which imply the altruistic 
sentiment of justice. How can these reciprocal requirements be 
fulfilled ? 

The answer is that the altruistic sentiment of justice can come 
into existence only by the aid of a sentiment which temporarily 
supplies its place and restrains the actions prompted by pure egoism 
—a pro-altruistic sentiment of justice as we may call it. This has 
several components which we must successively glance at. 

The first deterrent from aggression is one which we see among 
animals at large—the fear of retaliation. Among creatures of the 
same species the food obtained by one or place of vantage taken 
possession of. by it, is in some measure insured to it by the dread 
which most others feel of the vengeance which may follow any 
attempt to take it away ; and among men, especially during primitive 
stages of social life, it is chiefly such dread which secures for each 
man free scope for his activities, and exclusive use of whatever they 
bring him. 

A further restraint is the fear of reprobation shown by unconcerned 
members of the group. Though in the expulsion of a ‘rogue’ 
elephant from the herd, or the slaying of a sinning member of the 
flock by rooks or storks, we see that even among animals individuals 
suffer from an adverse public opinion; yet it is scarcely probable 
that among animals expectation of general dislike prevents encroach- 
ment. But among mankind, ‘looking before and after’ to a greater 
extent, the thought of social disgrace is usually an additional check 
on ill-behaviour of man to man. 

To these feelings, which come into play before there is any social 
organisation, have to be added those which arise after political 
authority establishes itself. When a successful leader in war acquires 
permanent headship, and comes to have at heart the maintenance of 
his power, there arises in him a desire to prevent the trespasses of 
his people one against another; since the resulting dissensions 
weaken his tribe. The rights of personal vengeance and, as in 
feudal times, of private war, are restricted ; and, simultaneously, there 
grow up interdicts on the acts which cause them. Dread of the 
penalties which follow breaches of these, is an added restraint. 

Ancestor-worship in general, developing as the society develops 
into special propitiation of the dead chief’s ghost, and presently the 
dead king’s ghost, gives to the injunctions he uttered during life 
increased sanctity ; and when, with establishment of the cult, he 
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becomes a god, his injunctions become divine commands with dreaded 
punishments for breaches of them. 

These four kinds of fear co-operate. The dread of retaliation, 
the dread of social dislike, the dread of legal punishment, and the 
dread of divine vengeance, united in various proportions, form a 
body of feeling which checks the primitive tendency to pursue the 
objects of desire without regard to the interests of fellow-men. 
Containing none of the altruistic sentiment of justice, properly so 
called, this pro-altruistic sentiment of justice serves temporarily to 
cause respect for one another’s claims, and so to make social co-opera- 
tion possible. 


Creatures which become gregarious tend to become symp athetic 
in degrees proportionate to their intelligences. Not, indeed, that the 
resulting sympathetic tendency is exclusively, or even mainly, of that 
kind which the words ordinarily imply ; for in some there is little 
beyond sympathy in fear, and in others little beyond sympathy in 
ferocity. All that is meant is that in gregarious creatures a feeling 
displayed by one is apt to arouse kindred feelings in others, and is 
apt to do this in proportion as others are intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate the signs of the feeling. In two chapters of the Principles 
of Psychology—‘Sociality and Sympathy’ and ‘ Altruistic Senti- 
ments ’—I have endeavoured to show how sympathy in general arises, 
and how there is eventually produced altruistic sympathy. 

The implication is, then, that the associated state having been 
maintained among men by the aid of the pro-altruistic sentiment of 
justice, there have been maintained the conditions under which the 
altruistic sentiment of justice itself can develop. In a permanent 
group there occur, generation after generation, incidents simulta- 
neously drawing from its members manifestations of like emotions— 
rejoicings over victories and escapes, over prey jointly captured, over 
supplies of wild food discovered; as well as laments over defeats, 
scarcities, inclemencies, &c. And to these greater pleasures and 
pains felt in common by all, and so expressing themselves that each 
sees in others the signs of feelings like those which he has and is dis- 
playing, must be added the smaller pleasures and pains daily resulting 
from meals taken together, amusements, games, and from the not in- 
frequent adverse occurrences which affect several persons at once. 
Thus there is fostered that sympathy which makes the altruistic 
sentiment of justice possible. 

But the altruistic sentiment of justice is slow in assuming a high 
form, partly because its primary component does not become highly 
developed until a late phase of progress, partly because it is relatively 
complex, and partly because it implies a stretch of imagination not 
possible for low intelligences. Let us glance at each of these reasons. 

Every altruistic feeling presupposes experience of the correspond- 
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ing egoistic feeling. As, until pain has been felt there cannot be 
sympathy with pain, and as one who has no ear for music cannot 
enter into the pleasure which music gives to others ; so, the altruistic 
sentiment of justice can arise only after the egoistic sentiment of justice 
has arisen. Hence where this has not been developed in any con- 
siderable degree, or has been repressed by a social life of an adverse 
kind, the altruistic sentiment of justice remains rudimentary. 

The complexity of the sentiment becomes manifest on observing 
that it is not concerned only with concrete pleasures and pains, but 
is concerned mainly with certain of the circumstances under which 
these are obtainable or preventible. As the egoistic sentiment of 
justice is gratified by maintenance of those conditions which render 
achievement of satisfactions unimpeded, and irritated by the break- 
ing of those conditions, it results that the altruistic sentiment of 
justice requires for its excitement not only the ideas of such satisfac- 
tions but also the ideas of those conditions which are in the one 
ase maintained and in the other case broken. 

Evidently, therefore, to be capable of this sentiment in a 
developed form, the faculty of mental representation must be rela- 
tively great. Where the feelings with which there is to be sympathy 
are simple pleasures and pains, the higher gregarious animals occa- 
sionally display it: pity and generosity are from time to time felt 
by them as well as byhuman beings. But to conceive simultaneously 
not only the feelings produced in another, but the plexus of acts and 
relations involved in the production of such feelings, presupposes the 
putting together in thought of more elements than an inferior 
creature can grasp at the same time. And when we come to those 
most abstract forms of the sentiment of justice which are concerned 
with public arrangements, we see that only the higher varieties of 
men are capable of so conceiving the ways in which good or bad in- - 
stitutions and laws will eventually affect their spheres of action, as 
to be prompted to support or oppose them ; and that only among 
these, therefore, is there excited under such conditions that sympa- 
thetic sentiment of justice which makes them defend the political 
interests of fellow-citizens. 

There is, of course, a close connexion between the sentiment of 
justice and the social type. Predominant militancy, by the coercive 
form of organization it implies, alike in the fighting body and in the 
society which supports it, affords no scope for the egoistic sentiment 
of justice; but, contrariwise, perpetually tramples on it, and at the 
same time the sympathies which originate the altruistic sentiment 
of justice are perpetually seared. by militant activities. Contrariwise, 
in proportion as the régime of status is replaced by the régime of 
contract, or, in other words, as fast as voluntary co-operation, which 
characterizes the industrial type of society, becomes more general 
than involuntary co-operation, which characterizes the militant type 
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of society, individual activities become less restrained and the senti- 
ment which rejoices in the scope for them is encouraged ; while, simul- 
taneously, the occasions for repressing the sympathies become less 
frequent. Hence during warlike phases of social life the sentiment 
of justice retrogrades, while it advances during peaceful phases, 
and can reach its full development only in a permanently peaceful 
state.' 


V. Tue IDEA OF JUSTICE. 


While describing the sentiment of justice the way has been pre- 
pared for describing the idea of justice. Though the two are 
intimately connected they may be clearly distinguished. 

One who had dropped his pocket-book and, turning round, finds 
that, another who has picked it up will not surrender it, is indignant. 
If the goods sent home by a shopkeeper are not those he purchased 
he protests against the fraud. Should his seat at a theatre be usurped 
during a momentary absence he feels himself ill-used. Morning 
noises from a neighbour’s poultry he complains of as grievances. And 
meanwhile he sympathizes with the anger of a friend who has been 
led by false statements to join a disastrous enterprise, or whose action 
at law bas been rendered futile by a flaw in the procedure. But 
though in these cases his sense of justice is offended, he may fail to 
distinguish the essential trait which in each case causes the offence. 
He may have the sentiment of justice in full measure while his idea 
of justice remains vague. 

This relation between sentiment and idea is a matter of course. 
The ways in which men trespass on one another become more 
numerous in their kinds, and more involved, as society grows more 
complex ; and they must be experienced in their many forms, genera- 
tion after generation, before analysis can make clear the essential dis- 
tinction between legitimate acts and illegitimate acts. 

A special reason for this should be recognized. Ideas as well as 
sentiments must on the average be adjusted to the social state. 
Hence, as war has been frequent or habitual in nearly all societies, 
such ideas of justice as have existed have been perpetually confused 
by the conflicting requirements of internal amity and external enmity. 


Already it has been made clear that the idea of justice, or at least 
the idea of human justice, contains two elements. On the one hand 
there is that positive element implied by recognition of each man’s 
claims to unimpeded activities and the benefits they bring. On the 


} Permanent peace does in a few places exist, and where it exists the sentiment: 
of justice is exceptionally strong and sensitive. Iam glad to have again the occasion 
for pointing out that among tribes called uncivilized, there are some, distinguished by 
the entire absence of warlike activities, who in their. characters put to shame the 
peoples called civilized. In Political Institutions, §§ 437 and 574, 1 have given 
eight examples of this connexion of facts taken from races of diferent types. 
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other hand there is that negative element implied by the conscious- 
ness of limits which the presence of other men having like claims 
necessitates. Two opposite traits in these two components especially 
arrest the attention. 

Inequality is the primordial idea suggested. For if the principle 
is that each shall receive the benefits and evils due to his own nature 
and consequent conduct, then since men differ in their powers there 
must be differences in the results of their actions. Unequal amounts 
of benefit are implied. 

Mutual limitations to men’s actions suggest a contrary idea. 
When it is seen that if each pursues his ends regardless of his neigh- 
bour’s claims, quarrels must be caused and social co-operation hindered, 
there arises the consciousness that bounds must be set to the doings 
of each ; and the thought of spheres of action bounded by one another, 
involves the conception of equality. 

Unbalanced appreciations of these two factors in human justice 
lead to divergent moral and social theories, which we must now 
glance at. 


In some of the rudest groups of men the appreciations are no 
higher than those which we see among inferior gregarious animals. 
Here the stronger takes what he pleases from the weaker without 
exciting general reprobation; while, elsewhere, there is practised and 
tacitly approved something like communism. But where habitual 
war has developed political organization, the idea of inequality be- 
comes predominant. If not among the conquered, who are made 
slaves, yet among the conquerors, who naturally think of that which 
conduces to their interest as that which ought to be, there is fostered 
this element in the conception of justice which asserts that superiority 
shall have the benefits of superiority. 

Though the Platonic dialogues may not be taken as measures of 
Greek belief, yet we may reasonably assume that the things they 
take for granted were currently accepted. Socrates inquires—‘ Do 
you admit that it is just for subjects to obey their rulers?’ ‘I do,’ 
replies Thrasymachus.? Though otherwise in antagonism, the two 
agree in this conception of what is just. At a later stage of the 
inquiry, Glaucon, describing a current opinion, says :— 

‘ This, as they affirm, isthe origin and nature of justice :—there is a mean or 
compromise between the best of all, which is to do and not to suffer injustice, and 
the worst of all, which is to suffer without the power of retaliation ; and justice, 
being the mean between the two, is tolerated not as good, but as the lesser evil.’ 
And immediately afterwards it is said that men ‘are only diverted into the path of 
justice by the force of law.’* 





2 The Republic, Book I., translated by Jowett, p. 159 (edit. of 1871). Instead 
of ‘Do you admit,’ the rendering given by Messrs. Llewelyn Davies and Vaughan is 
‘ You doubtless also maintain.’ 

* Book II. p, 229. 
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In this significant passage several things are to be noted. There 
is first a recognition of the fact, above indicated, that at an early stage 
the practice of justice is initiated by the dread of retaliation, and the 
conviction, suggested by experience, that it is on the whole the best 
to avoid aggression and to respect the limit which compromise 
implies: there is no recognition of intrinsic flagitiousness in aggres- 
sion, but only of its impolicy. Further, the limit to each man’s 
actions, described as ‘a mean or compromise,’ and respect for which 
is called ‘the path of justice,’ is said to be established only ‘ by the 
force of law.’ Law is not considered as an expression of justice 
otherwise cognizable, but as itself the source of justice; and hence 
results the meaning of the preceding proposition, that it is just to 
obey the law. Thirdly, there is an implication that were it not for 
retaliation and legal penalties, the stronger might with propriety 
take advantage of the weaker. There is a half-expressed belief that 
superiority ought to have the advantages of superiority: inequality 
occupies a prominent place, while equality makes no definite appear- 
ance. 

The conception here indicated that justice consists in legality, 
is, towards the close of Book IV., developed into the conception that 
justice consists ‘in each of the three classes doing the work of its 
own class:’ carpenter, shoemaker, or what not, ‘ doing each his own 
business, and not another’s;’ and all obeying the class whose 
business it is to rule.‘ Thus the idea of justice is made to include 
the idea of inequality. Though there is some recognition of equality 
of positions and claims among members of the same class, yet the 
regulations respecting community of wives &c. in the guardian-class, 
have for their avowed purpose to establish, even within that class, 
unequal privileges for the benefit of the superior. 

But now observe that while in the Greek conception of justice 
there predominates the idea of inequality, while the idea of equality 
is inconspicuous, the inequality refers, not to the natural achievement 
-of greater rewards by greater merits, but to the artificial apportionment 
of greater rewards to greater merits. It is an inequality mainly 
established by authority. The gradations in the civil organization 
are of the same nature as those in the military organization. Regi- 


* On another page there is furnished a typical example of Socratic reasoning. It 
is held to be a just ‘ principle that individuals are neither to take what is another’s, 
nor to be deprived of what is their own.’ From this it is inferred that justice con- 
sists in ‘having and doing what is a man’s own;’ and then comes the further 
inference that it is unjust for one man toassume another’s occupation, and ‘ force his 
way ’ out of one class into another. Here, then, because a man’s own property and 
his own occupation are both called his own, the same conclusion is drawn concerning 
both. Two fallacies are involved—the one that a man can ‘own’ a trade in the same 
way that he owns a coat, and the other that because he may not be deprived of the 
coat he must be restricted to the trade. The Platonic dialogues are everywhere 
vitiated by fallacies of this kind, caused by confounding words with things—unity of 
name with unity of nature. 
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mentation pervades both, and the idea of justice is everywhere con- 
formed to the traits of the social structure. 

And this is the idea of justice proper to the militant type at large, 
as we are again shown throughout Europe in subsequent ages. It 
will suffice to point out that along with the different law-established 
positions and privileges of different ranks, there went gradations in 
the amounts paid in composition for crimes according to the rank of 
the injured. And how completely the idea of justice was determined 
by the idea of rightly-existing inequality, is shown by the condem- 
nation of serfs who escaped into the towns and were said to have 
‘unjustly ’ withdrawn themselves from the control of their lords. _ 

Thus, as might be expected, we find that while the struggle for 
existence between societies is going on actively, recognition of the 
primary factor in justice which is common to life at large, human and 
sub-human, is very imperfectly qualified byrecognition of the secondary 
factor. That which we may distinguish as the brute element in the 
conception is but little mitigated by the human element. 


All movements are rhythmical, and among others social move- 
ments, with their accompanying doctrines. After that conception of 
justice in which the idea of inequality unduly predominates, comes a 
conception in which the idea of equality unduly predominates. 

A recent example of such reactions is furnished by the ethical 
theory of Bentham. As is shown by the following extract from Mr. 
Mill’s Utilitarianism (p. 91), the idea of inequality here entirely 
disappears. 

The Greatest-Happiness Principle is a mere form of words without rational 
signification, unless one person's happiness, supposed equal in degree (with the 
proper allowance made for kind), is counted for exactly as much as another's. 
Those conditions being supplied, Bentham’s dictum, ‘everybody to count for one, 
nobody for more than one,’ might be written under the principle of utility as an 
explanatory commentary. 


Now though Bentham ridicules the taking of justice as our 
guide, saying that while happiness is an end intelligible to all, 
justice is a relatively unintelligible end, yet he tacitly asserts that 
his principle—‘ everybody to count for one, nobody for more than 
one,’ is just; since, otherwise, he would be obliged to admit that it 
is unjust, and we may not suppose he woulddoso. Hence the impli- 
cation of his doctrine is that justice means an equal apportionment 
of the benefits, material and immaterial, which men’s activities 
bring. There is no recognition of inequalities in men’s shares of 
happiness, consequent on inequalities of their faculties or characters. 

This is the theory which Communism would reduce to practice. 
From one who knows him, I learn that Prince Krapotkin blames 
the English socialists because they do not propose to act out the 
rule popularly worded as ‘share and share alike.’ In a recent 
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periodical, M. de Layeleye summed up'the communistic principle as 
being ‘ that the individual works for the profit of the State, to which 
he hands over the produce of his labour for equal division among all.’ 
In the communistic Utopia described in Mr. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, it is held that each ‘ shall make the same effort,’ and that 
if by the same efforts, bodily or mental, one produces twice as much 
as another, he is not to be advantaged by the difference. At the 
same time the intellectually or physically feeble are to be quite 
as well off as others: the assertion being that the existing régime is 
one of ‘robbing the incapable class of their plain right in leaving 
them unprovided for.’ 

The principle of inequality is thus denied absolutely. It is 
assumed to be unjust that superiority of nature shall bring superiority 
of results, or, at any rate, superiority of material results; and as no 
distinction appears to be made in respect either of physical qualities 
or intellectual qualities or moral qualities, the implication is not only 
that strong and weak shall fare alike, but that foolish and wise, 
worthy and unworthy, mean and noble, shall do the same. For if, 
according to this conception of justice, defects of nature, physical 
or intellectual, ought not to count, neither ought moral defects, 
since they are one and all primarily inherited. 

And here, too, we have a deliberate abolition of that cardinal 
distinction between the ethics of the family and the ethics of the 
State emphasized at the outset: an abolition which must eventuate 
in decay and disappearance of the species or variety in which it takes 
place. 


After contemplation of these divergent conceptions of justice, in 
which the ideas of inequality and equality almost or quite exclude 
one another, we are prepared for framing a true conception of jus- 
tice. 

In other fields of thought it has fallen to my lot to show that the 
right view is obtained by co-ordinating the antagonist wrong views. 
Thus, the association-theory of intellect is harmonized with the 
transcendental theory on perceiving that when, to the effects of 
individual experiences are added the inherited effects of experiences 
received by all ancestors, the two views become one. So, too, when 
the moulding of feelings into harmony with requirements, generation 
after generation, is recognized as causing an adapted moral nature, 
there results a reconciliation of the expediency-theory of morals 
with the intuitional theory. And here we see that the like occurs 
with this more special component of ethics now before us. 

For if each of these opposite conceptions of justice is accepted as 
true in part, and then supplemented by the other, there results that 
conception of justice which arises on contemplating the laws of life 
is carried on in the social state, The equality concerns the mutually- 
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limited spheres of action which must be maintained if associated 
men are to co-operate harmoniously. The inequality concetns the 
results which each may achieve by carrying on his actions within the 
implied limits. No incongruity exists when the ideas of equality 
and inequality are applied the one to the bounds and the other to 
the benefits. Contrariwise, the two may be, and must be, simultane- 
ously asserted. 

Other injunctions which ethics has to utter do not here concern 
us. There are the self-imposed requirements and limitations of 
private conduct, forming that large division of ethics treated of in 
Part III.; and there are the demands and restraints included under 
Negative and Positive Beneficence, to be hereafter treated of, which 
are at once self-imposed and in a measure imposed by public opinion. 
But here we have to do only with those claims and those limits 
which have to be maintained as conditions to harmonious co-operation, 
and which alone are to be enforced by the society in its corporate 


capacity. 


Any considerable acceptance of so definite an idea of justice is not 
to be expected. It is an idea appropriate to an ultimate state, and 
can be but partially recognized during transitional states; for the 
prevailing ideas must, on the average, be congruous with existing in- 
stitutions and activities. 

The two essentially-different types of social organization, militant 
and industrial, based respectively on status and on contract, have, as 
we have above seen, feelings and beliefs severally adjusted to them ; 
and the mixed feelings and beliefs appropriate to intermediate types, 
have continually to change according to the ratio between the one 
and the other. As I have elsewhere shown,’ during the thirty—or 
rather forty—years’ peace, and consequent weakening of the mili- 
tant organization, the idea of justice became clearer: coercive regula- 
tions were relaxed and each man left more free to make the best of 
himself. But since then, the re-development of militancy has caused 
reversal of these changes; and along with nominal increases of free- 
dom, actual diminutions of freedom have resulted from multiplied 
regulations and exactions. The spirit of regimentation proper to the 
militant type, has been spreading throughout the administration of 
civil life. An army of workers with appointed tasks and apportioned 
shares of products, which socialism, knowingly or unknowingly, aims 
at, shows in civil life the same characters as an army of soldiers with 
prescribed duties and fixed rations shows in military life ; and every 
further act of parliament which takes from the individual, money for 
public purposes and gives him public benefits, tends more and more to 
assimilate the two. Germany best shows this kinship. There, where 
militancy is most pronounced, and where the regulation of citizens 


5 Principles of Sociology, §§ 266-7 ; Political Institutions, §§ 573-4 and 559. 
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is most elaborate, socialism is most highly developed; and from the 
head of the German military system has now come the proposal of 
regimental regulations for the working classes throughout Europe. 

Sympathy which, a generation ago, was taking the shape of 
justice, is relapsing into the shape of generosity ; and the generosity 
is exercised by inflicting injustice. Daily legislation betrays little 
anxiety that each shall have that which belongs to him, but great 
anxiety that he shall have that which belongs to somebody else. 
For while no energy is expended in so reforming our judicial 
administration that everyone may obtain and enjoy all he has earned, 
great energy is shown in providing for him and others benefits which 
they have not earned. Along with that miserable laissez-faire which 
calmly looks on while men ruin themselves in trying to enforce by 
law their equitable claims, there goes activity in supplying them, at 
other men’s cost, with gratis novel-reading ! 

Evidently, then, amid this chaos of opinions the true idea of 
justice can be but very partially recognized. The workman who, in 
pursuance of it, insists on his right of making his own contract with 
an employer, will continue to be called ‘a black-leg ;’ and the writer 
who opposes the practice of forcibly taking A’s property for B’s benefit 
will be classed as an ‘ & priort bigot.’ 


HERBERT SPENCER. 





THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF JAVA. 


Tae Island of Java was ruled by England for five years. In 181} 
that magnificent dependency of Holland, which now owns a popula- 
tion of 19,000,000 souls, possessed a history full of interest for the 
antiquary, great| commercial possibilities, and perhaps the worst 
colonial government ever devised. 

Its inhabitants, 6,000,000 in number, were Mussulmans of a 
debased type, or aboriginals whose gods and griffins were like 
realised nightmares. Its peasantry were ground down by degrading 
servitude to half a dozen masters, and were often the mere slaves of 
the Chinese who farmed the revenue, and who—too lazy to keep 
accounts, or finding the back of a slave a more permanent record than 
a sheet of paper—would brand on the wretched cultivator’s back 
the 47 per cent. of duty which his crop of rice had to bear in the 
passage from his fields to Batavia. The Government derived its 
revenue chiefly from the monopoly of rice and coffee. This process 
removed all stimulus to industry on the peasant’s part, while it turned 
the Government into a shopkeeper, and made it dependent on the 
state of the market. As might have been expected, there came a 
time when both crops had accumulated to excess, and their posses- 
sion was a burden to the Government rather than an advantage. 
In the meanwhile, the Governor-General had met his troubles by a 
reckless issue of paper, while all spare cash was lavished on the 
military defences of the island. At the moment when one silver 
dollar was worth 64 paper dollars, when the very stores of the army 
had been pawned, when the peasants were on the verge of revolt, 
and the native Sultans in a merely nominal dependence, the British 
power appeared. 

In 1811 Java, partly Hindu, partly Malay, and partly Moham- 
medan, though officered chiefly by Dutchmen, and soon to fall into 
British hands, was in fact French. On the 5th of June, 1806, 
Napoleon raised his brother Louis to the throne of Holland, and 
Java was speedily fortified in the French interest. It was, then, 
against the power of the French Emperor, that the Governor-General 
of India equipped his expedition. The fleet numbered 90 sail, and 
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bore with it Lord Minto (the Governor-General) and—as his agent, 
and the man who was destined to the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Java—Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

Raffles was at this time in his thirtieth year. He was born at 
sea off Jamaica. He entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1796 and early distinguished himself by the ease with which he 
won the sympathies of all Eastern races, and in particular of the 
Malays, whose character and language he soon learned. His book to 
the Malay nation, written when at Malacca on sick leave in 1880, 
attracted the attention of the Governor-General, and his fortune was 
made. 

The conquest of Java is set down to Lord Minto, who was made 
an Earl by the Prince Regent in honour of the event, but: it was 
Raffles who suggested the expedition and pointed out the immense 
value to us of this island—the other India, as he called it. . At this 
time, indeed, most people even in India itself were loth to believe 
that so large an expedition could be destined to the conquest of so 
insignificant a place. However, to. convince the Governor-General 
was as much as was needed, and the troops which sailed showed that 
Lord Minto fully understood the situation, and the strength of the 
enemy. Four thousand red-coats, with the same number of native 
infantry, 300 cavalry, and some other troops, landed at Batavia on 
the 4th of August, 1811.. While the fleet was on its way down the 
Straits of Malacca, Marshal Daendels, who had done so much for the 
army and the defences, had, to his great chagrin, been displaced in 
the Viceroyalty of Java by General Janssens, who now commanded 
the troops. This soldier had an unfortunate record. It was he who 
surrendered the Cape of Good Hope to the English. The Emperor’s 
parting charge, as he sent him to the command of Java, had been, 
*Souvenez, Monsieur, qu’un général francais ne se laisse pas prendre 
une seconde fois.’ He gave battle on the 26th of August at Fort 
Cornelis, a strong position, strongly entrenched and defended by 280 
pieces of cannon. His army numbered about 13,000 men, and in- 
cluded a regiment of voltigeurs. He was totally defeated, losing 
5,000 in killed and wounded, and as many more prisoners. | Colonel 
Gillespie led the victorious troops. His loss was about 900, but 
the action did him the greatest credit, both in, plan and attack. 
General Janssens fled to Buitenzorg, whither he was pursued. On 
the 18th he had fled still further, and reached Samérang, a large 
port on the north side of Java. Here he capitulated to Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, who was Commander-in-Chief of the army. A. week 
before Lord Minto had issued his proclamation declaring the change 
of rule. 

Raffles’ new charge was an island lying nearly due east and, west,, 
with a coast-line of 700 miles, and an area of about 36,000 square 
miles, or. four times the size of. Holland. It contained within its, 
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four seas as many inhabitants as the United States of America, and 
its dependent islands counted as many more. It had been:French 
for five years, in which time the Batavians had conceived‘a hearty 
disgust for their military masters. Before 1806 it had been Dutch 
for 200 years. During these two centuries Holland had managed 
the island exactly like a shop. Batavia was the shop-door, and all 
other ports were carefully closed. They did not possess even a map 
of Java, or any part of it. The interior was given up to growing 
coffee on lands of every imaginable kind, suitable and unsuitable. 
Later, under French rule, the gardens of the Javanese, and even 
their grave-yards, were given up to its cultivation. The wretched 
peasant, when not busy doing Government work, was delivered over 
to the Regent of his province. The Regents, thirty in number, 
including two or three quasi-independent princes, were relics of the 
Mohammedan rule of Java, which lasted from 1400 ap. till the 
advent of the Dutch. Before 1400 .p. was the golden age of Javan 
tradition—the time of a Hindu dynasty. The Regents, originally 
tax-collectors, had assumed the dignity, and really possessed much 
of the power of feudal chiefs. The Dutch had made extensive use 
of them in their administration, and greatly increased their im- 
portance. In 1811 they were all in a state of barely disguised 
revolt. 

The Lieutenant-Governor decided to leave the chiefs’ discontent 
to smoulder, confident in his power to deal with it whenever it 
should burst into flame, and his first efforts were directed to the 
state of the peasantry and the revenue. Fortunately Raffles under- 
stood the Javanese. Without losing time in experiments, he could 
see his way to steady his finances and strengthen his Government 
through their support. Had they been mere savages, like their 
neighbours in Borneo, he must have proceeded differently. 

With rare insight into character, however, he saw at once that the 
true strength of his Government would lie in the willing support of 
the peasantry. Accordingly he determined to abolish all feudal 
dues, and do away with the oppression which practically reduced the 
Javanese to slavery. 

So wretched was the cultivator’s state that three Spanish dollars 
was held a sufficient sum to maintain him and his family for a whole 
year. The peasantry were sober and hard-working, and—like most 
peoples fallen from high civilisation and resigned to their fate— 
greatly tolerant of oppression so long as life was left them; they 
were, perhaps, even more so than any other conquered nation known 
tohistory. They numbered 6,000,000 in Java, and another 6,000,000 
in the dependencies on the chief island. Between them and the 
Government there stood, of right, noone. By custom, however, the 
Regents intervened. 

A weaker man might have been daunted by their truculent array, 
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@ more cautious man would have wasted much precious time in 
determining their rights; and, indeed, but for his Indian experience, 
Raffles might well have been deceived as to their position. But 
the Lieutenant-Governor was neither weak nor ignorant, and was 
possessed of a high courage. He waited only long enough to take 
a rapid survey of the situation, and to get the views of his seconds 
in command. At a stroke of his pen he then abolished the Regents. 
They were henceforth treated with respect, and permitted to retain 
and use all their titles. They were allowed large emoluments, in 
consideration of the lucrative but oppressive dues of which they were 
now deprived. Those who consented to help the Administration 
by exercising police functions—for which their local influence and 
information well fitted them—were liberally paid for their work. 
From all share in the administration of revenue or justice they were 
absolutely excluded. 

Their place was taken by the Residents. These were Englishmen 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor from the body of assistants 
lent him from the Indian services. Their business was to collect 
the revenue, adjust claims, settle disputes, and make themselves 
the friends and confidants of every peasant in trouble. A lucid code 
of rules was drawn up for their guidance by the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself. These established the condition of tenure now prevailing 
in Western India, where no authority intervenes between the 
Government and the owner of the soil. 

Their happy results on the revenue fully justified Raffles’ bold 
step, and their publication alone was enough to change the position 
of the people greatly for the better. In two Regencies, those of 
Bantam and Preanger, in the west of the island, the old system was 
retained. Here the sway of the Regents, who had married with the 
children of the soil, was less oppressive than elsewhere. All classes 
spoke a different language from Javanese, and the land was chiefly 
given up to growing coffee, which species of cultivation the modified 
feudal system made very easy. . 

There was much trade in human flesh in Java. On some of the 
savage islands round, there were tribes who made expeditions to secure 
human victims for their feasts and sacrifices, and Raffles found it 
necessary to lay down the 42nd article of his code of revenue regu- 
lations as follows: ‘The residents are enjoined to be watchful that 
no free Javanese are taken or given in pawn, and that no money 
be ever advanced on the persons of such people on any pretence 
whatever.’ 

At the same time he abolished torture, which had hitherto pre- 
vailed as a mode of legal procedure. 

While this work of reform was in progress the Sultan of Jokjokarta 
took alarm. His country lay in the south of the island, he himself 
was the most violent and intriguing of all the native princes, and 
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was followed by an army of over 100,000 men, untrained but savage 
and warlike, and entirely devoted to their leader. 

Raffles was averse to a military demonstration so soon after he 
had taken the reins of Government, and determined if possible to 
check the Sultan without having recourse to arms. He took a step 
which, in a less determined man, would have been of the most ex- 
treme rashness. He entered the Sultan’s territory with his body- 
guard and announced that he had come to receive his allegiance. 
He proposed an audience. The Sultan accepted, and the inter- 
view took place in the great reception hall of the Sultan’s Kraton. 
This was a large square building with sheer impregnable walls of 
masonry. 

The great courtyard in the centre, partly open to the sky, showed 
at one end the Sultan’s throne, and round it, and half filling the 
space, his crowd of undisciplined warriors. 4,000 men of the fiercest 
tribes of the East surrounded the chief in his tawdry, but by no 
means unimposing pomp. The hall was half lighted by the fitful 
glare of torches, half by the dying day, as Raffles rode into the 
castle. 

Unattended save by half a dozen troopers, the Lieutenant- 
Governor reined in his horse, and awaited from the Sultan some sign 
of his fealty. None was given. Raffles spoke first in Malay. He 
had come, he said, to receive the submission of a vassal who had 
forgotten his duty, not to treat with a rebel in arms. The Sultan 
replied that he was no vassal of a usurped Government, but an 
independent chief who meant to remain so. Raffles rejoined that 
the British could recognise no power on the island that was not— 
as had always been the case in past times—the vassal of the rulers 
of Java, and warned the Sultan, that if it came to force of arms, the 
British were unconquered in the East, and would remain so. An 
angry murmur rose from the armed crowd round the throne, and some 
swords were drawn. But the Sultan, though with difficulty, held them 
in. If he thought of murder asa step to power, some impulse of craft 
or chivalry restrained him. It would be easy to kill this haughty 
man, but would he be any nearerhisend? The other chiefs were not 
ready. He had himself, in fact, only moved to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and was disconcerted at the sharp alternative thus offered him 
of instant submission or instant war with the English, When he 
next spoke it was to temporise, and Raffles felt the game was won. 
The Sultan repeated the oaths of fealty he had sworn tothe French, 
apologised for the offences he had committed against the Dutch settlers, 
' and promised to receive a Resident at his court. 

Raffles turned, and rode slowly out of the courtyard. A glance 
behind him, as he passed into the night, showed a dusky mob of 
angry savages, furious but quelled, waving their scimetars in the 
torchlight, and calling angrily for blood. He reached his camp in 
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safety, and continued the work he had barely interrupted by his 
daring exploit. Though he had failed to secure peace his visit had 
been by no means fruitless. The Sultan was quelled for the moment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor’s bearing, and the other chiefs were 
baffled for some time to come. But the storm must burst sooner or 
later, as Raffles very well knew, and the time for the rebellion was 
skilfully chosen by the Sultan and his fellow conspirators. 

Early in 1812 it had become necessary to send an expedition to 
Palembang, a place on Sumatra, to avenge the murder by its Sultan 
of all the Dutch residents there. Gillespie started in command of 
most of the forces in Java, and with his accustomed dash and firmness 
soon conducted to a close a campaign which Lord Minto afterwards 
pronounced ‘ very glorious.’ 

While the troops were fully occupied in this work, the Sultan of 
Jokjokarta rose inarms. He was supported by the open discontent of 
the Regents of Solo in the North, and the secret aid and sympathy of 
all the other Regents. The Regents of Bantam and Cheribon, districts 
to the east and west of Batavia, had only been hitherto kept down by 
the near presence of the capital and the victorious British troops. They 
now again broke out into mutinous murmurs. Raffles was at Samdrang, 
and the only troops in the island were his escort and the Residency 
guard, but the news of the rebellion had hardly reached him when 
he heard that Gillespie had landed at Batavia. The commandant 
brought only his staff with him, but was a host in himself. He had 
hurried on before his troops, and now joined Raffles at oncé. On 
June 17, with every trooper they could raise,they were before the 
Sultan’s lines. Their army numbered about 1,200, and so prompt 
had been their movements, that as yet only one army was in the field 
against them, but that numbered over 10,000 men. There was 
some skirmishing with the outposts, and then the main body of the 
Sultan’s army came into collision with the British troops, and was 
driven into the Kraton. This was a regular fortified position, about 
three miles in circumference, defended by a wide and deep ditch, a 
wall forty-five feet high, and garrisoned by 11,000 men. It was very 
gallantly stormed on the morning of June 20, but Gillespie was 
dangerously wounded in the assault. Throughout the fighting our 
loss was sixty-five. 

The rebellion was at an end, and terms of peace were dictated. 
‘For the first time,’ wrote the Lieutenant-Governor to Lord Minto, 
June 25, ‘the British power is paramount in Java.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor, his military troubles over, now turned 
his attention to the currency. There was no gold in the island, and 
silver was rapidly disappearing. The metal coinage was represented 
by a few shapeless copper lumps, and the ordinary medium of exchange 
was paper. This had been guaranteed by Lord Minto at the rate of 64 
paper dollars for one silver dollar. Within a year, silver was twice 
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as dear, and still rising. If prompt measures were not taken, buying 
and selling must soon cease altogether. 

In casting about for some Government asset which he could turn 
into cash, the Lieutenant-Governor could find nothing marketable 
but the land. Had he power to sell any? The inquiries of his land 
commission had certainly shown that there was no authority between 
the Government and the soil, and in dealing with the Regents he 
had accepted and acted upon this conclusion. For Government to 
sell what it owned was only another step on, and a perfectly logical 
one. He, therefore, proposed to his Council to redeem some of the 
paper with the proceeds of a sale of land. But the Dutch members 
of Council—Cranssen and Muntinghe—who had gone with him in 
his dealings with the Regents, shrank from this step as too bold and 
hasty, and Gillespie, the other member, was violently opposed to it. 
In the end, and as no other plan could be devised, the Dutchmen 
were won over, but the Commander-in-Chief shut his ears to all 
reason. He assailed the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and out, 
publicly quarrelled with him, and conducted himself with such in- 
decorum, that at one time Lord Minto feared it would be necessary 
to institute an inquiry into his conduct. However, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India interceded, for Gillespie was a daring and skilful 
commander. Sir William Nightingall was sent to Java, Gillespie 
being transferred to Bengal. Before leaving Batavia a reconciliation 
was effected, and the Lieutenant-Governor was left in Java in peace, 
as he thought, with all men. 

When work did not call him elsewhere, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was always by choice at Buitenzorg. This house, the official residence 
of the Viceroys, roomy and light after the fashion of large houses in 
the East, had long stood in the uplands of Java, surrounded by trim 
gardens. Here Raffles loved to surround himself with society. In 
the abstract he had a low opinion of the Dutch, and he did not 
hesitate to extend his mistrust of their character to business relations. 
The Chinese, too, shared his cordial animosity. In abolishing the 
farms of taxes, he was delighted to be able to record that he had 
thus ‘ struck the deathblow to the pernicious influence which the 
Chinese had been permitted to acquire.’ His estimate of both nations 
is summed up in the following passage from his pen. ‘The Chinese, 
in all ages equally supple, venal, and crafty, failed not at a very early 
period to recommend themselves to the equally crafty, venal, and 
speculating Hollanders.’ Of the Malay he had a high opinion, and 
thus analyses his character. ‘Accustomed to wear arms from his 
infancy, to rely on his own prowess for safety, and to dread that of 
his associates, he is the most correctly polite of all savages, and not 
subject to those starts of passion so common to more civilised 
nations.’ But in spite of his aversion from business relations with 
the Dutch nation, and his strong and well-founded distrust of their 
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politics, he loved the specimens with whom his work brought him 
into daily contact—Cranssen and Muntinghe, for example, the 
members of his Council. 

Wherever he happened to be, his house was always full of Dutch 
merchants, English visitors, Malay chiefs, the officers of the army and 
navy, and anyone else who liked to come, to the number of many 
score. When not entertaining his friends, or writing minutes, he 
spent his time in collecting materials for his history, and in studying 
the fauna and flora of Java. The Asiatic Society counted him among 
its most able and zealous members. Even in the midst of the stir 
and excitement of the expedition to Java in 1811, he had found time 
to hold a meeting of the Society at Malacca as they sailed through the 
Straits. In Javaitself there had once been some intellectual life, as 
shown by the existence of a Society of Arts and Sciences, which 
was established on the 24th of April, 1778, with the motto, ‘The 
Public Utility.’ It was dead by Raffles’ time, but he formally re- 
established it on the thirty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. He 
also superintended the translation of the Bible into the Malay tongue. 

By the end of 1813 he seemed to have completed his work. The 
revenue was reformed, and in all its branches yielding good results. 
Under Dutch rule the island had yielded yearly about 49,000/.— 
hardly enough to pay the expenses. The French forced the revenue 
up to 90,000/., but they collected it on a vicious system, and by pre- 
carious means. Raffles’ management increased the revenue to 536 ,000I. 
by means which relieved the peasantry, abolished vexatious dues, and 
determined responsibility, and this while maintaining an army of 
occupation at the cost of 30,000/. a month, and in spite of the loss of 
the American trade by the war with England. After the revolt of 
Jokjokarta the chiefs gave him no more trouble. The peasantry had 
always been devoted to him. The services worked with him like one 
man. 

From this clear sky fell a thunderbolt. 

In 1813 Lord Minto’s term as Viceroy expired, and he left India 
late in the same year. In April 1814 the Lieutenant-Governor was 
entertaining one of his usual large parties of guests at Buitenzorg. 
The officers of his staff were engaged in preparing some private theatri- 
cals. The Lieutenant-Governor was the centre of a busy crowd, bent 
all day on pleasure or business, and himself the busiest of them all. 
He appeared to be free from anxiety or preoccupation of any kind, and 
not till long after the party had broken up, was it known to any man 
that in the intervals of promoting his guests’ amusements, he had 
been writing his defence to a charge of corruption and maladministra- 
tion in office. He was accused of selling Government lands when 
several other courses would have answered equally well, and of mark- 
ing out the best lots for himself, thus nefariously profiting at the 
public cost. 
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Gillespie was his accuser. 

The Commander-in-Chief had returned to Bengal chafing with 
wounded vanity. He found a new Governor-General disposed to listen 
to him, and himself looked on as the hero of the expedition to Java. 
He allowed himself to use the most intemperate language, and was 
soon committed either to formulate a regular charge or to withdraw 
his words. He chose the former course, and drew up his accusations. 
They were no very formidable array, and at this distance of time the 
details possess little interest. One charge, however, may be cited as a 
fair specimen of the rest—the charge, viz., that Raffles might have 
employed the funds of the Orphan Chamber to buy up the depreciated 
paper instead of selling land. The Orphan Chamber had, indeed, at 
-one time contained a large sum in silver. But it had been withdrawn 
by Marshal Daendals to pay for war material, and replaced by paper. 
The step which Gillespie proposed amounted therefore to buying up 
paper with paper of the same value. This was the childish course 
which Gillespie had urged over and over again in Council, and which 
he held Raffles culpable for not adopting. 

The charge that Raffles shared in the sales himself, thus nefari- 
ously profiting at the public expense, deserves notice because it was 
in part true. It was true that Raifles bought some land in the 
auction, but he did not do so nefariously, and he did not profit by 
the transaction: he lost considerably. The facts were as follows. 
When the sale was announced, the party opposed to it industriously 
started the rumour that it was illegal. It was in vain pointed out 
that such sales had often been held before, and that Raffles only 
followed Dutch precedent. They replied—with reason, it must be 
allowed—that it was not as yet certain that Java would be retained 
by the English at all; and even if it were retained there was the 
chance that it would be retained as a Crown Colony, and in that case 
a Governor and Council would probably be sent out from England. , “ 

In only one event, then, out of three might the sale be expected 
to stand. This view gained ground, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
saw that his plan would soon be fatally blown upon. In this coulis 
.a chance presented itself for retrieving the market. A former Viceroy 
of Java—a Mr. Engelhard—settled in the country, proposed to 
Muntinghe, one of the Council, that they should share the purchase 
of alot together. Muntinghe examined the proposal and declined it, 
seeing no chance of profit in it. Engelhard then proposed the same 
transaction to the Lieutenant-Governor. He accepted it without 
a moment’s hesitation, and the sale went forward as announced, 
with perfect satisfaction. Lord Minto pronounced the sale to be ‘ an 
able expedient in a moment of great emergency.’ As soon as the 
Lieutenant-Governor heard of Gillespie’s charge, he resold the lot at 
cost price, and challenged investigation. 

Now it is well to note, viewing the charge made, firstly, that 
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the sale was made in open day in the Stadthaus of Batavia, and, 
secondly, that there was no profit to be made in it, as a shrewd busi- 
ness man had already declined it on that very ground. 

It is also well to note that Raffles’ partner was a former Viceroy, 
a man of dignity and repute. All this was doubtless weighed by the 
Court of Directors, who in their resolution on General Gillespie’s 
charges gave an unqualified testimony to Raffles’ uprightness. But 
the reader with the views of to-day is most struck by the extreme 
impropriety of the whole transaction, which honesty of intention 
does not in the least modify. Although Raffles was very properly 
protected by the difficulties of the situation, and his own patent dis- 
interestedness and great services, yet his excess of zeal brought down 
on him a certain amount of censure, which was perhaps more implied 
than expressed. 

He had no difficulty in showing the absurdity of the other 
accnsations, and he speedily did so to the satisfaction of the Court of 
Directors. 

For the time, however, Lord Moira, who had succeeded Lord Minto 
as Viceroy, was so prejudiced against Raffles that he forbade the 
latter to come to Calcutta. 

In the Goorkha war of the same year Gillespie was shot through 
the heart, at the head of his troops, in leading the second attack on 
Kalanga Fort. His military talents were great, and after his death 
Parliament erected to his memory the statue by the south door of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Between Gillespie’s charges and the surrender of Java to the 
Dutch Raffles suffered two heavy personal losses, in the death of 
Lord Minto and the death of his wife. He found relief and distrac- 
tion in the unfailing panacea of English exiles in the East—work. 
He spent his days on horseback or at his desk, working always with 
an energy that nothing could destroy, neither misfortune, nor mis- 
understandings, nor the ill-health engendered of twenty years’ resi- 
dence in the tropics. He laboured to interest influential men in 
England in the fate of Java; he strove to open up a trade with 
Japan ; he tried hard to abolish slavery. He knew the island better 
than his assistants, and often rode sixty or seventy miles a day. He 
once travelled from Samdrang to Batavia and back merely to be pre- 
sent at a ball. Two years passed away thus, while he watched his 
measures take root and bear fruit. 

On the 26th of March, 1816, Raffles left Java. In five years he 
had built up a prosperous colony out of anarchy. He was spared the 
pain of seeing it restored to the Dutch, his successor being charged 
with the duty. In England the only man of weight who understood 
the value of Java was Lord Minto, and he died soon after his term 
as Viceroy was over. There was thus no one left to enlighten the 
Egyptian darkness which shrouded the question, and the Court of 
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Directors, if truth be told, would not even read Raffles’ despatches 
from Java. Doubtless, too, the Cape of Good Hope, which we had also 
conquered from Louis Bonaparte, seemed the more important place at 
that time. It was on the route to India, and the Suez Canal and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway were yet undreamt of. So on the 13th 
of August, 1814, Castlereagh signed away Java, and Henry Fagel left 
us the Cape of Good Hope and some other places. There seems no 
reason why we should have given up anything, since all were ours by 
conquest from the Bonapartes ; but the Dutch were pressing, and a 
statesman who was rearranging the map of Europe could not be ex- 
pected to disoblige a plenipotentiary for the sake of an island some- 
where in the Pacific. Still one may be pardoned for one moment re- 
flecting on what might have been if we had kept the ‘ Other India,’ 
as Raffles called it. On his return to England the late Lieutenant- 
Governor was knighted. He also received the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen ‘as a signal mark of the Directors’ 
approbation.’ If it did not appear from Lord Minto’s correspondence 
that Raffles much desired this last appointment, the Directors’ remark 
would assume the garb of a grim satire. For Bencoolen was a 
solitary, grass-grown, pestileptial fort in Sumatra, a land of savages, 
and the lieutenant-governorship was an extremely small post after 
Java, But it was not in Raffles’ nature to measure dignities or rate 
very highly the comforts of civilisation, and he was quite contented 
with Bencoolen. 

Here he laboured from 1818 to 1824. Once more the name of 
Raffles heralded the reign of progress, firm government, and considera- 
tion for all sorts and conditions of men. To him England owes the 
establishment of British influence in the Malay Archipelago, extinct 
since the surrender of Java. 

The Dutch hated and feared him, and rightly looked on his policy 
as a menace to their own power. In 1820 the Resident of Batavia. 
refused admittance to Java to ‘all persons who may anyways be sup- 
posed to be connected with Sir Stamford Raffles and his views.’ In 
1823 Baron van der Capellen, then Governor-General, declined to re- 
ceive Raffles, whose ship was then anchored in Batavia roads, or even 
to allow him to land. He could not be forgiven. His administra- 
tion had thrown their greedy shopkeeping ways into an ignoble 
shade, and with such petty affronts was their revenge taken. He 
left Bencoolen on the 10th of April, 1824, and returned to England. 
There remained yet one more work for him to carry out. There have 
been few more lasting contributions to the pleasure and instruction 
of England than the Gardens of the Zoological Society, which Raffles 
established in 1826, and of which he was the first President. 

He died on the 5th of July of the same year. His statue by 
Chantrey stands in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, and bears 
the following epitaph :— 
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To the Memory of 
Str THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Lieut.-Governor of Java 
and first President to Zoological Society of London 
Born 1781—died 1826 


Selected at an early age to conduct the Government 
Of the British conquests in the Indian Ocean 
By wisdom, vigour and philanthropy 
He raised Java to happiness and prosperity 
Unknown under former Rulers 
After the surrender of that island to the Dutch 
And during his government in Sumatra 
He founded an emporium at Singapore 
Where as establishing freedom of person as the right of the soil 
And freedom of trade as the right of the port 
He secured to the British flag 
The maritime superiority of the Eastern seas 
Ardently attached to science 
He laboured successfully to add to the knowledge 
And enrich the museums of his native land 
Promoting the welfare of the people committed to his charge 
He sought the good of his country 
and the glory of God. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





HUNTING AT GIBRALTAR. 
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In 1782 Lord Shelburne advised the giving up of Gibraltar, Mr. Pitt 
advised keeping it. Mr. Burke agreed with Mr. Pitt: speaking in 
the House of Commons, he declared the fortress of Gibraltar to be 
invaluable because impregnable, ‘a post of war, a post of power, a 
post of commerce, and a post which made us valuable to our friends 
and dreadful to our enemies ; that which gave us the command in 
the district of ocean where it lay; that which was the incontestable 
evidence of our pre-eminence and power ; that of all other places was 
what we ought, with the most religious determination, to maintain.’ 

A number of well-informed people will deny, or at all events 
demur to, very nearly the whole of this overflowing conception, yet it 
gives a ready-made thesis for discussion in a Review article which, 
in view of the money Gibraltar has cost, is costing, and will cost this 
country, and of the changed and ever-changing conditions of the 
sciences of artillery and explosives, and consequently of fortification, 
should be at once most interesting and most useful. Perhaps 
somebody will undertake it. 

In a very small way I once contemplated something of the kind 
myself. ‘Animus meminisse horret.’ I was at the time quartered 
at Gibraltar, and Mr. Burke’s rhetoric seemed to supply a number 
of excellent points d’appui. But, above and beyond these, I had 
just completed my military education. The horizon wore a cheerful 
clearness. No more examinations ; in the fulness of time I might 
become a general; it was a mere question of survival, and I should 
not be expected to know any more. We all forget things, and a 
recent perusal of Colonel Clery’s Minor Tactics, and other garrison 
course classics, suggested the immediate professional treatment of 
the subject. I determined upon attacking Gibraltar in its military 
aspect. 

But when I really accosted the ‘ military aspect,’ in spite of book- 
ish array, we seemed to have nothing to say to each other. Even 
a military aspect must smile upon you a little. There indeed was 
the Rock of Gibraltar, but where was the mutual understanding on 
military matters I fancied we should enjoy? I found that a bowing 
acquaintance with one chapter on guns and projectiles in a compre- 
hensive manual, and a few dimensions of revetments and obstacles, 
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had not after all fitted me to commune with a system of fortification 
proceeding from strength to strength—perhaps it may be urged by 
some from strength to weakness—in costly obedience to the ever- 
modernising science of war, and which is an illustrated history of 
artillery since the days of catapults. Gaze as I would at the Rock, 
its blank grey face stared me down, and pale eyes seemed to wander 
away from my glances of sympathy to the vain country of 

Old, unhappy, far-off things 

And battles long ago. 

So I abandoned then, and I abandon again now the ‘post of 
war, post of power, post of commerce’ possibilities of my subject. 
Some considerable authority says that it is a good thing to confine 
the exercise of critical observation to the ‘immediate neighbour- 
hood of practice,’ and this seems to me so nearly true that I shall 
confine the exercise of mine to Gibraltar fox-hunting, Gibraltar 
horses, ‘and Gibraltar horse-dealers. I know that in the present 
day there is positive danger of surfeit in the amount of press and 
periodical writing upon sporting subjects. We shall soon get tired 
of the very letters of the word ‘sport’ in print. Still the peculiar 
renown attaching to Gibraltar, as the Melton of her Majesty’s 
dominions beyond seas, may be some warrant for what follows. 

Over seventy years ago the Rev. Mr. Mackareth, scrambling after 
one couple of hounds on the rock itself, started fox-hunting in Spain, 
and to Ranter and Rookwood and this ordained sportsman must be 
assigned the establishment and present reputation of the Calpe Hunt. 
A good fox makes a good pack of hounds, and the Spanish fox is 
not all that can be desired; perhaps from dwelling in such stony 
rocks he has learned the habits of the conies, and to dodge in and 
out of every hole and corner of this country of crags and crannies. 
But in the cork-wood ravines there are greyhound foxes of the right 
sort, and given a scent and one of these good foxes, the Calpe hounds 
will drive and stoop and fling over a country of stone and jungle in 
glad inheritance of speed and stoutness. The huntsman is a very 
good servant, makes the best of everything, and scratches sport out 
of a graceless and ineligible hunting country. The whips are active 
amateurs and always at work. A fustian clad heavy-weight, an old 
white barb, and the terriers must not be forgotten; a most intelligent 
and picturesque trinity. Never in the way and never out of the 
way, like a well-domesticated husband, this little party always de- 
bouches from some thicket or clears the skyline just as it is wanted. 
A bristling magazine of ironmongery is unshipped from the barb, 
Fustian gets to work, and terriers get to ground. This quarrying is 
a long business, but you can eat your luncheon, talk to the ladies, 
and admire the view. The old barb pleases you; and you thank 
him—unconsciously, perhaps—for his clean white outlines against the 
blue Spanish sky or the sallow greens of the sage-brush. 
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You may happen to run against him round the corner of some 
huge monolith, but the general public see the Spanish fox so seldom 
as to incline you, like Sir Roger de Coverley’s friend, to mistake some 
hound of reputation for ‘a raw dog or a noted liar ;’ and you never, 
-or hardly ever, see your fox go away. I must say this is a great 
objection ; nothing tempts you so much to sit down and ride as to 
see a good fox—for they all look good on such occasions—cheating 
the ridge and furrow of the old fifty-acre ploughing-field. It has been 
pasture for years, and you can jump out of it anywhere. Stealing 
away! do they call it? stealth of this kind is an open secret. 
Stealing away! not he; he’s running bang over the middle of the 
field, with his head straight for the hills, and four miles of the vale 
before he gets there. Come on with those hounds, catch hold of 
your horse’s head, and go up to the front and stay there. 

But I am wandering away from Gibraltar, for we have nothing of 
this kind there. But we all hunt and we all exchange regrets at 
there being no jumping. Indeed, in this latter respect many re- 
member Sion sadly who can hardly have felt very much at home 
there. Still, if there is no jumping it is not an easy country to 
ride—you can hardly say oyer—up and down; and you can stop or 
overpace a horse here as quickly as in Northamptonshire. Science 
and spurs, light weight and luck, help you to get to hounds here as 
anywhere else. Yet, strain slowly as they do through the stubborn 
undercover which clothes the hill-sides, if only hounds keep running 
on, it takes you all your time to keep with them. 

Failing, like Mr. Jorrocks, to be an eagle, let us occupy some 
coign of vantage. Hounds are running in a hidden ravine; now 
and again we hear them like a chime of bells. Otherwise you might 
think the solitary horsemen dotted about on the skylines were the 
vedettes of yonder convoy dragging in long line up the rugged 
hill opposite. As, however, we are out hunting with the Calpe 
foxhounds, we know that the solitary horsemen are no vedettes, 
except so far as the fox and the main earths are concerned, but 
-elderly gentlemen of weight or cunning, who 


Have mounted the top of the hill 
To see the bold sportsmen exert their skill. 


As to the convoy, why, ‘all the jolly chase is here.’ These 
pilgrims of painful progress, which, seen from where we are standing, 
bump, jolt, and seem to groan like a long luggage train, are no others 
‘than the gay ladies and gentlemen who met the Calpe hounds this 
morning at the First Venta or Malaga Gardens. 

As they struggle over the skyline of the Queen of Spain’s Chin 
_you turn your horse’s head for home composedly enough, and why 
not? Have you not often been left behind before? But, ceteris 
-paribus, it is much more discomposing to watch hounds racing over 
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the grass, half a dozen of your particular friends taking liberties 
with a.strong vale, and a squandered following field. That has too- 
much the look of a good thing to be pleasant. 

The Spanish horse (barbs have their qualifications and peculi- 
arities, but we will stick to the horse of the country) takes little or 
no personal interest in the chase, and observes throughout a kind of 
enduring lassitude which is most fatiguing. There are good strains- 
of English blood in his veins, but you find it difficult to catch mucly 
of the English horse in the true Spaniard. He has never got away: 
from his national type, the type we see in Velasquez’ paintings. He- 
stands away behind and under in front, his shoulders look bad and 
ride bad. If he is up to any weight, your breast-plate—you are 
more likely to want a crupper—rests on a swelling bosom the reverse 
of sympathetic to a judge of horse-flesh. 

Freshness he announces by a turgid caper; as it discomposes 
your temper and not your seat, you give him on such occasions ‘ one 
for himself.’ At all other times he rides what dealers call ‘ piggy,” 
and you mentally sell him every day you ride him, for most unflat- 
tering amounts. Still he has merits, and at last you get to like him. 
In his own way he is companionable and sensible as a poodle, and he 
won’t really shut up. Very fond of his home, he will go there as 
fast as you please; always feed, and his legs, if you buy anything 
like the right quality, won’t fill. On such places as the Queen of 
Spain’s Chin you so often have to commend his caution that you will 
come to condone his want of freedom. His action will annoy you at 
first. Be patient ; extravagant dishing is the perfection of fashionable 
action in Spain, and he cannot forget all at once the lessons of a 
cruel youth. But this early training has forced him on to such hind. 
legs as nature has endowed him with, and he is so far balanced 
that you can drive him along with a loose rein and teach him to 
‘get away.’ Broken on a savage bit, he never touches his old 
tormentor; so he seldom pulls and never hangs—that most dis- 
agreeable habit of what is known as the snaffle-bridle hunter in this. 
country. 

‘Think of your horse’s mouth as a bit of flaky pie-crust ’"—a 
great artist’s advice to the writer—but the Spaniard at best has the 
leathern purse order of mouth, and knows no fine distinctions. When 
the Mediterranean fleet is ‘in’ this is just as well. 

I have always felt that there is much to be learned from horse-- 
dealers. ‘Judge the men, not the horses,’ an ornament of the pro- 
fession once said to me, and a man wants a good deal besides applica- 
tion to business and knowledge of make and shape to make things go 
easily and profitably with that ‘amas d’incertitude,’ a gentleman in 
want of a horse. At Gibraltar a Mr. Frank, a Mr. Harry, and a Mr. 
Brian devote much industry and admirable temper of mind to helping” 
their fellow creatures. 
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Mr. F. is a Maltese, and who can help liking Mr. F.? Here we 
are at Giro’s Passage, a narrow flagged court with overhanging louses, 
and much more suggestive of water-colour than horse-dealing. At 
the end of it we find Mr. Frank at a 


Savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes. 


As he offers you a choice of stout or brandy, and presents you in 
turn to the little ones clustered round him, you feel that hence- 
forward you are to be one of the family. There are tones in Frank’s 
voice of no common solicitude for your taste, of a personal vigilance 
over your interests, above all of grateful deference to your opinion. 
Conjugal affection, dear little children, an aromatic atmosphere of 
home life conspire in Frank’s favour—and in your own. You buy, 
and are well pleased, for you will have got a good animal, and the 
deal has awakened soft and unbidden emotions. 

Mr. Harry, a native of the Rock, is quite different, and cherishes 
no lampe du foyer. He wishes to be thought English, and loudly 
regrets an enforced absence from relatives at Manchester. A good 
soul, and for a short time amusing. Mr. Harry pushes the chartered 
freedom of horse anecdote to the verge of license, and recounts quite 
astonishing liberties taken with the courage, stamina, and soundness 
of even the least deserving animals which have passed through his 
hands. He really knows very little about a horse, but possesses a sort 
of untutored instinct which here and there guides and protects 
ignorant people quite as well as judgment. 

Mr. Brian keeps no horses, but places a superior intelligence at 
the disposal of all newcomers. Heisanoldsoldier. Itis a pleasure 
to hear him talk of a campaign, and, in spite of a light check tourist 
suit and elastic-side boots, his whole appearance betrays sabre and spur. 
You are not surprised to hear that he has served with distinction in the 
cavalry, and, slowly but surely, the conversation turns upon horses. 
Does he know of a niceish horse to be bought worth the money? The 
man changes to stone; he eyes you sternly ; the lines of his mouth 
tighten. You feel abashed, almost dishonest ; but he is thinking 
deeply, and thinking for you. At last the pretorian features relax, 
and he says ‘No.’ Do not be discouraged ; he will call upon you later 
in the afternoon, and he may bring you some good news. 

‘ The eye on him ’—his own graphic diction—reveals at once to 
Mr. Brian the possibilities of a horse, and the direction in which he 
will achieve renown. He places them at once. ‘It would be a 
burning shame not to race him!’ he cries with emotion of some; 
‘there’s not an one of them will catch him with the hounds,’ he 
predicts of others. 

So much—indeed too much—for Gibraltar hunting and Gibraltar 
horse-dealers. I remember, the day before I left England, asking a. 
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brother officer what sort of a place it (Gibraltar) was. ‘Capital,’ he 
declared ; ‘ everything goes down in your mess-bill.’ He was quite 
right ; there never was a place where so little ready money was 
needed, even your pari mutuel liabilities going through your mess- 
bill. But he was most of all right in that his opinion was formed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the actualities which make soldiering 
at Gibraltar so pleasant, and make so many soldiers think of Gibraltar 
affectionately. But I still think that something should be done by 
somebody with Mr. Burke and the ‘ military aspect.’ 


RIBBLESDALE. 














PROFESSOR HUXLEYS ATTACKS. 


In the January number of this Review Professor T. H. Huxley con- 
tributes an article ‘On the Natural Inequality of Men,’ in which he 
attacks J. J. Rousseau, and the declaration of the rights of man, in so 
far as they declare man to be born free and equal. As long as Professor 
Huxley confines himself to the special department of knowledge, to 
the domain of biology, in which he is of a world-known celebrity, he 
remains master of the field. His proofs that man is born neither 
free nor equal are irrefutable. 

It is true that a child is a helpless slave when it begins its 
career in this world, and it eannot be denied that even the children 
of the same family are by no means equal in their capacities and 
characters. ‘Some are more powerful and honoured than the rest 
and make themselves easily obeyed.’ 

So far all right; but the moment Mr. Huxley begins to draw 
political consequences from these facts I am no more with him. 
He brings nothing new when he launches his arrows against universal 
suffrage pointed with the argument that only the capable ought to 
govern. Even the simile he employs is borrowed from that of 
Carlyle, in which that great writer declares his opinion of the infea- 
sibility of a ship getting round Cape Horn by calling the crew 
together and taking a majority vote as to the direction to take, 
instead of having the competent men decide it by means of their 
instruments. If a real ship cannot be kept off the rocks by such 
means, how is the ship of state, with its much more complicated 
course, to be protected from the dangers besetting it from all sides, 
if numbers and not competency are to decide its direction ? 

Alas! it is anold, old question, as old as the world, this question 
of government given to strength and capacity, instead of being the 
outcome of majority votes. Hero-worship v. popular rights—all the 
world’s history is nothing but an infinite series of variations upon 
this theme. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, says an English 
proverb. If we apply this old and simple method to the working of 
the principles in question we come to a result quite the reverse of 
the one anticipated by Mr. Huxley. The tyranny and bad govern- 
ment of ages stands arrayed against the system of governing the 
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masses by the classes. For this is what hero-worship will come to 
in the end. Even heroes are poor human beings, full of human 
failings, among which vulnerability to the effects of flattery and 
adulation stands foremost. The foul emanations of these swamps 
will finally create a mist around the most pure and upright, through 
which the sun of truth will find it hard and harder to penetrate. 
The uneducated common sense of the poor clown finally will see in 
a clearer light the real purport of the most momentous questions 
touching the public weal than our poor despot in the midst of the 
haze by which he is surrounded. 

But this is not the worst by any means. As long asthe real hero 
lives, things may work tolerably well; but he is subject to another 
incurable failing, that o being mortal. Who isto be his successor > 
We cannot get him elected by the popular vote; for that would be 
having the crew take a part in the guidance of the ship, which is just 
the thing to beavoided. The hero himself or the wise ones appointed 
by him will attend to it. They did so since untold ages. What was 
the result? Have they always picked out the wisest ? Have they, 
has he, governed for the welfare of the people ? Emphatically history 
answers ‘no’ in the overwhelming majority of cases. The frailty 
of our poor human nature brings it about that irresponsible governors: 
and legislators will first think of their own interest before they give 
way to any other consideration. The final result of aristocratic rule 
always has been, always must be, that the governing minority will 
enslave the powerless majority, will make it give up to them the 
land and the best of its fruits, will make them do all the work for 
their superiors, who finally believe themselves of a higher blood, born 
with special privileges, entitled to the right of spending their lives- 
in laziness, and having the masses support them by their labour. 
Labour becomes a taint, graceful loafing the badge of gentility. 
Most of the governing done by them is to conserve and, if possible, 
increase the privileges they enjoy. Commons are inclosed without 
any regards to the rights of commoners, wars are waged in the 
interest of the governing classes, whereas its charges are borne by 
the people. No, no, Messrs. Carlyle and Huxley, that kind of govern- 
ing the ship of state has not proved a success. May be that the 
crew will not always pick out the best man to take the rudder; but 
certain it is that the monopoly of steering given to a privileged 
minority has mostly failed to bring out the best man. And who- 
would blame the poor slaves in the hold of a slave dhow that they 
think it better for them if they can get the mastery of the vessel, 
even though they know that they have not got the captain’s science 
and experience of steering? Itis true that he would be much more 
likely to bring the ship safely into port than they in their inexpe- 
rience; but what kind of port is it he brings them to? The slave-- 
market, the place where they are to be sold like cattle to hard 
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and inhuman masters. Do we blame them if they do not care 
much for the arrival in such a port, and that they rather run their 
chances of getting into any other place, be it even a desert island 
-or death in the waves of the ocean ? 

There is only one clear course marked out for a man loving his 
brethren and mindful of their real good: that is for him to give them 
the full power over their own destinies, and to work with all his 
might that they may get sufficient instruction to use this power. 
Nobody ever learnt how to swim without going into the water, and 
if we want a crew to know how to steer a ship we must give them a 
chance to learn it, not by jealously keeping them away from the 
rudder, but by letting them steer and standing by showing them: how 
to do it. Instruct the people and cease to be afraid of their ignorance 
if you succeed. Success is impossible, however, unless you look to 
something else first, and that is their being sufficiently fed, clothed, 
and housed, for there is no way of getting knowledge into starved 
brains. And this brings me to the main question, to which Mr. 
Huxley gets in the course of his article, that of landownership ; for 
there is no possible chance of ever really improving the people’s 
social position without first righting this fundamental question. 

Mr. Huxley is drawn to it by criticising the well-known saying 
of Rousseau, in which he accuses the man who first appropriated land 
as being the cause of all evil which came into this world, finishing up 
by proclaiming land as nobody’s property, its fruits as everybody’s. 

Mr. Huxley thinks that this inclusion of the fruits of land in the 
principle of common ownersbip is a perfectly rational conclusion 
from the premises. ‘The attempt to draw a distinction between 
land asa limited commodity and other things as unlimited is an 
obvious fallacy.’ Here is something new. Let us hear how the 
great scientist proves his condemnation of a theory which forms one 
of the bottom planks of all the attacks on the principle of private 
landownership. 

But if the land is limited, so is the quantity of the trees that will grow on it; 
of the cattle that can be pastured on it; of the crops that can be raised from it; 


of the minerals that can be dug from it; of the wind- and of the water-power 
afforded by the limited streams which flow from limited heights, 


This argument is worthy of an ancient sophist or of one belonging 
to a school of philosophers very common in the middle ages, called 
scholastics. From an abstract point of reasoning the theory is cor- 
rect. There certainly must be a limit to the possibility of man’s 
productive power; and it is the whole productive power of man 
which is in question, for there is nothing his hands produce which 
in the first instance is not derived from land; but is it not a correct 
habit to consider such to all ends and purposes infinite limits as not 
being in existence at all? The number of stars, of sand particles, is 
certainly limited, but for all human purposes they are considered as 
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without number. Leaving even the extension of the conception 
‘fruits of land’ as embracing all productions of man’s work aside, 
and limiting ourselves to the raw materials raised from land 
direct, we can practically consider their extension as illimitable. 
Every new progress of humanity adds a further increase to them. I 
recommend Mr. Huxley to read that excellent article of Prince Kro- 
potkin in the June number of this Review for 1888, ‘The Reign of 
Plenty.’ He will find in it that there have been instances of raising 
enough beets from one acre of land to feed four oxen on it, that on 
half an acre as many asparagus were raised as in an ordinary way 
can be grown from sixty acres, &c. The wonders of scientific culture 
are only. in its beginning. 

There is every reason to suppose that we never shall reach the 
limit which Mr. Huxley sees ahead in the future in accordance with 
Malthus, the limit of the means of subsistence. No comparison with 
the organic world will hold good on this field. Man is the only being 
capable of increasing his means of subsistence and of limiting his 
fertility. Even if no further advance was made in agriculture, our 
globe could easily produce food enough for a hundred times its pre- 
sent number of inhabitants. A country is called over-populated in 
our foolish way of looking at this question, when the land necessary 
for the raising of breadstuffs is kept away from the cultivator by 
landlords preferring deer parks to cornfields. England could raise 
twice as much breadstuffs as its inhabitants could consume, instead: 
of growing only one-quarter. The very fact that over-population and 
over-production are almost considered as synonymous expressions, or 
anyhow are indicative of the same state of things, is sufficient to 
refute the whole doctrine of over-population in its application to the 
social question. A country is called over-populated to-day, when a 
part of its people cannot find the means necessary for their subsist- 
ence. They cannot find them because they cannot find employment 
for their labour. They cannot find such employment because there 
is ‘over-production’ of all kinds of goods, never mind whether 
they are produced by agriculture or factory work, whether they 
consist in the necessaries of life or in luxuries. But if there 
is over-production of all the necessaries of life and even of luxuries, 
we cannot have real over-population caused by a deficiency in the 
means of subsistence. There never was a time yet when this earth 
or any single country of it was over-populated in the real sense of 
the word: that is, that they would not have been able to produce 
their means of subsistence if they had not artificial hindrances put 
in their way either by ignorance or abuse of power. And there never 
will be such a time in all eternity to come; for supposing even that 
prosperity had not its usual effects of regulating family increase, at 
least a thousand years would elapse, if we consider the past increase, 
perhaps a million even, before this earth would ever be too small for 
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its inhabitants. Let us leave this care to the people living at that 
period, and meanwhile console ourselves with the German proverb, 
‘Wenn der Himmel einfillt, gehen alle Spatzen zu Grunde’ (when 
the skies fall down all the sparrows will be killed). 

The fruits of land are practically unlimited, if by fruits we 
understand those products of land raised on it by man’s labour, or 
growing wild on it. Of course we must suppose them being given 
back to the soil by man after having passed through his body, or 
after he used them in some other way, for this is a necessary condi- 
tion of keeping the productive powers of the soil unimpaired. 
* Minerals, wind- and water-power, which Mr. Huxley characteristically 
counts among the fruits of land, certainly do not at all belong to- 
that category. Wind and water are forces of nature which, like all 
others, can only be made use of by having access to land, and in this 
way are indirectly owned by those who possess the land. Minerals 
are parts of the substance of land. Their quantity is certainly 
limited, but not in the same sense as the surface area of land is 
limited. Human ingenuity makes it possible to get at deposits 
which in former times were considered inaccessible, and there can 
be no doubt that we shall continue in this progressive line. All our 
ingenuity will never enable us, though, to increase the surface area 
of land to any noticeable degree. The result of all this must be 
that the more the inventive skill of man, the increase of his numbers 
on earth, and better division of labour will enable him to increase 
the number and value of products he gets out of the land, the more 
will be the increase of value of the land, the same being incapable 
of increase. As we see, it is not a question of limitability and un- 
limitability, but one of increase and stability. The fruits can, land 
cannot, be increased; there is the whole question. I have devoted 
more attention to this part of Mr. Huxley’s paper, not because I 
think it of great importance in regard to the main argument which 
now follows, but because Mr. Huxley gave me a feeling of satisfac- 
tion which the best proofs of the correctness of the principles land 
nationalisers are fighting for could hardly increase; because if the 
best fighting men our enemies can put forward are reduced to this 
kind of arguments, the beginning of the end must be very near. 

Mr. Huxley now comes to the refutation of the theory that force 
or fraud had been the first foundations of landownership. But 
even if and where it was, there ought to be ‘a statute of limitation,” 
according to his views. ‘There is nothing more fatal to nobility of 
personal character than the nursing of the feeling of revenge—no- 
thing that more clearly indicates a barbarous state of society than the 
carrying on of a vendetta, generation after generation. ‘“ Musst immer 
thun wie neu geboren” is the best of maxims for the guidance of the 
life of states, no less than that of individuals.’ I think I am of as 
forgiving a nature as Mr. Huxley. If I ever should meet a man 
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whose great-grandfather had killed mine, I do not think this would 
prevent my enjoying his society in the least, and even inviting him 
to my house. But if not only the children of the ancestor in ques- 
tion had acted similarly with those of mine, if even the gentleman in 
my presence himself was to my certain knowledge quietly preparing 
to put an end to my mortal life, I do not think that I would vote 
for a statute of limitation limiting my revenge, but not limiting his 
murderous proceedings, nor do I believe that I would carry personal 
nobility so far as to invite the gentleman to dinner. If anybody 
robbed my great-grandfather of some goods produced by his labour, 
it would be wrong if I wanted to make his innocent grandchild re- 
sponsible for the action. Human productions are perishable, and 
ten to one the object in question is no more in existence, would be 
no more in existence if my great-grandfather had kept it. But sup- 
posing the object not only was of an imperishable nature, but its 
possession was a condition of life and death, not only for my ancestor, 
but for me, that whoever holds it has it in his power to murder me, 
as it gave our friend’s grandfather the power to. murder mine, and 
supposing that I felt sure of this power being exercised on me as it 
was exercised on my grandfather, does Mr. Huxley really think that 
I ought to carry the nobility of personal character so far as to quietly 
leave the gentleman in possession of the object in question ? 

Well, land is exactly a thing of this description. The man who 
owns it has got certain rights over the life of his fellow-men, the ex- 
tent of which can go, and very often goes, to the taking of this life. 
Or can it perhaps be denied that the perpetrators of the Sutherland 
clearances were downright murderers, though they did nothing but 
what the law allowed them to do and even to this day allows every 
landlord todo? The man who starves in a London slum, is he not 
murdered by the landlord who drove him or the man who took his 
place from the land ? 

But this whole question of the origin of landownership and 
that of retribution is a secondary one, to be taken into consideration 
only when that of compensation comes up for discussion. The first 
and main point which we have to settle is whether or not our present 
system of landownership is the cause of the sufferings which the 
masses are enduring. Whether or not the proofs brought forward 
by land nationalisers affirming this question emphatically can be 
invalidated is not the point treated by Mr. Huxley, and, therefore, 
has not to form part of this reply. 

Let us assume the majority of the English nation to have become 
convinced of the fact that private landownership is at the bottom of 
all the evils they suffer from, and that these evils get worse from 
day to day until they are sure to lead to a general catastrophe. 
Departing from this assumption, I maintain that the people have 
the right and the duty to change their present land laws, even if as 
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far as abolishing private ownership altogether. Who will prevent 
them? Even Mr. Huxley cannot deny that some part of the land 
was acquired by force. The people are perfectly willing to forgive 
it; all they claim is the same right for themselves, when strength 
is on their side, which is now the case, or soon will be. 

Let nobody enjoy a special privilege unless he renders a special 
service for it. If an author, an inventor, is allowed only a limited 
monopoly for the inestimable benefits he confers upon humanity, if 
we have got a statute of limitation in such cases, why not apply the 
same to those who benefited the community hy any improvement 
they brought into the manner of using land ? 

Mr. Graham Wallas, of Oxford, said, ‘ that if the old Whig states- 
men had been authors, we should certainly have had an entail of 
ideas, and there would have been a Duke of Shakespeare, to whom 
we should all have had to pay two or three pounds for the privilege 
of reading his ancestor’s works, provided that we return the copy 
uninjured at the end of a fortnight.’ Would such a privilege not 
have been much more justified than that given to landlords? 
Shakespeare created his works. Without him they would never 
have existed. God created the land. If improvements could 
give a right to its possession, then a new commentator, who makes 
us see beauties in the works of that author we did not see before, 
might by right claim the ownership of the works in question. We 
only give him acertain right in his improvements; why should a 
land-improver get more ? 

Supposing Mr. Huxley is right in saying that the communal 
system was bound to go to pieces and be replaced by individual 
ownership, in consequence of the operation of purely‘industrial causes, 
does this prove anything against land nationalisation? If experience 
has proved that individual ownership, after, for a time, being an en- 
couragement to individual exertion, became the very reverse through 
its finally throwing the land into the hands of the drone and keeping 
it from the worker, except on terms which leave him a good deal less 
than he ever got under the communal system ; if on the other hand 
a new system of communal and state ownership has been found which 
does away with the drawbacks of the old one, without giving up its 
advantages, by giving full scope and full reward to individual enter- 
prise, without robbing the community, and without the dangers of 
having the drone step into the shoes of the worker: if this can 
be done, and it can, what weight will such arguments conserve as 
Mr. Huxley brings forth against the greatest reform humanity has 
carried through for 2000 years? Itis a great pity that a false instinct 
of conservatism leads such men, who could do so much good, into 
such a false channel ! 

In the February number Mr. Huxley publishes another paper on 
a similar subject, entitled ‘ Natural Rights and Political Rights.’ 

Vout. XXVII.—No. 158. pS 
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I do not care to follow him into the abstract philosophy of his 
arguments. I always had a kind of horror of abstract philosophy. 
You can prove anything with it. Didn’t I see Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
argument against land nationalisation, that if the earth belonged to 
all men, they could only dispose of it by unanimous vote, and that 
no majority however large had a right todo so? The practical con- 
clusion of such philosophical trash of course is, that a minority is not 
to be disturbed in the possession of common property, held in accord- 
ance with self-made laws, because we cannot get a unanimous vote 
against the minority, their own vote, of course, being opposed. I wonder 
how Mr. Herbert acts when, in the capacity of shareholder in a limited 
stock company, his decision is wanted against glaring abuses enacted 
by some directors. Will he decide that they cannot be disturbed, 
because the property of the company belongs to all shareholders 
jointly, and that therefore no majority of them can arrive at any 
decision in regard to the common property? As the defaulting 
directors form part of the property holders, and as their vote cannot 
be had against themselves, nothing can be done. 

The philosophical rigour of Mr. Herbert. seems to be very elastic, 
for in his latest manifesto, issued on the occasion of a new individual- 
istic paper, he says that his programme will be ‘ to insist upon the 
fundamental right of each individual to direct his own life in such 
fashion as seems right to himself, provided only that he does not 
aggress upon the equal rights of others.’ How he can reconcile this 
with that other part of his programme, in which he says that he will 
defend property against all attacks, he does not say, and yet it might 
have been a very interesting subject of abstract or practical philo- 
sophy to show how private landownership can be sustained as a right 
which does not interfere with the equal rights of others. 

If a few thousand individuals own the soil of Great Britain, with 
the power of doing with their property what they. like, including 
their privilege of ejecting the rest of the British nation from their 
native soil, how are these to exercise their free rights of British 
citizens ; how can the rights of the minority be considered as not 
interfering with those of the majority ? 

Mr. Huxley is not quite as philosophical as Mr. Herbert. He 
does not call for a unanimous vote of all the inhabitants of this earth, 
but he cannot see how we can claim a right for a nation to demand 
exclusive possession of this earth, which belongs to all men. ‘ What 
right has any community, from a village to a nation, to several pro- 
perty in land, more than an individual man has?’ What would 
English land-nationalisers say, he asks, if a Chinaman were to claim 
his share of the English soil? I will tell him what they would say. 
They would not at all object to the principle, just as little as a 
religious man will object to that of universal love and brotherhood. 
But just as this same religious man will arm to his teeth to help in 
defending his country against the attacks of a neighbouring state, 
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and quietly will shoot his brethren if they take it into their head to 
come into collision with certain rights of his, just as well must we 
continue national divisions of territorial rights, until that day of 
universal peace and brotherhood arrives, when states will be nothing 
more than provinces of the great empire of man, governed by a 
general congress, yearly convened at one or the other of the capitals. 
In that day we may arrive at real common ownership of land property, 
which all over the world will be let to whosoever bids the highest 
rent, every state collecting the rents in her dominions, to account 
for them in the great land-clearing house of humanity, so that each 
citizen of the world gets his exact share of the rental value of this 
earth. Until such a perfect state can be reached, we must try to get the 
best attainable under present circumstances. Having only progressed 
as far as national unity, we must for the time being leave aside inter- 
national reforms of this kind, and be glad if we can put our own 
houses into order. We should in this only follow the laws of develop- 
ment, which certainly ought not to find Mr. Huxley arrayed against 
them. When in the beginning the family was the largest body 
politic existing, the land belonged to the family conjointly. When the 
tribe took the place of the family, tribal common possession took the 
place of family ownership. When thestate has united the tribes under 
one common rule, why should not state ownership take the place of 
tribe ownership ; until some day, when staterights will be merged into 
those of the united states of the earth, world ownership may take 
the place of state ownership, mundanisation of nationalisation? 

What have we to think of a kind of reasoning which tells us 
that because perfection is not attainable improvement ought to be 
out of the question? A band of robbers have rifled a whole railroad 
train and the travellers start in pursuit in different parties. One of 
these parties comes up with the robbers, and before resorting to ex- 
tremities they parley with them. They claim the restoration of the 
booty, which the robbers refuse on the pretext that they had robbed 
the whole train and they could not concede to a fraction of the 
travellers the right of claiming their property. ‘ But give usthat part 
of the money you stole which falls to our share,’ demand the travel- 
lers. ‘Qh,’ respond the robbers, ‘ that would be an injustice. It is 
impossible now to find out what coins belonged to you, and which 
belonged to the other travellers; common justice, therefore, demands 
that we should keep all, until the whole of you succeed in catching 
us.’ What would Mr. Huxley say to such reasoning? Yet is it 
different from his, when he wants to perpetuate the retention of the 
common land property by a few individuals, because all those victims 
who have been despoiled in the whole world cannot at present be 
got to act together ? 

I do not want to enter into his lucubrations about natural rights, 
preferring to leave such discussions to those who are more fond of 
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abstract philosophy than I. All those witty similes about the right 
of the tiger to eat the Hindoo and that of the Hindoo to shoot the 
tiger are summed up in that simple argument, very natural in the 
mouth of the great biologist, that the only natural right is that of 
the stronger. To avoid all discussion let us accept this proposition, 
and let us ask Mr. Huxley if he contests the natural right of the 
people to their soil, if they are strong enough to take it from the 
minority which now has got possession of it. He certainly will be 
forced to acknowledge this right, and as all that is required in this 
case would be to teach the people their power together with the 
natural rights springing from it, he cannot blame land nationalisers 
in trying to educate them up to this point. 

Let us now follow Mr. Huxley into those parts of his reasoning 
in which he tries to deal with simple questions of political economy, as. 
treated by Henry George. I would have preferred my friend Henry 
George to answer these attacks himself, but as he has just started 
for Australia to teach our Antipodes a lesson about their natural rights, 
I shall try to take his place as well as I can. 

Mr. Huxley cannot see how Henry George can separate the right 
of labour to what it produces from the raw material on which labour 
exercises its ingenuity. He says to a chronometer maker: 

The gold and the iron of this timepiece, and, in fact, all the substances out of 
which it is constructed, are parts of the material universe, therefore the property of 
mankind at large. It is very true that your skill and labour have made a wonderful 
piece of mechanism out of them; but these are only improvements. Now you are 
quite entitled to claim the improvements, but you have no right to the gold and 
the iron—these belong to mankind. 

There could be no objection to this speech made by Mr. Huxley to 
the watchmaker, if he had put the last sentence into the past tense—if 
he had said, ‘ Now you are quite entitled to claim the improvements, but 
you had no right to the gold and the iron—these belonged to mankind.’ 

This they certainly did, as long as they were in their natural state 
in the ground. A personal right to them was only conceded to the 
individual who extracted them, when he paid the due to mankind 
exacted by it in the shape of rent or royalty, not as now to private 
parties who without moving a finger exact enormous royalties from 
the workers. The amount of this quit-claim exacted by mankind 
is fixed by the laws of supply and demand. All humanity would 
assemble in that great council-hall called the world’s market, and 
there would sell the right of extracting the said metals to those of 
its members who are willing to pay the highest price for this right. 
After having conferred the right in question inthis just and equit- 
able manner there could be no longer any doubt to the title of the 
miner, or rather, as things go, of the capitalist adventurer who em- 
ploys the miner, to all the metals he can find. There can be just as 
little doubt of the right the proprietor of the rolling mill possesses, 
when he buys the iron from its owner, paying him with other pro- 
ducts of labour, and of the right exercised by the springmaker, who 
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buys the steel-band from the rolling mill, or of that of the watch- 
maker who buys the spring from the springmaker. The flint on the 
ground belongs to the owner of the land until the right to take it 
is bought and paid for, and after that it is the property of the worker 
who cuts it. In this way each worker really only enjoys the owner- 
ship of the improvement owing to his labour, which sometimes may 
be quite the reverse of an improvement, leaving a balance against 
him. For instance, a writer of certain arguments of political eco- 
nomy or of philosophy might find, after having spent a’certain amount 
of labour on the spoiling of paper, that the results of his labour possess 
less value than the pen, ink, and paper originally possessed, and in 
consequence may be a loser by the operation, unless some confiding 
publisher has to suffer for him. 

Of course I do not mean Mr. Huxley by this, though even this 
would be more polite than he is towards Henry George when he 
answers with the word ‘Fudge’ the argument in which Henry 
George contends that those improvements of land which are indis- 
tinguishable from the soil ought gradually to be blended with the 
title of the land, because the greater swallows the less, not the less 
the greater. I can see no objection to Henry George’s proposition, 
provided the creator of the improvements gets paid for the same by 
a deduction from his rent or otherwise. I certainly see a much 
greater objection in the arguments of economists like Carey and 
Beaulieu, who let the less swallow the greater, by trying to prove 
that the value of the improvements is the real value of the land 
which they created, or of others, who want to leave the land to indi- 
viduals, because it is difficult or impossible to separate it from the 
improvements. 

These arguments always remind me of a funny incident, which 
once happened in a grocery store. A man comes in and asks for a 
herring. After he has got it he changes his mind and asks the shop- 
keeper to give him a piece of cheese instead. Just as he is going 
away with his cheese, the grocer asks for his money. The man is 
surprised, saying that he has paid for the cheese by giving the her- 
ring in exchange. ‘But you did not pay for the herring.’ ‘You 
know I did not keep it,’ replied the customer. 

What has become of the original English virgin soil with its 
immense forest trees? It has beenimproved away. Who would not 
rather have a piece of it than the best farm next to it with all its 
improvements, provided he could at the same time enjoy the benefit 
of all those improvements which civilisation and the workers of ages 
have wrought all around the land—railroads, telegraphs, factories, arts 
and sciences, &c.? We laugh at the stupid grocer who was so 
puzzled by the arguments of his customer that he could not make 
out how it was he had received no money, though he was minus the 
cheese ; but we demurely listen to the same arguments used by the 
defenders of private landownership. ‘You did not pay for your land,’ 
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say the people. ‘But, you know, I gave the improvements for it,’ 
says the landowner. ‘But you did not pay for the virgin soil.’ ‘Of 
course not, as I did not keep it.’ 

Mr. Huxley does not mention the virgin soil covered with timber 
of enormous size, which, if we had it in an untouched state to-day, 
would be worth a good deal more than it really is, provided all those 
improvements outside of the land existed, which we mostly owe to 
workers who never owned a particle of land; he, like all those who 
take to this argument, shows us those cases where improvement 
seemingly did everything, where the value of land without the 
improvement would be nil, as is the case with the Egyptian land 
irrigated by the Nile compared with the adjoining desert land. I say 
‘seemingly,’ for there are a few elements besides the surface of the 
land which are paid with its market-price, viz. the light of the sun, 
the air, and the rain, all of which natural advantages cannot be 
enjoyed without land. 

If a cropis raised in flower-pots, standing on stages, it is the sur- 
face of the land with its portion of sun, light, air, and rain which really 
produces the crop, unless the flower-pots are carried about in balloons 
until the crop is matured. When the population of Egypt shall have 
so increased that desert land will be in demand to be watered either 
by artesian wells or by new canals, then this desert land will command 
a price independent of improvements, if it is more convenient than 
other desert land given over to cultivation. No land nationaliser 
thinks of having the state demand a rent where there is none to be 
obtained ; it is only when the willingness of tenants to pay rent exists, 
rather than to take other land which could be had without charge 
because there is no competition for it—it is only when this willingness 
to pay rent will enable the state to get rent that land will acquire a 
value, even if it be nothing but a desert. 

I have now done with Mr. Huxley’s arguments. When in a future 
time the student of ours shall come upon such essays written by men 
of real merit, he will not be able to understand how such men, whom 
their efforts have placed in high places, from which they ought to 
have been able better to observe the signs of the times than the 
miltitude in the plains of ordinary life—how such men could be so 
blind as to waste their strength on hair-splitting sophistries, trying 
to prove with all their power that white is black and black white, 
when slowly but surely a catastrophe is preparing the like of which 
the world never saw. Instead of being warning Cassandras, they 
prefer the pleasanter office of giving a false security, by proving how 
we are living in the best of possible worlds, and fortifying themselves 
against any proposal of reform. Land nationalisers, I am firmly 
convinced, present the only way out of the danger which we can 
hope to walk peaceably. Socialism is the only other alternative. 


MiIcHAEL FLURSCHEIM. 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


1. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE GOSPELS. 


PERHAPS, as a person who finds much pleasure in reading, especially 
in reading which is concerned with religious history, I may be al- 
lowed through this Review to draw the attention of other persons 
_ with similar leanings to a book on the first three Gospels which has 
just appeared. It isa small book, written with great earnestness, 
but also with great simplicity and soberness. It belongs to a Sunday 
School series, and that a ‘Unitarian series, and may therefore very 
easily slip out of notice in our crowded time. Yet it is certainly no 
ordinary text-book, and the public at large—that public which is so 
much interested in and excited by religious matters while in general 
taking so little pains to inform itself about them—would do well to 
read it and ponder some of the problems which it suggests. The full 
title ofit is The First Three Gospels : their Origin and Relation ;' and 
the author is Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter, son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and 
now Vice-principal of Manchester New College, the only wholly un- 
fettered school of theological investigation which exists, I believe, in 
England. It bears witness not only toa minute study of the Gospels 
and of the earliest Christian literature, but to a wide knowledge of 
the history of religion in general, especially of Buddhism. The 
parallels between Buddhism and Christianity which can be so easily 
made, and are often so misleading and unscientific, are made here with 
great calmness and judgment, and form a striking feature of the book. 

As has been often said, the mass of critical work on the documents 
of the Bible and on the facts of early Christianity which has been 
produced, mostly in Germany and Holland, but partly also in England, 
during the last half-century, has still to be popularised among us, has 
still to be brought home, in simple form, to the everyday consciousness 
of the average Englishman. There have been translations from the 
German, bad and good ; there have been adaptations of Renan; there 
have been Dr. Abbott’s books, combining a mystical faith and fearless 
critical spirit under an imaginative form. Professor Robertson Smith 


1 Published by the Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 
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has reached the general reading public, and Canons Cheyne and Driver 
have endeavoured to throw some of the results of their Old Testament 
learning into short and popular books. But of an English teaching 
literature for the people based on the best work of critical theology 
during the last fifty years, there have as yet been few specimens. 
The bulk of educational religious books in England, the books 
which serve for handbooks in the schools of different grades, are quite 
untouched by criticism, and there has been little or nothing in the 
field of a different kind. The excellent Bible for Young People, 
written for the liberal schools of Holland, and admirably translated 
by Mr. Wicksteed, is really too long and discursive for teaching pur- 
poses; and the tone of it is throughout singularly foreign. So that 
the books both on the Old and New Testament which have been 
lately published in England and America by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Associations of both countries, and which are in the main based 
upon advanced Dutch and German criticism, have a special interest 
and value. They are among the first of their kind, and they meet a 


real want. The English Life of Christ, which must come, has still to ° 


be written, cannot perhaps be written yet. But such books as these, 
with the teaching they represent, will prepare the ground for it, and 
will make it fruitful when it comes, not only intellectually but 
morally and spiritually. 

Mr. Carpenter begins his book, as Dr. Westcott begins his Jntro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels, with a general survey of the 
ground. Out of 400 small pages, about 250 are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the conditions under which the first Christian literature 
came into being. The habits of mind, the literary traditions, the 
popular and formative ideas which can be shown to have prevailed 
among those who gave birth to and wrote the Gospels—these come 
first, and when the reader is filled with them he is carried on to the 
Gospels individually. This arrangement of the subject, now so 
inevitable and even instinctive, is entirely modern. It represents 
the increasing drift and habit of the critical mind since Strauss. 
When we have learnt something of the literary habits which pre- 
vailed in the first two Christian centuries and in the two centuries 
immediately preceding them ; when we have understood something 
of the process of ‘ dramatic personation’ which produced the Book of 
Daniel about 165 B.c., and led to the composition of the fourth 
Gospel about 120 a.p., and of the Pastoral Epistles later on in the 
second century; when we have penetrated something of the force 
and diffusiveness of the Messianic idea under its two forms of ‘ the 
ideal King,’ and ‘the Servant of Yahve;’ and when, moreover, we 
have realised the presence throughout the period of those legend- 
making forces which attend the birth of all religions: then, and 
then only, shall we have grasped the first elements of the Christian 
problem; then, the modern historian tells us, and only then, may 
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we hope to understand what Jesus of Nazareth said and thought, and 
why the Gospels are what they are. 

Following, therefore, this natural order, we begin with the relation 
of the Gospels to the rest of the early Christian literature, and with 
the witness of the second century to the new ‘Scripture’ growing in 
its midst. Here the great difference between Mr. Carpenter and the 
ordinary divine dealing with the same subject is that from his stand- 
point the writer is able to treat it precisely as he would treat any other 
similar problem of literary history. He is not, if one may say so, obliged 
to take Irenzus, Justin or Papias too seriously. He questions them 
anxiously and fairly, because his heart is in getting at the truth, but 
at the end he makes us feel, as he has clearly felt himself, that all they 
can tell us is disappointingly and perplexingly little, and is moreover 
so marred by a childish sense of evidence, which belonged to their age, 
that of real historical or literary fact, connected with the first begin- 
nings of Christianity and Christian literature, we should know almost 
as much if they had not written, however invaluable they may be as 
witnesses to the state of thought and opinion which existed in their 
own minds and time. 

The result of dealing with witnesses of this kind, therefore, in the 
ordinary historic spirit, is to remain convinced at the end that the 
share of ecclesiastical tradition in determining and solving the pro- 
blems presented by the New Testament can be but a very small one. 
What Irenzus thought about the Gospel of St. John, or what Papias 
thought of the origins of the Synoptics, is of little relative importance 
compared with the results which may be even now gleaned from a 
careful application of the laws of historical and psychological pro- 
bability to both cases. The judgment may seem a paradox, but is 
simply true. ‘ From the Pythagorean schools,’ says Zeller ( Vortrdge, 
Leipsic, 1865), ‘ we know, sometimes as wholes, sometimes as frag- 
ments, more than sixty writings, which all profess to be by Pytha- 
goras or by Pythagoreans of the earliest time; but, with the excep- 
tion of two or three, there is not the smallest question as to all the 
rest, that they were first composed by Neo-Pythagoreans from the 
last century before Christ onwards, in order in this way to father 
Platonic or Aristotelian or Stoical sayings, or even the private inven- 
tions of the writers on the teacher himself. And this occurred for 
the most part in that Alexandria which was the centre of literary 
criticism in the Old World, while the contemporaries of the matter 
had so little sense for the real connection of things, that the most 
learned students of the old philosophy in those days accepted and 
used books as genuine with no difficulty at all which for us bear 
the brand of falsehood on their foreheads.’ Here, therefore, the judg- 
ment of the modern critic is worth more than the judgment of the 
Alexandrian under whose eyes these particular writings were pro- 
duced ; and in the same way the judgment of a Baur or a Harnack 
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is worth more than the judgment of the second century, when it isa 
question of the authorship or the credibility of the Synoptics and of 
St. John. , 

Zeller goes on to trace the literary and psychological habit he has 
thus illustrated through the first Christian centuries. Mr. Carpenter 
does not allow himself so much space. But the incidents he chooses 
are sufficient, and the passage from Tertullian, ‘ the most vigorous and 
original writer of the Latin Church,’ on the Book of Enoch which he 
quotes, is particularly happy. Tertullian, who was very fond of the 
Book of Enoch, wishes to meet the objections of those who argued that 
it could not possibly have survived thedeluge. Accordingly he points 
out that Noah was the great-grandson of Enoch, and would therefore 
have taken particular care to preserve his great-grandfather’s preach- 
ings, if only for ‘the glory of his own house.’ The same reasoning 
must have influenced the writer of the Epistle of Jude where the Book 
of Enoch is quoted. Yet the earliest portions of the Book of Enoch 
were written ‘in the second century B.C., and it received large addi- 
tions in subsequent generations, some of them from Christian hands.’ 
The fact is, that the writers and readers of the first and second cen- 
turies had neither the inward nor the outward means for arriving at 
a particular kind of truth. We do violence both to their work and 
to their time when we suppose it. 

The real interest, however, of Mr. Carpenter’s study does not lie 
in his recapitulation of the conditions of the second century. It 
lies in the patient and to the reader fascinating endeavour which he 
makes to get behind the Gospels, and behind the Church, to the 
actual words of Jesus, and to the facts out of which the Church 
sprang. His leading idea is that in the earliest materials of the 
Synoptic Gospels the language of the Church is still present, colour- 
ing and obscuring the language of the Teacher and the facts, and he 
attempts to show this in detail by a careful examination and com- 
parison of the First Three Gospels. What was the great idea under 
which these biographies of Jesus were composed? Unquestionably, 
the idea of Jesus as the Messiah. ‘The apostolic witness all centred 
round this one great idea. When Jesus had passed away all reminis- 
cence was steeped in this belief. The recollections of his words and 
deeds were suffused with the glow of feeling which this faith ex- 
cited. All memory palpitated with emotion, which could hardly fail 
to impart to imagination a certain quickening power. Under its 
stimulus the testimony even of eye-witnesses rose unconsciously to 
meet the high demand for a fit account of the Messiah’s work. The 
magic of a wondrous personality and the ardour of new-born trust, 
affection, hope, lifted men’s thoughts into an activity greater than 
they knew. All the enthusiasm of the Early Church for Jesus was 
poured into the Gospel tradition. With singular elasticity it gathered 
up elements derived from various sources, but all penetrated with the 
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same assurance, and fused them with more or less completeness into 
the common mass. . . . So in India, the story of the life of Gotama, 
the founder of Buddhism, was early cast in the mould supplied by the 
theory of the “ Buddha ” or the “ Enlightened One,” and all his teach- 
ings and the incidents of his career were conformed—partly by the 
unconscious working of creative imagination, and partly by purpose 
and method—to this type.’ 

Bound up with the conception of Messiah were the conceptions 
of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Son of David,’ and ‘Son of Man.’ How these 
originated in the history and poetry of the nation, it is still com- 
paratively easy to trace. Once there—and that they were all 
present in the religious thought and language of the Jews before 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth we know—it is perfectly explicable 
that among an oriental people with a genius for religion they 
should have been applied: to a teacher of extraordinary influence, 
believed to possess the miraculous powers proper to Messiah, whose 
life and death had stirred the hearts and minds of his followers to 
their depths. We know that the conception of the ideal King, 
or Great Man who should come, was so applied to Gotama; and 
within a century after Gotama’s death, according to Mr. Rhys 
Davids, the legend of the Buddha was practically complete. The 
preconception, the expectation, creates the legend or the trans- 
figured fact which fulfils it. The great instance of this is to be 
found of course in the birth-stories of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
which in the earliest Gospel, that of Mark, are still non-existent. 
But they were the natural and inevitable product of the Messianic 
idea working on two materials—on prophecy wrenched and mis- 
understood so as to approximate to the fact, and on fact coloured 
and altered so as to fit prophecy. Strauss, Keim and Renan, and a 
host of others, have dealt with these things at large. Perhaps the 
most exhaustive recent treatment of them is a book published last 
year by Professor Usener of Bonn, called ‘Das Weihnachtsfest,’ 
where the growth of the birth and baptism narratives, whether under 
the influence of Jewish Messianic thought, or Augustan legend, or 
Greek story, or heretical theory, is traced with an extraordinary care 
and ingenuity. The Buddhist parallels, too, which Mr. Carpenter 
brings forward, are well known. 


When the future Buddha made himself incarnate in his mother’s womb, an 
immeasurable light appeared throughout the world. The reign of peace began :— 
‘The blind received their sight; the deaf heard ; the dumb “spake; the crooked 
became straight ; the lame walked ; all prisoners were freed from their bonds ; 
in each hell the fire was extinguished ; the wild animals ceased to be afraid ; the 
illness of the sick was allayed ; all men began to speak kindly.’ On the day when 
the wondrous child was born, the angel host rejoiced, saying, ‘ In Kapilavastu, to 
Suddhodana the king, a son is born, who, seated under the Bo-tree, will become 
a Buddha, and will found a kingdom of righteousness,’ 

An aged ascetic, hearing the angels’ song, entered the palace and asked to see 
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the boy. Perceiving that he would most certainly become a Buddha, he smiled, 
but he could not, like Simeon, sing his Nunc Dimittis. As he reflected that he would 
have passed into another world before the child would have gained the fulness of 
enlightenment, so that he could not be taught by him, he wept. Four days later 
the ceremony of choosing the boy’s name was performed. The Brahmans were 
gathered in the Palace: eight of them knew the mystic marks of the ‘ Great Man,’ 
and the youngest of them, beholding their perfection on the babe presented to him, 
declared, ‘ Verily he will become a Buddha and remove the veils of sin and 
ignorance from the world.’ 


Thereare great differences, however, between the Christian and the 
Buddhist birth-stories as well as striking likenesses. ‘In the social 
conditions of the valley of the Ganges,’ as Mr. Carpenter reminds us, 
‘the absence of national enmities and the rival claims of race, there 
was no place for that national motive which plays so large a part in 
the Hebrew hope. But the moral elements in the two great ideal 
figures of the Buddha and the Christ have many traits in common. 
It is not surprising therefore that poetic imagination clothed them 
in similar forms.’ 

But when the influence of the Messianic ideas on Jewish society, 
on the disciples, and on the writers of the New Testament has been 
traced, there still remains the great question—how far did Jesus 
apply them to himself? How far can his own view be distinguished 
from the view of his reporters ? 

The answer of Mr. Carpenter seems to be that Jesus accepted the 
Messiahship, but in a purely spiritual sense, his acceptance of it being 
coloured throughout by his profound familiarity with that noblest 
conception of the prophetical poetry of the captivity—the ‘ Suffering 
Servant of Yahve.’ I have no space to go through the evidence which 
Mr. Carpenter brings forward on this point. It is done with the great- 
est care and clearness. Yet perhaps a fuller discussion should have 
been given of the ‘Servant of Yahve.’ For it is on this concep- 
tion, as an increasing number of students are beginning to feel, that 
the mission of Jesus, and that whole period of mystery and emotion 
after his death which generated the legends of the Resurrection, 
practically turn. It is the greatest coincidence between poetry and 
fact in history ; perfectly explicable and perfectly natural when traced 
to its sources, and viewed in the light of general experience. But it 
may well have raised—as in fact it did—a kind of divine madness 
and bewilderment in those who first lit upon it; it may well have 
. nerved the Master through the later stages of his preaching, and sus- 
tained him step by step through the last struggle. 

But if the space given to the ‘Servant of Yahve’ is perhaps insuf- 
ficient, considering the enormous importance which Mr. Carpenter 
himself attributes to the conception, nothing can be more interesting, 
and in some ways more original, than the treatment of the question 
—Did Jesus apply to himself the title of Son of Man? What is the 
meaning of ‘the coming of the Son of Man’? After a careful review 
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of the whole evidence, Mr. Carpenter comes to the startling conclu- 
sion that, in a large number of passages where the ‘ coming of the 
Son of Man’ is spoken of, ‘ Jesus intended to draw a clear distinction 
between himself and his own function, and the event which he 
designates by this emblematic sense. In the Book of Daniel, the 
“ coming of one like unto a son of man with clouds of heaven,” is 
simply a picture of the establishment of the kingdom given to the 
saints of the Most High in contrast to the brute shapes of successive 
empires which arose from no heavenly origin, but from the sea, and 
were all doomed to pass away. It had there no individual signi- 
ficance.’ The writer of Daniel himself explains his figure to us. 
The contention of Mr. Carpenter, therefore, is that the ‘coming of 
the Son of Man’ is really equivalent to the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and that Jesus himself so conceived it, that his language on 
the point was misunderstood in the familiar manner of the time, and 
that the phrase of Daniel, become individualised and personally Mes- 
sianic, was freely applied to Jesus by his followers, and then crept 
into a number of his most characteristic sayings, where the substance 
is his, but the form is the disciples’. A variety of passages will at 
once present themselves to the mind of a reader of the Gospels, 
which offer difficulties in relation to such an argument. Mr. Car- 
penter goes carefully through them one by one, comparing the 
different versions of them in the Synoptics, and certainly at the end 
the presumption is remarkably strong, stronger than anybody could 
foresee at the outset, that in those sayings where the Master seems to 
apply the term Son of Man to himself—always in the third person, 
be it observed—we have the language of the Church transforming 
the language of the original speaker. There is no doubt that such 
an interpretation clears away from the memory of Jesus many 
passages in which the ideas expressed are wholly ‘ unlike the sayings 
in which Christendom has found the finest expressions of the Master’s 
spirit.’ 

When the Son of Man sends forth his angels, with a great trumpet blast 
(Matt. xxiv. 31), what resemblance is there in this vast scenic display to the sower 
scattering the seed, or the leaven silently at work within the dough? When we 
hear of the lightning flashing through the sky, we ask if this fell from the lips 
which declared ‘ the kingdom of God is within you’: amid the marvels of heaven 
and earth, distress of nations, and the raging sea, who could ‘receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child’? Nay, more, it is the express purpose of the discourse [on 
the Mount of Olives] to declare what are the indications of ‘ the end of the age, 
the sign of the ‘Son of Man in heaven.’ Yet again and again the Teacher had 
refused a similar demand. When the Pharisees sought of him a sign from heaven, 
‘he sighed deeply in his spirit’ (Mark viii. 12), and answered, ‘ Why doth this 
generation seek a sign? Verily I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.’ ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’ Which of 
these two is the real Jesus? 


In the same way with the general mass of the sayings, the 
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parables, the miracles, a frank sifting of the materials, under the 
guidance of historic and psychologic probability, reveals at every step 
the inevitable transformation they had undergone in the forty years 
which elapsed before the earliest Gospel was written. That such 
a life and teaching, in such a moment of civilisation, should have 
escaped this transformation would have been the greatest miracle of 
history. And modern criticism shows us that there was no such 
miracle, and that here, as elsewhere, the human mind worked accord- 
ing to its natural laws, whether in St. Paul, or in the doubtfully 
known authors of the Synoptics, or later on in St. John. 

But the result of these critical processes is by no means merely 
negative. For many of us it is positive and reconstructive in the 
highest degree. Little by little, through the critical literature of 
which this book is an outcome, through that perpetual effort of the 
human mind to understand, which, as Professor Green said, ‘ does 
not really depend upon our will to make or not to make,’ the veil is 
being lifted from a personality which matters incomparably to all of 
us Westerns, however we may regard it. We are learning to distin- 
guish ‘the religion of Jesus from the religion which has taken Jesus 
for its object’; and as we discard the failing props of miracle and 
legend, as we follow up the guidings of history and criticism and com- 
mon experience, we come the nearer year by year, even across this gulf 
of time, to one whom to apprehend is quickening and new life, for us 


as it was for the first disciples. 
Mary A. WarpD. 





2. 
APPRECIATIONS. ' 


Tuis is an extremely interesting and characteristic collection of essays. 
For more than a century the world has been living in revolution, 
and the revolution has affected the arts as well as religion and politics. 
The dominant tendency in artists is now to set tradition at defiance, 
and to rely solely on the force of genius. The artist casts his bread 
upon the waters. After many days, if he be a man of genius, he 
finds it, not perhaps in the enjoyment of contemporary applause, but 
at least in the admiration which is lavished on his memory, when it 
is discovered that what he has made is really bread. From the pre- 
vailing tendency in art has naturally arisen a corresponding tendency 
in criticism. Many critics now make it their object, not so much to 
judge the artist’s work by their conception of the laws of art, as to 
expound to the world the nature of the artist’s motives. The 


1 Appreciations. By Walter Pater. (London: Macmillan; 1889.) 
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method of this school of criticism is admirably indicated in the title 
and illustrated by the contents of Mr. Pater’s book. 

It is a method with conspicuous excellences and defects. Its 
merits are due mainly to the exertion of the power of sympathy. 
Sympathetic criticism is the direct opposite of that criticism of anti- 
pathy which was employed with such deplorable results in the early 
part of this century, against the poetry of the Lake school and of 
Shelley and Keats. Doubtless it is a better method. The value of 
an artist’s performance cannot be justly estimated by the critic, 
unless he endeavours to appreciate his intentions. Mr. Pater never 
fails to do this. His volume comprises among others essays on 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Mr. William Morris, and the 
late Mr. Rossetti. All these writers may be described as innovators 
in art, yet in Mr. Pater’s judgments of their work there is rarely to 
be found a word of depreciation. He confines himself to discovering 
by delicate analysis the working of each individual mind, and the 
external forces by which it was influenced. In this he is admirably 
successful, and if, inthe style which he employs to communicate the 
results of his analysis, simplicity is somewhat painfully conspicuous 
by its absence, the fault—if fault it be—is due, not to the love of 
rhetorical display, but to 4 conscientious attempt to embody in words 
the most subtle complexities of thought. Perhaps his best essays are 
those on Wordsworth and Charles Lamb. With both of these writers 


he seems to be in special sympathy, and his ‘ appreciation’ of their 
motives is marked by an exquisite refinement. How pregnant with 
suggestion of the essential character of Wordsworth’s genius are the 
following sentences ! 


The stimulus which most artists require of nature he can renounce. He leaves 
the ready-made beauty of the Swiss mountains that he may reflect glory on a 
mouldering leaf. He loves best to watch the floating thistle-down because of its 
hint of an unseen life in the air. 


The appreciation of Charles Lamb is even more sympathetic, and 
very naturally so. Every reader of ‘ Marius the Epicurean ’ and ‘ Im- 
aginary Portraits’ will detect in these works, instinct with real genius, 
the same imaginative sympathy with the spirit of old customs, the 
same fine perception of the life associated with places, which give so 
much of their peculiar flavour to the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ A few sentences 
from this essay may serve as a sample of the genuine excellence of 
Mr. Pater’s criticism. 


‘The praise of beggars,’ ‘ the cries of London,’ the traits of actors just grown 
‘old,’ the spots in ‘town’ where the country, its fresh green and fresh water, still 
lingered on, one after another, amidst the bustle; the quaint, dimmed, just played 
out farces he had relished so much, coming partly through them to understand the 
earlier English theatre as a thing once really alive; those fountains and sundials of 
old gardens, of which he entertains such dainty discourse’;—he feels the poetry of 
these things as the poetry of things old indeed, but surviving as an actual part of 
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the life of the present, and as something quite different from the poetry of things 
flatly gone from us and antique, which come back to us, if at all, as entire strangers, 
like Scott’s old Scotch-border personages, their oaths and armour. 


At the same time this excellence should not blind us to the ac- 
companying defect of Mr. Pater’s method. There can in fact be no 
thoroughly just appreciation without a mixture of depreciation. Even 
the good Homer is supposed sometimes to nod; and it is surely right 
that the critic should judge an artist’s work, not merely by the skill 
the latter shows in executing his own intentions, but by those ideal 
laws to which, if criticism is anything more than a name, every work 
| of art must be assumed to be subject. Mr. Pater would not deny this ; 
but his tendency is to assume first principles of taste which seem to 
explain the practice of his favourite authors, rather than to estimate 
their performances by reference to the practice of the greatest writers. 
For example, he says very truly: 






































An intimate consciousness of the expression of natural things, which weighs, 
listens, penetrates, where the earlier mind passed roughly by, is a large element in 
the complexion of modern poetry. 


Later on he explains this practice on the following principle : 





That the end of life is not action but contemplation—being as distinct from 
doing—a certain disposition of the mind: is in some shape or other the principle of 


the higher morality. . . . Wordsworth, and other poets who have been like him 
in ancient or modern times, are the experts in this art of impassioned contem- 
plation. 


Now I think it can scarcely be denied that in the work of all the 
greatest poets—Homer, Virgil, the Greek dramatists, Shakespeare, 
Milton, even Dante—Doing, to a greater extent than Being, 
lies at the foundation of their art. There is therefore a sanction 
| of between two and three thousand years in favour of the law that 

action, in some form or other, must be the predominant principle 
in every great poem. More than this, It can be shown that 
what are acknowledged to be defects in modern poets are due 
to the excessive preponderance in their work of the contemplative 
element. Mr. Pater accepts Wordsworth’s defence of his system of 
poetic diction, as if it were an exposition of a sufficient law of art. 
( He allows that a very large portion of Wordsworth’s poetical compo- 
sitions is artistically worthless; but he does not seem to see that the 
frequent flaws in his genuinely pathetic poems (such for instance as 
‘ Simon Lee’ and ‘ Resolution and Independence’), the mistaking of 
i homely triviality for artistic simplicity, and of a garrulous prosiness 
| for a natural manner of writing in metre, arise from his exaggerated 
attachment to his own conceptions, and his neglect of positive rules 

of art. 
| Mr. Pater’s appreciation of Coleridge is more severe, and there- 
fore more just; yet he pronounces Coleridge (of whom it was 
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said, ‘ He talks like an angel and does—nothing’ ) to be ‘ the perfect 
flower of the ennuyé type;’ and he even finds in ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner’ ‘ a perfectly rounded wholeness and unity.’ Surely it would 
be much truer to say plainly that this poem and ‘Christabel’ are 
the splendid tours de force of a great but fragmentary genius; and 
that Coleridge’s constant struggles as a philosopher after a concep- 
tion of the Absolute were, in themselves, the cause of his infertility 
as a poet. 

The estimate of Charles Lamb, admirable as it is, leaves us with 
a certain impression of exaggeration. Lamb’s art is delightful, but 
it has very definite limits. Compare him as a creator with Addison ; 
Mrs. Battle’s portrait with that of Sir Roger de Coverley. In each 
case the art lies in the delicate portraiture of certain humorous aspects 
of a character which is, in a sense, a survival. But the figure of 
Sir Roger is drawn from enduring elements in the constitution of 
English society: it has therefore a moral significance, and is entitled 
in consequence to rank higher as a creation than the conception of 
Mrs. Battle, which is constructed out of more purely local materials. 
Both characters have in them the element of contemplation; but 
Addison’s is the work of a man familiar with the sources of action in 
the English nation ; Lamb’s, of an imagination enamoured with the 
picturesqueness of family life. So again, asa critic, Lamb’s judgments 
are often vitiated by an excess of meditative sympathy. Many of his 
criticisms are only charming excursions of capricious fancy: we can 
scarcely, for example, give any serious consideration to his whimsical 
apology for the Caroline dramatists. Of this characteristic in his 
work, however, Mr. Pater, who bestows high and just praise on his 
critical insight, takes no account. 

The fallacy involved in Mr. Pater’s method of judging artistic 
conception makes itself felt in his remarks on style, which are other- 
wise often just and opportune. In an incidental reference to Gustave 
Flaubert he remarks on his painful struggles after exact precision in 
language. Now Flaubert’s experience in this respect is the reverse 
of Horace’s—a great artist in words, if ever there was one—who 
says : 

Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 


How is this? Mr. Pater ascribes Flaubert’s efforts (which, from 
his own account, amounted to agony) to a boundless love of art. But 
they are surely capable of another explanation. Neither Shakespeare 
nor Scott troubled themselves greatly to find the one word to express 
their thought, because they wrote out of full minds on subjects of 
general imaginative interest. Flaubert’s aim, on the other hand, 
like that of so many modern artists, was to discover the imaginative 
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secret underlying commonplace objects and actions, while he was 
obliged to use as his instrument of expression a language built up 
by men who judged of such objects and actions by the light of common 
sense. Putting aside all moral considerations, Flaubert, in an 
artistic sense, ‘considered too curiously.’ For instance, in ‘Madame 
Bovary ’ he takes eight lines to describe, in the most refined words, 
the action of a woman drinking a glass of liqueur. No wonder that 
he was oppressed by a feeling of artistic impotence! 

To sum up: Mr. Pater’s criticism, in my opinion, suffers from 
the same defect as Lamb’s—excess of sympathy. In his fine percep- 
tion of the motives of his authors, and in his delicate description of 
their styles, his Appreciations are all that can be desired; but he 
seems to me to flinch from the severe application of critical law. He 
exhibits invariably the taste of a refined literary epicure. But the 
taste of an epicure is not always that of a judge. 






























W. J. CourRTHOPE. 


3. 


AN EPITOME OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
PHILOSOPHY. ' 


WE live in an age of abstracts and epitomes. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy has not escaped the common fate. The works in which 
it is embodied extend to five thousand and odd pages. Mr. Howard 
Collins has condensed it to a tenth of its original bulk. He has 
done his work remarkably well. And it was worth doing. I 
have myself been led, of late, to bestow much attention upon Mr. 
Spencer's writings. And I should have found Mr. Collins’s book a 
great boon if he had only published it a few years earlier. Even now 
I welcome it as an extremely serviceable aid to reference. Whether 
it will be of much assistance to ‘ the general reader,’ I incline to doubt. 
But the serious student may derive from it—to quote Mr. Spencer’s 
own happy words—that ‘clear preliminary conception’ which ‘is 
more readily obtained from a small outline-map than from a large one 
full of details.’ For which he may, with reason, lift both his hands 
and bless Mr. Howard Collins. 

The preparation of this compendious exhibition of his master’s 


1 An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy, by.F. Howard Collins. With a preface 
by Herbert Spencer. Williams and Norgate, 1889. 
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teaching has been, to Mr. Collins, a five years’ labour of love. To 
me, who approach it not in the spirit of discipleship but of criticism, 
it suggests a multitude of questions, to answer which would, as I 
shrewdly suspect, find occupation for Mr. Collins for a much longer 
space of time. Not one of the least important arises in respect of 
its title. Borrowing Mr. Spencer’s own words, Mr. Collins calls 
his work An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. Why syn- 
thetic? From one point of view, analytic would be a more apt 
description. But Mr. Spencer’s own definition of philosophy is 
‘completely unified knowledge.’ I have no quarrel with the defini- 
tion. All philosophy is, in some sort, a search after unity. And a 
philosophy which fully succeeded in that quest, which completely 
unified knowledge, would no doubt be a perfect philosophy. Is Mr. 
Spencer warranted in putting forward such a claim for his system? 
Let us see what his system, in substance, is. 

It may be shortly but accurately described as an attempt to find 
the solution of the problem of the universe in one sole law, the 
persistence of force under multiform transformations. It is, in fact, 
the old atomistic theory of self-existent matter, presented in a 
new dress, and supported by a vast number of facts collected from all 
departments of the experimental sciences, and most ingeniously dove- 
tailed into one another. The primordial proposition or datum with 
which Mr. Spencer’s philosophy starts, is the reference of the world of 
consciousness and the world beyond consciousness to the action of a 
single cause, which he terms the Unknowable. According to him the 
Unknowable is not in consciousness: and yet we have a mysterious 
consciousness of it (Principles of Psychology, § 448). This sentiment 
of an Unknowable First Cause, infinite and absolute, Mr. Spencer holds 
to bethe eternal and secure basis of all religion. It is also the last word 
of science. The indecomposable mode of consciousness is force. But 
what is force? We know not what it is in its essence. We know it only 
in its manifestations, co-ordinating the whole range of phenomena, 
past, present, and future ; an immanent and eternal energy, at once 
active and passive, subject to perpetual revolution and maintaining all 
things in an ever-changing equilibrium. Physical forces, vital forces, 
mental forces, social forces, are all merely different manifestations of 
the self-same force. This is the key to unlock all the great enigmas 
of the universe. ‘Phenomena,’ Mr. Spencer makes exception, ‘are 
interpretable only as the results of universally co-existent forces of 
attraction and repulsion,’ forces that are indeed the complementary 
aspects of the absolutely persistent Force which is the ultimate datum 
of consciousness (First Principles, § 176). ‘ Given,’ he tells us, ‘the 
Persistence of Force, and given the various derivative laws of Force, 
and there has to be shown ... . how there necessarily result the more 
numerous and involved traits exhibited by organic and superorganic 
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existence—How an organism is evolved ? What is the genesis of human 
intelligence? Whence social progress arises ?’ (Ibid. § 193). Cosmo- 
logy, Biology, Psychology, Sociology, Ethics—all are to beexplained by 
the persistence, under various modifications, of that manifestation of 
the Unknowable which we call Force. All conform to the laws of 
evolution. And those laws are conceived of by Mr. Spencer as purely 
physical. He expressly tells us, ‘a redistribution of matter and 
motion constitutes evolution’ (Data of Ethics, § 27). And ‘the 
deepest truths we can reach are simply statements of the widest 
uniformities in an experience of the relations of Matter, Motion, and 
Force’ (First Principles, § 194). 

Such is the gigantic hypothesis by which Mr. Spencer seeks to 
explain the wondrous All. If it were established, his claim to call 
his system synthetic philosophy might be conceded. But is it 
established? On the contrary, it is as far as possible from being es- 
tablished. The three main postulates whereon it rests, Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrines of the Unknowable, of the relativity of knowledge, and of 
the unity of causation, are not brought by him within measurable 
distance of proof. Nay, more, I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
very nature of intelligence forbids such a conception of the Absolute 
as that which Mr. Spencer presents to us under the name of the Un- 
knowable, and which is his fundamental doctrine. ‘ What must we 
say,’ he asks, ‘concerning that which transcends knowledge ?’ (First 
Principles, § 26). What indeed? All knowledge, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is relative. It is rigidly restricted to phenomena. ‘ Think- 
ing being relationing,’ he tells us in a well-known passage, ‘no 
thought can ever express more than relations.’ If this is so, if our 
knowledge is limited to conditioned experience, we cannot possibly 
know, in any sense of knowing, the unconditioned. But Mr. 
Spencer tells us that ‘ besides our consciousness of phenomena, we 
have a vague consciousness of that which transcends distinct con- 
sciousness’ (Ibid. § 26). ‘* Vague consciousness’ and ‘distinct con- 
sciousness’! What virtue is there in the adjectives! All conscious- 
ness, according to Mr. Spencer, is constituted under forms and limits : 
it belongs to the order of phenomena. That is for him the one mode 
of consciousness. If you abolish the limits, you abolish the con- 
sciousness. If, as Mr. Spencer insists, our experience is only con- 
ditioned, assuredly we are not justified in asserting an unconditioned 
existence in any form, conceivable or inconceivable. Mr. Spencer him- 
self, indeed, feels this difficulty, and seeks to escape from it. Con- 
sciousness of the Unconditioned, or the Absolute, he tells us, ‘ is not 
and cannot be constituted by any single mental act, but is the pro- 
duct of many mental acts’ (First Principles, §26). But if every one 
of these mental acts has only a relative value, how can a series of 
them produce the non-relative? Mr. Spencer tells us of ‘an In- 
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scrutable Power,’ manifested through phenomena. ‘ Manifested’ and 
‘inscrutable’: ‘ out of relation’ and ‘in relation’! If Mr. Spencer 
were talking mysticism, this might hold. But he supposes himself 
to be talking science! Most certainly, if Mr. Spencer’s first principles 
are true, we cannot, in any sense, know the Absolute—still less can 
we have any kind of consciousness of it, for consciousness assumes 
more than knowledge. As has been well said, Mr. Spencer’s theory 
of knowledge inevitably leads to the conclusion ‘that if there is 
an Absolute it is not known ; and that if it is known, it is not the 
Absolute.’ 

But Mr. Spencer’s theory of knowledge is, in truth, as little 
tenable as is his doctrine of the Unknowable. He insists that we can 
know nothing of the external world beyond the impressions produced 
by its states upon our states of consciousness. If we speak of 
weight, for example, or of resistance, what we mean is an inference 
drawn from our sense perceptions, which are but subjective modifica- 
tions of something unknown. And to this he restricts our knowledge. 
It is a knowledge of relations between relations. Ultimate scientific 
ideas ‘turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions of 
it’ (First Principles, §21).. This is what Mr. Spencer means by this 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. But he ignores the great 
truth that the relations of things are rational. Consciousness itself 
testifies that there is a direct power in the mind to cognise the 
world around. The distinction between subject and object is a 
primitive fact or rule of consciousness, and the condition of all sound 
thinking. And perception is a much more delicate and subtle 
matter than Mr. Spencer supposes. The images presented to our 
intelligence by the eye, the ear, the touch, phantasmata, as Aristotle 
and the schoolmen after him called them, are the direct results of 
sensuous experience. But knowledge means something more than 
that. We go on to the reflex act of subjecting those phantasmata to 
the judging faculty. Things must be translated into mental language 
before we become really cognisant of them. There is a perception of 
sense which is concerned with the material, the extended, the 
corporeal. There isan intellectual interpretation of that perception, 
and it has to do with the immaterial, the unextended, the incorporeal. 
It is perfectly true that the weight and resistance of which I am 
conscious are subjective affections, It is not true (as Mr. Spencer 
teaches) that they are but subjective affections. The idea of 
weight, the idea of resistance, have an objective value. In the 
profound words of Aristotle, 4) uy?) ta dvta mas gots TavTa... 
Zote S  emiothyn piv Ta erictnta mows, 7 8 alcOnois Ta 
aicOnra. 

Once more, Mr. Spencer’s third cardinal doctrine concerning the 
unity of causation is as unwarranted as are his doctrines of the Un- 
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knowable and of the relativity of knowledge. He identifies all the 
facts of intellectual and physical causation. He roundly lays it down, 
‘Those modes of the Unknowable which we call motion, heat, light, 
chemical affinity, are alike transformable into each other and into 
those modes of the Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, 
emotion, thought; these in their turns being directly or in- 
directly transformable into their original shapes’ (First Principles, 
§ 71). Now true it is, that all the forces of the material world 
appear to be subject to the laws of the conservation of energy. 
Light, heat, magnetism, electricity are convertible into one another, 
But there is no known process of changing ponderable into im- 
ponderable substances. Light is not a gas: it is but ‘a mode of 
motion.’ And no gas, however attenuated or expanded, turns into 
light. This is certain, as every schoolboy knows. Equally certain 
is it that the transformation of a physical force into mental energy 
is the nudest of hypotheses. Mr. Spencer has not a particle of 
evidence to prove that ‘a force existing as motion, light, or heat, 
can become a mode of consciousness.’ He has no warrant whatever 
for teaching that life and intellect can be brought under his great 
formula of the Persistence of Force. He has nothing better to offer 
in support of this doctrine, so essential to his system, than a falla- 
cious analogy (Ibid. § 73). 

It appears to me, then, that the foundations of Mr. Spencer’s 
system of synthetic philosophy, which should have been of adamant, 
are of sand. I might go on, if it were worth while, and if the 
occasion allowed, to point out other objections to his speculations 
only less fatal than those which I have just urged. Such are the 
serious gaps which often occur in the most critical portions of his 
arguments, where imagination is called in to do the work of logic ; 
such the arbitrary assumptions upon which his explanations are too 
often founded. But I will here merely call attention to the shifting 
and uncertain character of Mr. Spencer’s terminology. It has been 
well observed that his use of such words as matter, force, and 
objective reality is most perplexing, being, as it is, equal in turn to 
a plenum and a vacuwm. Assuredly we may, with reason, complain 
of the almost entire absence of definitions from his works. It is 
a dictum of Cicero’s that ‘every rational discussion should start 
with a definition, so that the object of the discussion may be under- 
stood.’ Or, as Cardinal Newman puts it, in a pregnant passage of 
one of his Oxford University Sermons: ‘ Half the controversies in the 
world are verbal ones, and could they be brought to a plain issue, 
they would be brought to a prompt termination. We need not dis- 
pute, we need not prove—we need but define. At all events, let us, 
if we can, do this first of all, and then see who are left for us to 
dispute with, what is left for us to prove. When men understand 
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what each other mean, they see, for the most part, that controversy 
is either superfluous or hopeless.’ 

My account of Mr. Spencer is this. A thoughtful mind, enriched 
by patient study of the experimental sciences, so far as they can be 
studied merely in books—which is not very far—but apparently un- 
versed in metaphysics and undisciplined by philosophy ; self-taught, 
and unwarrantably disdainful of that long succession of the world’s 
teachers who, from the days of the Vedas to the days of Kant, have 
done so much to illuminate the dark places of moral and mental 
science, and to increase the bounds of rational knowledge. But 
we cannot put aside that great intellectual tradition without grievous 
loss. The number of facts which Mr. Spencer has so diligently col- 
lected—some of them, it is true, have not ‘gone through the form 
of taking place ’—the copiousness of his illustrations, ‘ the loose 
abundance of his phraseology,’ have cast a spell over multitudes, not 
possessed of the leisure, or, it may be, of the knowledge and capacity 
necessary fur a critical examination of his work. The great merit of 
Mr. Collins’s Epitome seems to me this: that he has exhibited his 
master’s system of speculative physics in all its native bareness and 
inadequacy. . 

Lass das nur stehen! Dabei wird’s niemand wobl, 
Es ist ein Zauberbild, ist leblos, ein Idol. 


W. S. Litty. 


4, 
WALPOLE!! 


THosE who cater for the reading public of to-day have taken to 
heart the warning of that philosopher, wise before his time, who, 
wearied of bulky scrolls or ponderous folios, declared that ‘ great 
books are great evils.’ Within the last few years they have amply 
supplied us with libraries of small books upon great subjects. The 
obvious risk that, in making conciseness his chief aim, an author may 
be led to sacrifice breadth of treatment and clearness of expression, 
will be safely avoided if he only studies this memoir of Walpole, 
which offers an almost perfect model of what such a book should 
be. It illustrates Emerson’s saying that ‘ All history resolves itself 
very easily into the biography of a few stout and earnest persons,’ by 
condensing the political history of England for a generation into the 
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biography of her leading representative statesman. His life and 
times are told with adequate fulness and even some detail (only 
lacking a few more dates to be completely serviceable), within the 
compass of 250 pages octavo. 

It is a trite dramatic criticism that a practical acquaintance with 
the stage is indispensable for a good playwright. After reading 
this volume, one is disposed to prescribe a course of experience in 
the House of Commons as not less essential for the training of a 
statesman’s biographer. Few readers will fail to discern how Mr. 
Morley’s intimate knowledge of Parliamentary and official life has 
given weight to his utterances and point to his illustrations. Such 
dicta as the following have the scope and impressiveness of aphorisms 
which may well become proverbial. ‘In politics the occasion is 
everything. The general current of the time may be for a Govern- 
ment or against a Government, yet the breaking of the wave often 
depends upon some small incidental thing, done or left undone ’ (pp. 
12-13). ‘He (Bolingbroke) resorted to a common device of em- 
barrassed politicians, he called for a national party’ (p. 82). ‘It is 
not always safe to suppose the lowest motives to be the truest, even 
in politics’ (p. 218). ‘It was not in Walpole’s nature to take 
reverses at a tragic pitch—that fatal defect in political affairs’ (p. 
239). ‘To temporise, to manage, to find intermediate positions, to 
play a fine game, is in popular government unintelligible and im- 
practicable’ (p. 223). The frequent parallels and contrasts drawn 
from more recent events which enrich these pages bring home to 
us with singular felicity the character of situations we might other- 
wise have failed to realise. The chapter devoted to the development 
of the Cabinet system into its existing shape is a compendium of 
constitutional history on the subject which its students will do well 
to master. 

Candour, generosity, detachment of mind, are Mr. Morley’s main 
qualifications for a biographer. He extenuates nothing in his hero’s 
career and sets down naught in malice. No dark passage is over- 
looked or slurred. Every moral blemish, breach of good taste or 
manners, he frankly censures, but tempers condemnation by setting 
forth the circumstances under which each act was committed, to- 
gether with the difficulties attending any alternative course; and 
allows the traditions and habitudes of the age their due weight in 
estimating the actor’s motives and character. Without an attempt 
to exalt Walpole as an ideal statesman, the general scope of his 
poliey is upheld and defended as, upon the whole, the wisest, safest 
and least faulty that a minister situated as he was could be reason- 
ably expected to pursue. 

The salient features of that policy, as Mr. Morley delineates 
them, were three. First, Walpole aimed ‘to lay the foundations of 
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government by the House of Commons and by the Cabinet’ (p. 
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49). His success in this aim was partly attained by means of the 
bargain which he practically struck with the first two Hanoverian 
sovereigns, that they were ‘to manage the affairs of Hanover and 
the Whigs were to govern England.’ He contrived, alike in and 
out of power, to gain the genuine regard of the first George. 
Though violently hated by the Prince of Wales, who, upon acceding 
to the throne as George the Second, summarily dismissed him from 
office, he was almost immediately recalled, and, aided by the in- 
fluence of Queen Caroline, who appreciated the minister’s ability 
and confided in his trustworthiness, he retained the king’s esteem 
and the reins of government for nearly fifteen years. But his 
main road to success was the hold he won and maintained upon 
Parliament, in spite of his frequent unpopularity with the nation. 
Mr. Morley attributes this chiefly to the proofs he gave of that 
‘ moderating temper which the House of Commons always secretly 
respects, even in its moments of passion and heat, and which it 
always recognises when the heat has evaporated’ (p. 55). It was 
further due to his unrivalled management of men and affairs; his 
knowledge of finance, especially, being so manifest that his enemies 
could not ignore it. His skill in wielding the machinery of adminis- 
tration by means of the Cabinet was felt rather than seen. Although 
the ‘collective responsibility’ of the Ministry and the controlling 
influence of the Premier became established under his régime, the 
theory was not avowed; and when charged by his enemies with 
having usurped the supremacy of power and patronage he was borne 
out in his disclaimer by independent testimony. 

. The second great feature of Walpole’s policy was his steady ad- 
vance towards free trade. As early as 1721 he extended English 
commerce by lightening the duties upon native manufactures and 
such imported materials as the manufacturers employed. In 1730 
he removed the restrictions which forbade the American planters to 
export rice elsewhere than to England, and subsequently enlarged 
their facilities of obtaining a market for their sugar. His scheme of 
converting the customs duty upon imported tobacco into an excise 
duty upon its consumption led to such an outburst of public dis- 
pleasure that he prudently abandoned it, but the practice of modern 
economists has approved it as sound in principle. That Walpole 
was not active in political or religious reform Mr. Morley frankly 
allows, but defends him from the charge of supineness, on the ground 
that the time was not ripe for change. Lightness of taxation, 
stability of public credit, equality of justice, were the chief boons 
he laboured to confer upon the nation in domestic affairs, and it is 
his sufficient praise that he secured them. The repeal of the Test 
Act, the severest religious disability that pressed upon Noncon- 
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formists, was a measure which, though personally favourable to it, he 
could not have passed without setting the Church in arms. Wisely 
forbearing the attempt, he yet ensured the substantial result of re- 
peal by passing an annual Act of Indemnity for breaches of the law. 
Electoral reform, the abolition of official sinecures, and purification 
of the methods of parliamentary influence were then political dreams : 
it would be unjust to condemn Walpole for not having anticipated 
a realisation of them which has scarcely yet been fulfilled. 

The third characteristic of Walpole’s policy was his unwearied 
effort to conserve the national peace by avoiding all continental 
entanglements. His ‘ guiding principle was to hold England back 
from European strife’ (p. 200). Mr. Morley unravels with great 
clearness the adroit manceuvres which Walpole adopted with this 
object. He attained it, now by co-operating with the French 
minister, Fleury, in his mediation between Spain and the Empire ; 
now by opposing to a treaty-alliafce suddenly concocted between 
the two combatants and Russia, another, equally unforeseen, be- 
tween England, France, and Prussia; eventually dissipating a 
dangerous combination which threatened us with the restoration of 
the Pretender and the loss of Gibraltar by sending a squadron to 
alarm Spain in the West Indies, and an embassy to appease the 
Emperor by guaranteeing the succession of his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, to his Austrian dominions. With similar dexterity he 
concerted with Holland a plan of compromise which put an end 
to the European broil arising out of the disputed claims to the throne 
of Poland in 1733-5. Even while unable to avoid hostilities, as was 
the case in 1739, when the nation insisted upon forcing Spain to 
abandon her right to search English ships for contraband goods, he 
remained in office with the object of bringing the war he disapproved 
to a speedy conclusion. From the blame of unfaithfulness to his 
convictions which this conduct involved, Mr. Morley does not excul- 
pate him, but acquits him of ignobler motives, and adjusts so nicely 
the balance of the considerations he had to estimate that it is hard 
to decide which should have been the weightier scale. 

Mr. Morley has a happy gift of miniature portrait-painting, and 
sketches the personal characteristics of Walpole and his leading con- 
temporaries with rare skill. The great minister, morally bold and 
self-confident, not over scrupulous, but substantially honourable and 
candid; genial, boisterously gay, even-tempered; a hard worker, an 
eager sportsman, a jovial drinker; sensual in habits, coarse in 
speech, profuse in living ; indifferent to literature and music, but 
redeemed from uncultivation by his refined love of painting—Boling- 
broke, restlessly ambitious, an inveterate intriguer and actor; bril- 
liant, shallow, insincere—Carteret, witty, scholarly; vain, unprinci- 
pled, reckless—Pulteney, keen, versatile; unstable, factious, vindictive 
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—George the Second, brave, histrionic, inflated, fussy; a ‘ dapper 
martinet,’ methodically punctual even in his amours; unconsciously 
cajoled and ruled in matters of state by the Queen, over whom in 
domestic matters he was allowed to tyrannise—Caroline herself, 
shrewd, clear-headed, honest; an heroic, cheerful martyr to the 
exigencies of her high position—these, beside lesser folk, are photo- 
graphed for us with unmistakable fidelity. Lastly, the nervous, 
masculine style, of which Mr. Morley is a past master, makes this 
volume enjoyable reading to all lovers of good English. 


Henry G. HEWLETT. 
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IRELAND THEN AND NOW. 


At a time when great Constitutional changes are proposed in the 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland it is of paramount im- 
portance that the fundamental facts of the Irish controversy should 
be thoroughly known and appreciated. In using the word funda- 
mental in this connexion I do not refer to it as touching what may 
be called the sentimental side of a great problem. The means by 
which, for example, the Union was carried do not concern me here. 
They may have been all that Mr. Gladstone says they were.! 
They may have been unutterably bad andindefensible. About much 
of this I have my doubts, and could say a great deal. But the Union 
is, at least, one of the fundamental facts in Irish history, and what 
I am concerned about now is not how it was carried, but how things 
have gone in Ireland since the connexion with Great Britain was 
legally consummated. I know what Irish orators since O’Connell’s 
day have thought and said about it. They have simply attributed 
every calamity that has befallen their country to the Union. Accord- 
ing to some of these gentlemen the potato famine was due to the 
neglect of England. The emigration which followed, and which 
they hold to have been a great calamity, has also been laid at the 
door of ‘ foreign rule.’ Speeches have been made, and pamphlets have 
been written, to prove that 3,668,000 persons have been evicted since 
1847, and that 1,225,000 human beings perished from famine in these 
terrible years of suffering and trial. Indeed, these very figures are now 
going the round of political platforms. I met them the other day at 
Partick, where Sir Charles Tennant, the Gladstonian candidate, was 
engaged in impressing them upon a grave Scottish audience as illus- 
trations of the results of English rule in Ireland. Fortunately Sir 
Charles was reported at considerable length and had to give the authority 
for his statements. It turned out that he was quoting from an article 
in areview ? written by Canon Wilberforce, who in turn quoted from 
Mr. Mulhall’s well-known statistical work. Neither of these gentle- 
men, however, appears to have been aware that as regards the first 
statement Mr. Mulhall has publicly admitted in writing that he had 


' See Nineteenth Century for January 1889. 
2 The Contemporary Review for March 1889, p. 465. 
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made the trifling mistake of multiplying the actual figures by seven. 
And, seeing that the entire number of deaths in Ireland during the 
decade 1841-51 was 1,360,000, and that the ordinary death rate is 
about 100,000 per annum, it is clearly impossible that a million 
and a quarter could have died even in three years from famine. 
These are samples, and very fair samples, of the loose rubbish 
that is being shot across the whole country at the present time.‘ 
Nothing is too hard to say of Great Britain in regard to her treat- 
ment of Ireland. Speakers and writers on the subject appear to 
take no pains to verify what they are pleased to call their facts. 
The result is that ‘each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous lies,’ and the old question put by Pilate ‘ What is truth ?’ 
stands as much in need of an answer as ever. Ireland, it has been 
said, is a country where there are no facts. This is an utter fallacy. 
There are asmany factsin that country as there are elsewhere. The real 
difficulty is that so many people in and out of Ireland, who discuss the 
Irish question, take no trouble to getatthem. They appear to prefer 
fiction. And certainly there is no country in the world where fiction 
flourishes in such wild and extravagant luxuriance. I propose in this 
paper to draw a contrast between the Ireland of 1836-46 and the 
Ireland of to-day. I shall show from authoritative reports and 
records what the country was like in the former period, and what the 
real state of affairs is to-day. The change that has been effected is 
enormous; the progress made, considering all the circumstances, 
something marvellous. I may not, indeed I do not, ascribe it all to 
the union with Great Britain. It is not necessary for my purpose 
todo so. It is sufficient for my object that the change has taken 
place under and since the Union. I wish to rebut the charge that 
the Union has been a failure—that it has been disastrous to Ireland. 
Let us then see what the facts are. 

Fortunately, in discussing the condition of Ireland in 1836, we 
have not to grope our way. Inthe year 1835, a Royal Commission was 
appointed ‘to inquire into the condition of the poorer classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland.’ This commission had the advantage 
of being presided over by Archbishop Whately, and numbered 
amongst its members the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. Carlisle, a well-known and 
famous Presbyterian divine. The commissioners published three 
reports, and the evidence extends over twelve bulky volumes. How 


’ «Mr. Goodfellow is quite right when he says that in quoting the official returns 
I mistook 524,000 individuals for families, and multiplied the same by’7 for the 
number of persons evicted. I have several times admitted my error in letters to 
the London and Manchester papers.’— Letter of Mr. M. Mulhali to Mr. W. Sinclair, 
Hawich, N.B. 

* Notwithstanding Mr. Mulhall’s candid admission, and the exposure of the error 
at Partick in February last, Mr. Briggs Priestley published a leaflet with the same 
figures at Stamford in March. 
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many of our modern politicians, who think they have mastered the 
Irish problem by a week’s tour in the south and west.of Ireland— 
earefully avoiding the north—have ever seen these volumes? How 
many members of Parliament even are aware of their existence ? 
And yet they contain exactly the information which is necessary to 
enable the politician to see how far Ireland has travelled in the path 
of progress, to compare the Ireland of the past with the Ireland of 
the present. It will be expedient at this point to deal, first of all, 
with the question of population. Previous to 1841 there can be no 
exact data found, and all the estimates are therefore guesswork, more 
or less. In 1712 the estimated population of Ireland was 2,100,000. 
In 1767 it had risen to 2,500,000. This showed slow but orderly 
progression. Between the years 1776 and 1778, Arthur Young 
devoted much attention to Ireland and Irish affairs, and his estimate 
of the population then was something over 3,000,000. From this 
period on to the famine year, however, the advance went on by leaps 
and bounds. There was nothing like it anywhere else in Europe. 
In France, for example, the population in 1791 was 26,000,000. In 
1851 it was 36,000,000, an increase of 36 percent. In i780 the 
population of England was under 8,000,000. In 1841 it had just 
doubled. But in Ireland the population, which in 1778 stood, 
according to Arthur Young, at 3,000,000, rose to over 8,000,000 in 
1841, and in 1846 it was nearly 9,000,000. This is the first funda- 
mental fact upon which I desire to concentrate attention. Out of 
this abnormal increase in the population arose, I hold, all the troubles 
of Ireland. Had anything occurred within the country itself to 
account for, far less to justify, such an increase? Was it due to any 
commercial development ? Had new industries sprung into existence 
necessitating additional labour? Nothing of the kind. There had 
been no development of the national resources to account for it. 
And what it meant was simply that a wretchedly poor country was 
distributing its limited food supply over nearly three times as many 
hungry mouths as it did in 1778. Nor can it be said that the in- 
crease was due to bad government. People do not multiply, they 
diminish, under bad government. At least, this is the popular theory. 
The abnormal increase to which I have referred was really due to 
improved government, to our exemption from war, and to the extra- 
ordinary development of the potato. One of the national poets of 
Ireland, in a ballad almost unsurpassed in beauty, has said that 


The blessed fruit which grows at the root 
Is the real gold of Ireland,® 


There is a very genuine sense in which these words are true. 
But the potato has been to Ireland what rice has been to India. 
Easily and cheaply cultivated it has enabled great masses of people 


5 T, C. Irwin, Trish Minstrelsy Canterbury Coll. 
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to sustain life—to vegetate, in fact, but not really to live. And it 
was to the abundance of this cheap and easily cultivated food allied 
to the improvidence of the people that the abnormal increase in popu- 
lation was mainly owing. 

Let us now see how this teeming mass of people lived. I venture 
to say there has been nothing like itin modern times. Before I deal 
with the evidence given before the Whately Commission, let me quote 
from the experience of three different travellers in Ireland about this 
period. Mr. Henry Inglis, an experienced Scottish traveller, visited 
Ireland in 1834. He traversed the country from Wexford to Donegal, 
and from Coleraine to Valentia, and afterwards wrote strongly on the 
condition of the people amongst whom he had travelled :— 


The great mass of the population (he says) have no constant employment. 
With the exceptien of Belfast, and in some few places where public works had 
created a temporary demand, I found nowhere full employment for the people. 
The diet of those who are employed consists of a scanty meal or two of potatoes, 
with the addition, at times, of a little butter-milk. The diet of the far greater 
number who are not in employment consists of as many dry potatoes as serve just 
to sustain life. As for clothing, an English beggar would not lift off the ground 
the clothes worn by o!d and young of the lower classes of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. The young can scarcely be said to be clothed at all. Excluding the 
large towns, such as Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, and the labour employed in the 
demesnes of a few resident noblemen, tenpence per day without diet is the highest 
wage ever given for constant employment. Ninepence and eightpence per day is 
the more usual rate, and in some places sixpence a day is willingly accepted for 
constant employment. I am quite confident that if the whole yearly earnings of 
the labourers of Ireland were divided by the whole number of labourers, the result 
would be under fourpence a day as an average wage. The only difference between 
the best and the worst of the mud cabins is that some are water-tight, and some 
rare not. Air-tight I saw none: with windows scarcely any: with chimneys—that 
is, with a hole in the roof for the smoke to escape through—as many perhaps with 
as without. As for furniture, there is no such thing, unless a broken stool or 
two and an iron pot can be called furniture. If the word starvation be meant to 
comprehend those cases in which insufficient subsistence induces disease, predisposes 
the individual to the attack of epidemics, or accelerates the decay of nature, then I 
have good reason to believe that by far the greater number of the Irish poor die of 
starvation. In all the large towns the number of helpless and diseased paupers 
and of aged and infirm women and destitute children is fearfully great. It is the 
opinion of the medical men of Limerick, Waterford, and other large towns, that at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the infirm poor die through destitution, either by the 
gradual decay of nature or by the ravages of epidemics to which destitution renders 
them liable. The houses of the infirm poor of the towns are a thousand times more 
wretched than even the worst cabins of Munster and Leinster. The latter have 
the air around and the sky above them. The former are hovels, cellars, mere dark 
dens, damp, filthy, stagnant, unwholesome places, into which we should not, in 
England, put any domestic animal. They are not provided with either beds or 
bedding; a little straw in the corner is the usual substitute for bedstead, anda 
ragged mat the bed clothes, 


This is a sketch vivid enough in all truth. But three years later 
it was abundantly confirmed by a distinguished French traveller— 
Gustave de Beaumont :— 
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Misery, naked and famishing (he says), covers the entire country. It shows 
itself everywhere and at every hour of the day. It is the first thing you see when 
you land on the Irish coast, and from that moment it never ceases to be present 
to your view, sometimes under the aspect of the diseased displaying his sores, 
sometimes under that of the pauper scarcely covered by his rags; it besieges you 
incessantly ; you hear its groans and cries in the distance, and if the voice does not 
wring your heart with unspeakable pity, it importunes and appals you. 

Imagine four walls of dried mud, which the rain, as it beats upon it, easily 
restores to its primitive condition, having for its roof a little straw or some sods of 
grass, for its chimney a hole cut in the roof, or very frequently the door, through 
which alone the smoke finds issue. One single apartment contains father, mother, 
children, and sometimes a grandfather or grandmother; a single bed of hay or straw 
serves for the entire family. Five or six half-naked children may be seen crouched 
near a miserable fire, the ashes of which cover a few potatoes, the sole nourishment 
of the family. I have seen the Indian in his forests and the negro in his chains, 
and thought, as I contemplated their pitiable condition, that I beheld the very 
ultimatum of human wretchedness. But I did not then know the condition of un- 
happy Ireland. Irish poverty has an exceptional character, which can be compared 
with no other indigence. Irish misery forms a type by itself, of which neither the 
model nor the imitation can be found anywhere else. In all countries, more or 
less, paupers may be discovered, but an entire nation of paupers has never been 
seen until it appeared in Ireland. It is impossible to compare the Irish pauper 
with the pauper of any other country. The independent labourer even cannot fitly 
be compared with the pauper of England. There is no doubt that the most 
miserable of English paupers is better fed and clothed than the most prosperous of 
Irish labourers. The misery of Ireland descends to a degree unknown elsewhere. 
The miserably destitute in France, whose lot we so justly deplore, would in Ireland 
be esteemed a privileged class. 


The testimony of these two travellers, the last-mentioned a 
grandson of the famous Lafayette, is amply confirmed by a shrewd 
and no less competent witness. In 1842-43 Johann G. Kohl, a 
German, made a tour of the whole island :— 


Heaven pardon my ignorance (he exclaims), I knew not that I should ever see 
a people upon whom Almighty God had imposed even heavier privations. Now 
that I have seen Ireland it seems to me that the poorest amongst the Esthonians 
and the Findlanders lead a life of comparative comfort, and that the poor Irishman 
would feel like a king if he had their houses, their clothing, and their daily fare. 
Indeed, the question may be raised whether, in the entire world, a nation is to be 
found that is subjected to such physical privation as the peasantry in some parts of 
Ireland. A Russian peasant no doubt is the slave of a harder master, but still he 
is fed and housed to his content, and need not resort to mendicancy for his living. 
Servia and Bosnia are reckoned the most wretched of the countries of Europe. 
But if badly housed, the people are at least well clad. The Crimean Tartars we 
consider poor and barbarian. But, Good Heavens! they at all events look like 
human beings. We Germans have beggars and paupers amongst us, but they con- 
stitute the exception, whereas, in Ireland, beggary or abject poverty is the 
prevailing rule. The nation is a nation of beggars, and those who are above 
beggary would seem to be the exception. The African negroes go naked, but then 
they have a tropical sun to keep them warm. The Irish are but little removed 
from a state of nakedness, and their climate is chilly and extremely moist. The 
Indians in America live wretchedly enough at times, but they have every now and 
then a productive chase, and are able to enjoy a number of feast days in the year. 
Many Irishmen have but one day on which they taste flesh, viz., Christmas Day. 
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Every other day they feed on potatoes and nothing but potatoes. Nowhere else do we 
find human beings gnawing from year to year at the same vegetable, berry, or root. 
There are animals, indeed, which do so, but human beings nowhere, except in Ireland. 


These are ghastly extracts. They tell a most harrowing and 
revolting tale. All this misery existed, all this suffering was endured, 
before the days of the telegraph, before railways intersected the 
country, before penny newspapers brought the ends of the earth to 
the breakfast table every morning. I disinter them for a valid 
reason. My object is to show the progress Ireland has made during 
the present century. The change to my mind has been from a state 
of semi-barbarism to comparative civilisation. I have no pleasure 
in raking up these terrible records of a bygone time; but the 
modern Gladstonian, who knows nothing of Ireland’s past, and judges 
everything in that country by means of a comparison with the England 
of to-day, would do well to dip a little into the records of the period 
I am now dealing with. Such a study would, at least, enable him 
to judge more fairly and more justly of the Ireland he has to legis- 
late for. Up to the present I have been merely stating the impres- 
sions of three famous travellers—men who travelled with a purpose, 
-and who have recorded their impressions. I now come to the facts 
established before the Whately Commission in 1836: the facts which 
led to the establishment of the Irish poor law system. Needless to 
say the Commissioners, on opening their inquiry, were at once 
brought alongside the question-of population. Here, beyond all 
-doubt, was the real root of the evil.6 The population had simply 
trebled since 1778. The increase was abnormal, and the land did 
not and could not afford the means of subsistence. The results were 
inevitable: farmers competed fiercely for holdings, and rents were 
raised beyond the legitimate value of the land. Labourers jostled each 
other in the market-place, and wages went down to starvation point. 
Everything was wrong. Nothing could, by any possibility, be right. 

We cannot (say the Commissioners in their report) estimate the number of 
persons in Ireland out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year at 


less than 585,000, nor the number of persons dependent upon them at less than 
1,800,000, making, in the whole, 2,385,000. 


6 The danger of the rapid increase in population was foreseen. The Report of 
the Devon Commission contains the following extract from the Report of a Select 
Committee which sat in 1830. ‘Such was the state of things,’ the Report says, ‘so 
soon as a fall in prices occurred after the peace. A change then began to take place 
in the system of managing lands. The great decline of agricultural produce pre- 
vented many of the middlemen as well as the occupiers from paying their rents, and 
an anxiety began to be felt by the proprietors to improve the value of their estates, 
and a general impression was produced in the minds of all persons that a pauper 
population spread over the country would go on increasing, and the value of land at 
the same time diminishing, till the produce would become insufficient to maintain 
the resident population.’ 
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Let anyone ponder this single statement of fact and try to realise 
what it actually meant. At the time the Report was penned the. 
whole population of Scotland did not exceed the number of idle and 
destitute in Ireland. Nor did this destitution cover only seven 
months in the year. 

A great portion of them (the Report goes on to say) are insufficiently provided 
at any time with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are wretched’ 
hovels; several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare sod, some- 
times with a blanket, sometimes even without so much to cover them; their food- 
commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with these they are at times so scantily 
supplied as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. There 
are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in wild 
herbs. They sometimes get a herring or a little milk, but they never get meat, 
except at Christmas, Easter, and Shrovetide. 


The position of affairs as regards the labouring class was simply 
deplorable. There were no manufactures outside Ulster, and, even 
there, they existed only to a limited extent. Everybody depended 
upon the land. It was, in many districts, of the poorest quality, and 
at the best, in such parts, it was poorly cultivated. With this 
lamentable state of affairs the Commissioners point out 


that in Great Britain the agricultural families constitute little more than a fourth, 
while in Ireland they constitute about two-thirds of the whole population ; that 
there were in Great Britain in 1831 1,055,982 agricultural labourers, in Ireland 
1,131,715, although the cultivated land of Great Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 
acres, and that of Ireland only to about 14,600,000. 

We thus find (they say) that there are in Ireland about five agricultural 
labourers for every two that there are for the same quantity of land in Great 
Britain, 


They also add that 


the earnings of the labourers come, on an average of the whole class, to from 
2s. to 2s, 6d. a week for the year. 


And that 


mendicancy is the sole resource of the aged and impotent of the poorer classes. 
To it crowds are driven for the means of existence. 


The ordinary politician, 7.e. the man who has given any kind of 
attention to the Irish question, has an idea that it was the famine of 
1846-47 which depleted the land of its people, and that previous to 
this great catastrophe things went fairly well. They are accustomed 
to look upon the emigration which took place, and especially that from. 
1847 to 1851, as the flow from a death-wound. But a study of the 
evidence before the Whately Commission effectually dissipates all 
ideas of this kind. Several thousands of queries were sent out to 
parish priests, Protestant rectors, and gentlemen of influence and 
position throughout the country. These queries covered a very wide 
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range. They dealt with the questions of population, of poverty, of 
bastardy, illicit distillation, the drink traffic, and many other subjects. 
I refer here only to the replies to the queries on the question of 
population. The witnesses say, and the testimony is practically 
universal :— 


It would require fully one-third of the able-bodied population of the parish to 
he withdrawn that steady employment at 10d. a day might be secured to the re- 
mainder.—fev. J. Maguire, P. P., co. Leitrim. 

It would be necessary that from two-thirds to one-half the actual population 
should be removed before wages could naturally rise to 10d.a day.—Mr. Connolly, 
co. Galway. ; 

In order to raise the price of labour, it would be necessary to remove nearly one- 
half the labourers.— Messrs. Daly, Walsh, § Stack, co. Clare. 

It would require perhaps one-third of the population to be withdrawn to secure 
the remainder steady work at 10d. a day.—Lvidence from co, Meath, 

I think that one-half of the labourers of the barony must be sent away before 
work at 10d. a day would be found for the remainder during the year.—LEvidence 
From co, Limerick. 

They think that, though 20 per cent. were removed, it would have little effect 
upon wages. They do not think it would raise them one penny a day.—Evidence: 
From King’s Co. J 

I think that, if one out of every four were taken out of the labourers, the rest 
would have a tolerable employment.—Evidence from co. Tyrone. 

One-third of the labouring population could be spared.—Evidence from co. 
Kerry. 

If all the labourers in the parish were to go away, we (the farmers) could do- 
the work ourselves.— Evidence from co. Kerry, 

It would be necessary to withdraw in some cases nine-tenths of the labouring 
population to enable the remaining tenth to obtain constant employment, even at 
the present rate of wages, 9d. or 10d. in winter, and 1s. in summer.— Evidence from 
to. Dublin. 


These are but samples taken from hundreds of similar answers to 
the queries circulated by the Commissioners, They prove to the 
hilt that which Irish patriots and modern politicians strenuously deny 
or overlook: viz. the fact that long before the great famine the pres- 
sure of population was the real Irish difficulty. And with this swarm- 
ing of men, what was their social state? I have given the evidence as 
to the wages paid for labour. How, and in what manner, did the 
people live? Their diet consisted of potatoes. Their houses were a 
scandal. In 1841 there were 491,278 mud cabins in Ireland with 
but one room or apartment each, A statement like this culled from 
the census returns speaks only in its true sense to those who go 
under the surface and realise what it really signifies. It means that 
2,500,000 of the population of Ireland lived under these conditions, 
that half a million of families lived in hovels where one room served 
for themselves, their cattle, and poultry—served as kitchen and bed- 
room for the whole. Probably two-thirds of the entire population. 
could neither read nor write. 
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Let me return to the question I have already touched, and ask 
what was the cause of this fearful condition of things? In 1778 
Arthur Young—and he, at all events, was a competent observer—de- 
scribed the condition of Ireland as improving. The population then 
was about 3,000,000. Was the change which took place due to the 
Government ? Had it neglected any duty? Had it hindered any 
development ? I hold most strenuously, and after a diligent study of 
the entire history of this period, that it is not possible to substantiate 
the charges which Irish patriotism brings against the Government. 
Were there restrictions on trade? Yes, replies the Irish patriot, and 
forthwith he sets off at a tangent upon the decay of Irish industries, 

No charge can be more baseless. The navigation laws under 
which Ireland suffered dated from the year 1663. The legislation 

prejudicially affecting Irish shipping and cattle took place in 1665 
and 1680, that concerning wool in 1699. These laws cannot be 
justified. They inflicted grievous injury upon Ireland at the time. 
They were instigated by English commercial selfishness, and 
produced lamentable results. But they had no more to do with 
the state of Ireland in 1836-46 than they have to do with the state of 
Swaziland to-day. The real fact is that the Union consummated in 
1800 swept away every vestige of protective duties. It literally 
cleaned the slate of operative and inoperative legislation of this kind, 
and it is not possible to lay the state of Ireland during the period I 
am dealing with at the door of any such legislation. Was it due 
then to bad government? The answer is equally explicit. Judged 
by the standard of to-day it is lamentably true that wisdom lingered. 
But we cannot judge the past entirely by the standard of to-day. 

The penal laws had ceased to exist. Emancipation had been carried. 
A system of National Education was on the stocks, and the Poor Law 
was springing into existence. Of course there was an alien Church. 
But who will dare say it pecuniarily injured the poor? I apprehend, 
nay, I am certain, the facts were all the otherway. The land system 
was odious. But even if land had been rent-free, the labourers for 
whom it was incapable of providing labour could not have profited. 
No—the stern fact must be faced. The state of Ireland was not due 
to anything over which the Government had control. It was due to 
the single fact that the population had increased to such an extent that 
the land was incapable of supporting the people. There being no- 
thing but the land to live upon, the inevitable result was starvation, 
destitution, and misery on an appalling scale. And the end came 
quickly enough. I have said the ease with which the potato was 
cultivated was one of the main causes of the increase inthe population. 
But the people did not attend even to the potato. No pains were 
taken to change the seed. The tubers were planted in ‘lazy beds,’ 

«The real gold of Ireland ’ deteriorated in quality year by year until the- 
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crash came and all the world stood aghast. It is no part of my purpose 
to describe ‘The Black Forty-Seven.’ A failure in the potato crop 
was nothing new in Ireland. In 1800, 1801, 1807, 1809, 1811, 1816, 
and 1832 there had been partial failures of the crop, followed by much 
suffering. But in 1846-47 the whole crop practically disappeared in 
a week. With it went the chief means of subsistence for the mass 
of the people. And not forthe peoplealone. ‘ With its failure those 
valuable animals, the pigs, were almost extinguished in many dis- 
tricts, which was also toa great extent the case with the poultry.’? 
I have now reached the great turning-point in modern Irish history. 
It was a fearful time—such a time as, thank God, only comes once 
in the life of a nation. The Census Report for 1851—and it is a 
calm official document—says, after recording the deaths :— 


But no pen has recorded the numbers of the forlorn and starving who perished 
by the wayside or in the ditches, or of the mournful groups, sometimes of whole 
families, who lay down and died, one after another, upon the floor of their cabin, 
and so remained uncoffined and unburied till chance unveiled the appalling scene. 

No such amount of suffering and misery has been chronicled in Irish history 
since the days of Edward Bruce; and yet, through all, the forbearance of the Irish 
peasantry, and the calm submission with which they bore the deadliest ills that 
can fall on man, can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of any people. 


The blood of the martyrs has been said to be the seed of the 
Church. And out of this great calamity, this great providential 
visitation, which man and government were alike incapable of prevent- 
ing, came a new birth and a new life. From this date forward, 
Ireland really began the race of national life. Emigration, which 
had been for a considerable time silently but steadily going forward, 
especially from Ulster, commenced to flow with the velocity of a 
great river. Something like a stampede took place. Even the very 
anxiety to leave a country so plainly doomed, as people thought, 
produced untold misery. The emigrants frequently set sail in 
coffin ships, and died by the thousand. They sought escape from 
the avenging angel at home, and sailed, not to New York or Boston, 
but into the Great Silence where, at least, their earthly troubles 
ceased. The stampede which went on and on, the current gathering 
strength every year, has not ceased even now. More than three 
millions of the population of Ireland have cleared her shores since 
that time. They have, we are told, carried bitter memories with 
them. They have founded ‘ New Irelands’ in every clime—Irelands 
pledged to avenge the wrongs of the old country. I do not write in 
the hope that I can ‘ raze these written troubles from the brain.’ I 
do not even wonder at the feeling. But I respectfully plead that all 
this has not been loss. On the contrary, I hold that the great tribula- 
tion through which the country passed, and for which England was 


7 Census Report for 1851. 
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in no way responsible, has quickened a new and a better life. If 
the potato had not failed in ’46, if the emigration had not taken place, 
and ifthe population had gone on increasing as it did up to that year, 
there would now be fifteen millions of people in Ireland! Surely no 
Trish Nationalist can contemplate these figures with equanimity. The 
famine was, no doubt, one of the greatest and most terrible visita- 
tions to which any country was ever subject. But it forced the 
people to look elsewhere. Life was not possible for them in Ireland. 
Gradually they realised this. A great uprising took place. In large 
numbers they exchanged starvation for plenty. They have helped 
to build up more than one new State. And, benefiting themselves, 
they have blessed and benefited those they left behind. Before the 
famine period the average annual income per household in Ireland 
was under fifty pounds, It is now over, considerably over, eighty 
pounds per family. This is due almost entirely to emigration. No 
doubt new industries have been developed in Ulster. But, as 
regards the other portions of the country, agriculture is still the 
chief reliance of the people. More than 200,000 farmers have 
gone since 1846, They left their acres behind them, and these 
have gone to enrich their neighbours whom they left behind. In 
short, they added, by leaving, 20/. to the annual income of each 
family belonging to the farming class in Ireland. By going, they 
lessened the fierce competition for land, a competition which raised 
its price, and was the main factor in the land troubles which brought 
about the Land Acts. Their removal steadied the labour market. As 
the years rolled on, men no longer stood idle in the market-place. 
The wages of the labourer went up from an average of 4d. to what 
it is now, an average of 2s. per day. In fact, the people got elbow 
room and were able to breathe freely. 

I now come to deal with what I venture to call a New Ireland. 
The sketch I have given of the pre-famine period is, in all conscience, 
sad enough. I have tried.to show what was the main, if not the 
only, cause of the fearful condition of affairs which then existed. 
I now come to a happier time, a time of great awakening on the 
part of the people of Great Britain, a time of real and remarkable 
progress for the people of Ireland. And, in dealing with this period, 
i must ask my readers to get from under the influence at once of 
the political potheen with which Mr. William O’Brien is accustomed 
to drench his English audiences, and the oratorical chloroform by 
which Mr. Parnell is accustomed to drug them to sleep. Let us get 
at the actual facts, During this period it is true we have had two 
attempts at armed rebellion, Both attempts were perfectly honest. 
Both were complete fiascos. Both collapsed before a handful of 
Irish policemen, But whilst this is true, the record of Great Britain 
during this period is one of which no country need be ashamed. In 
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1837 the Poor Law was established—probably one of the most 
perfect systems of relief existing in any country. No such system 
is ever likely to be popular anywhere. It is not meant to be so. 
But it has sheltered the homeless poor. It has stood the strain of 
hard times. It has enormously reduced the professional mendicancy 
of the past. About the same time a system of National Education 
was founded. The school has gone into every parish, and the 
education has practically been free; of course the religious difficulty 
has cropped up—it would have been strange if it had not done so. 
But, everything considered, the national system of education has 
worked without serious friction and has reduced illiteracy by at least 
30 per cent. If the people of Ireland are not now able at least to 
read and write, it is not the fault of the State. The charge on 
the parent, as I have said, is practically nil. Over a great portion 
of the country denominationalism as regards primary education holds 
sway, and if children are not educated it is because their labour is 
deemed more valuable to their parents than education is to them- 
selves. As regards university education, the way has also been made 
clear. The University of Dublin has been opened to all religious 
denominations, the Queen’s Colleges have been established, and the 
Royal University founded and endowed. At this point grievances 
may still remain, but they are grievances fully recognised by both 
parties in the State, and which only wait a favourable opportunity 
for settlement. A Church which, whatever its claims, was an 
anomaly, has {been disestablished and disendowed, and every sem- 
blance of religious ascendency and {inequality obliterated—so far 
as this can be done by law. The freedom of the voter, from the 
power of the landlord at least—I am not so sure of the priest—has 
been secured by the ballot, and a land code, such as no nation in the 
world has ever passed for the protection of a class, now shields the 
ordinary occupier of land and even enables him to become on easy 
terms the owner of the land he tills. The social progress of the people 
has been as marked. In education the results have been highly satis- 
factory. In 1841, 28 per cent. of the population (young children 
excepted) could read and write. In 1851, 33 per cent. were able to 
do so. In 1861, 41 per cent., in 1871, 49 per cent., and in 1881, 59 
per cent. In 1837 there were 1,384 National schools. In 1885 the 
number had risen to 7,936—the grant rising from 50,000/. to 
814,0001. 


8 In the debate on the Special Commission Report, Mr. Henry Fowler quoted 
from some work to show that there were a larger number in the Irish workhouses 
during the bad times of 1879-80 than during the famine period. Mr. Fowler strangely 
overlooked the fact that the relief works in 1846-8, upon which millions sterling were 
spent, kept the people out of the workhouse then. 

® A certain class of leaseholder is still most unjustly and ungenerously excluded 
from the benefits of the Land Act of 1881. 
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In house accommodation much yet remains to be done. In 
Dublin and Limerick especially the dwellings of the poor are still as 
odious as when Mr. Inglis described them. This is chiefly due to 
the tenement system which prevails in these cities. Great blocks, 
formerly the dwelling-houses of a different and well-to-do class, have 
been taken possession of by artisans and labourers. In a single house 
a dozen families may frequently be found. Sanitary science is un- 
known, and nothing can well be worse than life under such conditions. 
But, speaking generally, the improvement, even in house accommoda- 
tion, is enormous. In 1841, there were well-nigh half-a-million of 
mud cabins in Ireland. To-day the number is under 50,000, and 
these are largely to be found in that dark western area which I 
recently described in the pages of this Review.'® In the clothing of 
the peasantry the change is also very marked. If Mr. Inglis were to 
revisit the country now, nothing would strike him more than this. 
I have seen the peasantry of Gweedore on a Sunday after Mass. 
Scarcely a man or woman in the whole congregation at Derrybeg 
but was comfortably and warmly clad. It is the same throughout 
the whole country. The standard of living has risen—probably a 
little too rapidly. These very peasants drink tea at 3s. 6d. per 
pound, and reject with scorn tea at 2s., which our best and most 
highly skilled mechanics are glad to use. They no longer rely upon 
Indian meal. The baker’s cart goes everywhere, and Californian 
flour is used even in the most backward parts. I am not describing 
what I have read, but what I have investigated and seen with my 
own eyes. In the matter of drink, too, things have immensely 
improved—at least in some respects. It is still lamentably true that 
the cities, towns, and villages of the South and West are packed full 
of public-houses. It was so when the Whately Commission reported 
in 1836. They called attention to the fact, and witness after witness 
lamented it. Drunkenness abounded then. Men drank to forget 
their sorrow—to drown their misery. They drink still; but by ex- 
ertions on every side, spasmodic and intermittent indeed, but still 
sincere and partially effective, the evil has been to some extent 
stayed. Father Mathew began the work, and effected in a year or 
two more than statesmen, politicians, and philanthropists have been 
able to do since. [Illicit distillation, everywhere prevalent fifty years 
ago, has ceased to exist, save and except in one or two counties in 
the north-west, notably in Donegal and Sligo. The Sunday closing 
of public-houses has also done much. But under this head it is still 
lamentably true that in a country essentially poor and limited in its 
resources the annual drink bill actually exceeds the annual rent paid 
for land. Trade has also developed to a wonderful extent. This is 
more true of north-east Ulster than of any other part of the country. 

© «The Actual and the Political Ireland,’ Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1890. 
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Nothing indeed is more remarkable than the rise and progress of 
these northern towns. Fifty years ago Belfast was a town of 50,000- 
inhabitants, To-day it is a city with 250,000 industrious citizens. 
It is the third port in the United Kingdom. Long the seat and. 
centre of the linen trade, it has ceased to rely upon this special in- 
dustry. Its ship-yards vie with those of the Clyde and the Mersey. 
Its factories of various kinds, its foundries, its docks remind the- 
visitor of Glasgow or Liverpool. In a much smaller way the same 
thing is true of the city of Londonderry, and of such towns as Bally- 
mena, Portadown, Lurgan, Coleraine, and Lisburn. It is the lack of 
this industrial spirit which constitutes the great difference between 
North and South. In the South and West the pressure is almost 
entirely upon the land. Out of the soil life has to be dragged in 
some way. In the North the pressure upon the land is not so severe. In 
my own constituency—which has not a single town of 1,000 inhabitants 
—there is scarcely a village without a factory of some kind. Here, 
I repeat, lies the essential difference between the two Irelands. In 
the North “ the clamorous iron flail” is everywhere heard—* the play 
of the hammer on the rivet” is the music of the early morning. 
There is hardly such a thing to be heard south of the Boyne. Why 
is it so? Efforts have been made over and over again. Enterprises 
such as the woollen mills at Blarney, Lucan, and Athlone, have 
succeeded. But they constitute a mere drop in the ocean. Venture 
after venture has failed. The monuments of ruined industrial en- 
terprises stud the whole country south of Dublin. Nothing but 
distilleries and breweries seems to have a chance. There must be 
some reason for this. It is not to be found in the law. Neither isit 
to be found in the administration of the law. Belfast and London- 
derry are, and have been, subject to the same laws as Dublin and 
Cork. It is not that the soil of the South is poor. It is richer far 
than the soil of the North. The real explanation, in my opinion, is 
to be found in a hard statistical fact. In these north-eastern counties 
where commerce flourishes the police are as ten to every 10,000 
of the population. Over a large southern area they are as thirty- 
seven to every 10,000 ofthe people. This key in my opinion unlocks 
the mystery. The unrest, the turbulence, the turmoil, the lack of 
the law-abiding spirit has frightened capital away, has engendered 
an idle, listless, thriftless mode of life all over this southern area. 
But although the absence of industrial enterprise is to be regretted, 
still the improvement even outside Ulster has been steady. Railway 
companies, banks, public companies of every kind tell the same story 
of progress, and during the last three years especially it has been 
most marked. The land difficulty also grows less clamant. Much has 
been done, and more, I am glad to say, is about to be done. Even 
Mr. William O’Brien, and he is the man likely to admit least, has been 
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forced to put on record that ‘it’ (the agitation) ‘has succeeded in 
giving to the Irish people personal independence and legal security for 
their property.’ This, of course,is what Parliament (not the agitation) 
has done. The agitation, I am afraid, has done something very dif- 
ferent. But the change from the olden time is something to be 
thankful for. 

In the four years 1849-52 there were 58,423 families evicted 
in Ireland. I take these figures from the Report of the Special Com- 
mission. In the three years 1882-84 there were 6,887, whereas in 
the three years 1886-88 the numbers were only 3,951. Indeed, 
Mr, O’Brien, in an effort to vindicate the Land League from the 
aspersions of the Commission, affirms that both ‘a Liberal and a 
Tory Parliament have passed Land Acts which have impoverished 
Irish landlords far beyond the figure to which the Land League first 
proposed to cut down their murderous exactions.’ '? This shows how 
far we have travelled in doing justice. Indeed, and apart from that 
Western area which still awaits the attention of Parliament, the 
country is a new country. I do not say all is what it ought to be. 
Far from it. The life of the Irish peasant who tills a few acres of in- 
different land, and who depends for his living upon this toil, will always 
be a hard one. He can never know much of the comforts of life. 
His struggle with a poor soil, indifferent seasons, low prices, and un- 
scientific husbandry, must always be severe. Sui somehow the back 
is fitted to the burden, and at least his load has been lightened. The 
politician talks of Coercion Acts. Yes—but who have been coerced ? 
Only the other day Mr. Parnell practically justified the Crimes Act of 
1882, and declared that Lord Spencer had to grapple with ‘ appalling 
crime and with secret conspiracy which burrowed under Dublin Castle 
itself,’ !* This has been true of all such measures. The Westmeath 
Act—probably the most drastic of the entire Coercion code—had to 
deal with the crimes of Ribbonism, The Act of 1887 had to deal 
with a far subtler form of disorder. It had to meet and make an end 
of a network of intimidation spread over three provinces, under which 
the freedom of the individual had ceased to exist. Happily things 
are not what they were, even a few yearsago, Agrarian crime stands 
at a lower point than it has done for ten years. Boycotting has almost 
ceased its cruel contest with liberty. Commerce has felt the breath 
of security and goes steadily forward. Apart from certain well-defined 
areas, the country is profoundly quiet, and it is prosperous to an extent 
unknown in past years. It is at such a time, and against the 
passionate protest of at least a million and a half of the Irish people, 
that a proposal is made which must arrest this progress, which must 
create turmoil and mayhap worse, which must inevitably rob Ireland 
of much of that which has been the source of whatever prosperity 


" The Speaker, 22 Feb, 1890. 2 Thid. 
13 Speech in House of Commons, Debate on Address, 1890. 
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she has enjoyed. What Ireland really needs is not a change of con- 
stitution. By all means let grievances be redressed. But Ireland 
requires above everything else the introduction of industrial enterprise 
that will take the pressure of life off the soil in the South and West. 
This can never be secured without the resolute enforcement of the 
law. Let this law be just, let it be supreme, let it be impartially 
administered, and in spite of Leagues and Leaguers Ireland will 
continue to go forward as she undoubtedly is doing at the present 
time. 


T. W. RUSSELL. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


THE resignation of Prince Bismarck terminates the active political 
life of one of the greatest men that ever directed affairs of state. 
He has often been called the German Richelieu, and the expres- 
sion is not unhappy. The minister of Lewis the Thirteenth crushed 
most of the obstacles which hindered the development of French 
power. He had not, however, completely finished his task when death. 
overtook him. Mazarin took up the tale, and by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees established the supremacy of France in Europe on so firm 
a basis that, inspite of some appalling disasters, it lasted for more than 
two hundred years. The work of Bismarck is not likely to be less 
enduring. As he himself long ago expressed it, if Germany were only 
once fairly in the saddle, she would soon learn to ride. Of the four 
great men who established the new German Empire, he was the last 
to remain in laborious service. Field-Marshal Roon, the famous 
minister of war—a man not less remarkable for purity and nobility 
of character than for administrative genius—was the first of them to. 
pass from the scene. The Emperor William was the next to follow. 
Advancing years and the exigencies of the public service forced Field- 
Marshal Moltke to retire from an office in which he won a fore- 
most place among the greatest soldiers of history. Prince Bismarck 
was the youngest of the group, and its most striking member. 
Without his indomitable courage, his strength of will, his direct- 
ness of mind, his profound knowledge of men, it would have been 
impossible for the king to accomplish the military reforms which 
were absolutely necessary for the security of the country and the 
efficiency of the army. Moreover, it is at least doubtful whether 
the results of the Prussian victories in 1866 would have been so 
far-reaching if, after the Austrian power had been shattered at 
K6niggriitz, the Prussian State had not been guided by a man of 
such diplomatic skill, sound common-sense, accurate historical know- 
ledge, and power of gauging the forces of European life. 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck comes of good old Branden- 
burg stock. His family have been settled in the Mark since the 
fourteenth century. In the year 1345 the Markgraf Lewis the Elder 
conferred the castle of Burgstall on the Bismarck of that day, and 
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his descendants lived there for many generations. They exchanged 
this property with John George, the seventh Elector of Branden- 
burg, in 1562 for the estate of Schénhausen, where on the Ist of 
April, 1815, the man was born who was destined to make their 
ancient name illustrious for ever. The Bismarcks belonged to that 
sturdy race of Prussian squires who possess all the strength of 
the English Puritan without his peculiar narrowness, and who are 
remarkable for high character, firm principles, straightforward and 
candid minds, and, above all, uncompromising loyalty and proud 
submission to the House of Hohenzollern. When young Otto von 
Bismarck was six years old, he was sent to school at Berlin. After 
passing his Abiturienten-Examen he went to the university and 
threw himself heartily into student life. He did not, however, 
neglect the cultivation of his mind. From his boyhood he was 
devoted to the study of geography, and often tells his friends of 
‘ the strange impression which the map of Germany used to make on 
him; as he looked at the thirty-nine states into which his country 
was divided, he could not help thinking what a great work it would 
be to bind them together without destroying their several character- 
istic traditions. The study of history was pursued with eagerness. 
There was not a country in Europe with whose rise, development, 
and peculiar institutions he did not make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted when still a very young man. He insists continually on 
his great obligations to Ranke for his intellectual development, 
loses no opportunity of praising the political sagacity of that his- 
torian, and gives as an instance of it the famous memorandum 
on the Eastern Question which Ranke wrote for Frederick William 
the Fourth. His knowledge of English literature is very great, 
and although he speaks it with a slight accent and a somewhat 
old-fashioned pronunciation, his mastery of our language is com- 
plete. Not only is he perfectly acquainted with the chief works 
of our great poets, he is almost equally at home in obscure and for- 
gotten works of second-rate writers. He has been known to quote in 
English on the spur of the moment some twenty lines of Lalla Rookh, 
and an English statesman is fond of telling that when he was in 
Berlin some few years ago the great Chancellor expressed his regret 
that the pressure of official business had made it impossible for him 
to make himself as well acquainted as he should like to be with the 
works of living English poets. 

When the golden days of university life came to an end, he entered 
the Civil Service, and worked for a couple of years at Berlin, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and Potsdam. In 1838 he performed his obligatory 
military service, and when that was over undertook the manage- 
ment of the estate of Kniephof in Pomerania, which his father gave 
him. 

He became known to the country as an excellent landlord, who 
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took great and intelligent interest in all agricultural pursuits, He 
was a passionate sportsman and a splendid horseman. He could use 
the pistol with such skill as to be able to decapitate ducks as they 
swam in the pond at Kniephof. He has remained all his life a 
first-rate shot. A story is told that when he was Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg he went out bear-hunting one day with six other genile- 
men. Bismarck killed the first bear that appeared. Soon another 
came from the bushes and trotted towards the party, one of whom fired 
and missed ; the bear made for Bismarck, who waited till the animal 
came quite close, then took steady aim and stretched him at his feet. 
Another bear then broke cover; one of the gentlemen fired twice 
without effect, then Bismarck fired and killed the animal when it 
was just about to attack the gentleman who had discharged his gun. 
On another occasion, besides stags and roedeer, he shot five elks, 
one of which measured 6ft. 8in. to his withers. His feats of horse- 
manship were not less remarkable, although he got several severe - 
falls, one of them of a very serious character. His powers of endur- 
ance in the saddle were exceptionally great. At the battle of Konig- 
griitz he was on his horse for more than twelve hours, and the day 
after Sedan he was riding from six o’clock in the morning till mid- 
night. 

The year 1847 marks a turning-point in the life of Bismarck. 
His political career began. On the 3rd of February Frederick William 
the Fourth called together a United Diet, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Councils established by King Frederick 
William the Third. Bismarck became a member of this Assembly, 
and delivered his maiden speech on the 17th of May. It is worthy 
of notice that his first appearance as an orator was for the purpose 
of attacking one of those popular superstitions everywhere common, 
It used to be industriously circulated in Germany, and thought- 
lessly accepted as true by many, that the motive power of the 
patriotic movement of 1813 was a desire for parliamentary institu- 
tions. Bismarck, who had lived in the country and was well ac- 
quainted with people of all classes, had often heard melancholy tales 
of suffering endured when the French were in the country. Among 
his own friends and acquaintances there were many who had to- 
struggle with actual poverty in those years. I have myself known 
two gentlemen, bearers of great Prussian names, one of them still 
alive, who can remember when every head of cattle was driven from 
their fathers’ park, when there was no horse of any description 
left in the stable to do the most necessary work on the home 
farm, and when their families were able to afford no better light 
than that of tallow candles. Four-fifths of the estates of the country 
were unable to meet their rates and taxes. When the French 
army passed through on its way to Moscow, it had not only to 
be supplied with food during its march, but each soldier had to be 
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provided with twenty-one days’ rations as it crossed the Russian 
frontier. In the province of East Prussia almost every vehicle was 
sequestrated, and in that province and Lithuania 71,161 horses were 
seized for the army. The story of the French occupation in Prussia 
may be read in the pages of Duncker and Droysen, and Bismarck 
was perfectly justified in contending that hatred of the foreigner, and 
not any desire to establish a Parliament at Berlin, was the mainspring 
of that famous movement, which was the first step towards the unity 
of Germany. 

Bismarck made the first of his real weighty speeches on the 
22nd of March, 1849, against the proposal to grant an amnesty 
to those who had taken part in the rebellion of the previous year. 
He protested against any parley with treason, insisted that to 
amnesty law-breakers was sure to weaken respect for law in the minds 
of the people, and sneered at the weak sentimentality which wept 
over the punishment of fanatical rebels, as if they were suffering in 
a sacred cause. His next important public utterance was on the: 
10th of April following, when he conclusively showed the unpractical 
character of the constitution elaborated at Frankfort by persons 
who he truly said had learnéd nothing since the publication of 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social. In this speech, which is full of prophetic 
wisdom, he showed how ruinous it would be for the Prussian 
Monarchy to have anything to do with the Frankfort Constitution, 
with its suspensive veto, its widely extended suffrage, and the 
ludicrously inadequate representation it accorded to Prussia. His 
next speech of weight was a defence of the Manteuffel Government 
for the Convention of Olmiitz. The Elector of Hesse had appointed 
Hassenpflug as minister, and overthrew the constitution. The 
Government of the King of Prussia committed itself to maintain 
the rights of the people. The restored Diet at Frankfort, under 
the influence of Austria, took the side of the Elector. A large 
Austrian army was concentrated in Bohemia, and placed under the 
command of Radetzky. Prussian troops stood in the presence of 
Austrians and Bavarians in Hesse. Shots had been exchanged, and 
war seemed inevitable. The relations between the Government of 
Berlin and the Court of St. Petersburg were at that moment strained 
to the utmost, owing to differences of opinion on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. No one could trust Louis Napoleon, who would 
probably have profited by the war to seize Prussian territory on the- 
left bank of the Rhine, where the population at that time were still 
in sympathy with France, as we know on the undoubted authority 
of recently published letters of Field-Marshal Roon. All of a sudden 
Count Brandenburg, the Prime Minister of Prussia, was sent to War-- 
saw to see the Emperor Nicholas. The Czar convinced him of the 
necessity of yielding to the demands of Austria as regards the Hessian 
question, and of leaving the Elbe Duchies to Denmark. He came- 
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back to Berlin and urged this policy on the King. His advice was 
followed, and on the 29th of November, 1850, a convention was 
signed at Olmiitz, in which Prussia gave way to Austria and Russia 
on every point of importance, 

There was the greatest possible indignation in Prussia, and it re- 
quired no small amount of courage to defend this policy. Bismarck, 
however, stepped into the breach and delivered a most powerful 
oration, in which he insisted on the great responsibility men in- 
curred who drove a country lightly into war. He asked those who 
criticised the Government whether, after the sacrifices the nation 
would have to make if a warlike policy had been adopted, they 
really expected the people would be content when, in return for 
these sacrifices, they were told that Bayrhofer was minister in Hesse, 
and that Hassenpflug had been sent about his business. Alluding to 
the ery which had been got up that the honour of Prussia was 
tarnished, he remarked, ‘ Prussian honour, according to my conviction, 
does not consist in Prussia playing the part of Don Quixote in 
Germany to please the offended vanity of parliamentary celebrities. 
Prussian honour consists in keeping clear of all connection with 
revolution and the forces of anarchy.’ Shortly after this speech 
Frederick William the Fourth appointed him Prussian representative 
to the Diet of Frankfort. The action of Bismarck in his new 
capacity is told most fully in the publication of Poschinger, which 
contains the confidential reports and State papers which he wrote 
for his Government. He devoted himself entirely to counteract the 
policy of Austria, but what is of more interest to this country is the 
attitude he took up regarding the Crimean war. In the year 1854 
the Emperor Nicholas was at the height of his power. He had put 
down the revolution in Austria, and order reigned in Poland. The 
Ottoman Porte had, however, incurred his displeasure for having 
given Polish and Hungarian refugees positions in the Turkish army. 
He made up his mind that the time had come to put an end to 
the government of the Sultan in Europe, and the Crimean war broke 
out. From the very beginning the Eastern question had excited 
the keenest interest in Berlin. Those who desired German unity, 
who mourned over Olmiitz and the loss of Schleswig-Holstein, saw 
with delight any symptom of Russian humiliation. They imagined 
a golden opportunity was offered to Prussia to put herself at the head 
of Germany. A group of distinguished men, like Count Goltz and 
Count Pourtales and.the Privy Councillors Bethmann-Hollweg and 
Mathis, urged strongly an alliance with the Western Powers, and 
their organ in the press, the Preussische Wochenblatt, published very 
able articles in this sense. On the other hand, the Prime Minister, 
Manteuffel, held different views, and so did General Count Dohna, 
Count Alvensleben-Erxleben, and others who were special favourites 
with the King. The latter were Russian sympathisers pure and 
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simple, full of enthusiasm for the sovereign who had done so much 
to crush the revolution of 1848. 

In this state of affairs Bismarck thought himself justified in 
offering his opinion. He wrote several letters on the general position 
of Prussia, which will be found in Poschinger’s work, and which ex- 
plain much of his subsequent policy. In the first place he expressed 
entire concurrence with those who desired to avoid a war with Russia. 
He pointed out that the Western Powers ran no real danger. The 
contrary would be the case with Prussia. If she joined France and 
England she would have to bear the whole brunt of the war, and 
had nothing to gain in the not improbable event of military success. 
He insisted that his country had little to fear from the progress 
of Russia in the East. Her real enemy was Austria. If they decided in 
Berlin to join in the war, the interests of the nation dictated that they 
should take the side against Austria so as to force that Power to 
give the Hohenzollern monarchy elbow-room in German affairs. 
Bismarck himself was strongly in favour of neutrality, and this advice 
prevailed with the King. 

These letters from Frankfort show that Bismarck was always a 
firm advocate of the policy of a good understanding with Russia. 
Although he has many English friends, and in one of these letters 
frankly says that after his own land there is no country to which he 
is so attached as England, yet he has always had a profound mis- 
trust of the policy of an English alliance. He has never forgotten, 
and constantly alludes to, the conduct of England in deserting 
Frederick the Great. His confidence has not been strengthened 
by his observations of English policy in his owntime. This idea of 
holding to the Russian alliance found expression some years later, 
after he became Prime Minister. When the Crimean war broke out 
the Poles in London and Paris began to show great signs of activity. 
Some of them, followers of General Mieroslawski, hoped fora democratic 
republic and the destruction of Western culture. More moderate men 
gathered round Prince Adam Czartoryski, the patriarch of the Polish 
exiles, who was a candidate for the throne should Poland become an 
independent kingdom. Nothing of importance, however, took place 
during the war. When it was over.the French Emperor turned his 
attention to the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, which task 
occupied him from the campaign of Solferino in 1859 till the 
cession of Venice to him by Austria in 1866. For this purpose 
it was clear that Russia must not be offended, and the notion of 
restoring Poland by force of arms was out of the question. He main- 
tained, however, his interest in the country, and when he met the 
Emperor Alexander in Southern Germany in 1857, he urged that 
Russia should make Poland every possible concession consistent with 
her own interests. Alexander was prepared to do anything that was for 
the benefit of his subjects; and his chancellor was ready to make 
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great sacrifices for the French alliance, through which he hoped 
to get back for his country the foremost position in Europe, 
and ultimately to tear up the treaty which prevented Russian 
ships of war from cruising in the waters of the Black Sea. The 
Government of St. Petersburg set to work to introduce some reforms, 
but it made the capital mistake of supposing that improvement in 
administration was what the Poles wanted. There were at that 
time two parties formed in Poland, known by the name of the White 
and the Red. The first party was mainly composed of the great 
aristocracy, who desired a separate administrative system, the resto- 
ration of the constitution of 1815, and a national army. By this 
means they hoped to obtain gradually complete independence. The 
Red party were impatient at delay, and were anxious for an im- 
mediate appeal to arms. In January 1863 numbers of young men 
began to assemble in a wood a few miles from Warsaw, and similar 
bands were formed near Lublin, Plock, and other towns. On the 
night of the 23rd some small Russian garrisons were surprised, 
and about a hundred soldiers murdered in their beds or burned in the 
barracks. The country rose in revolution. Prince Gortschakoff 
was unmoved, for he believed, like all the world in St. Peters- 
burg, that the rebellion would soon be crushed. In that case 
the Marquis Wielopolski, who was governing Poland, would be- 
come all powerful. This nobleman, undoubtedly the greatest in- 
tellect Poland could boast of, desired a good understanding between 
his own country and Russia, with a view to counteract German influ- 
ence, which he positively hated. He and his friends, who possessed 
great influence over the Grand Duke Constantine, desired that Poland 
should become an independent kingdom under Russian protection, 
strong enough to absorb Servia, Croatia, and perhaps all the Slav 
countries in the Austrian Empire, and thereby help Russia to plant 
her standard on the dome of the Aya Sofia. 

In Vienna, Berlin, and London there was considerable anxiety as 
to the further development of things. At that moment Russia and 
France were opposed to England on the question of the Danubian 
Principalities, and it became known that the French Emperor, in 
spite of the sympathies of his country, looked coldly on the 
Polish insurrection. The conclusion Bismarck arrived at was that 
the Russian Chancellor, the Emperor of the French, and the Governor 
of Poland thoroughly understood each other, and that they all 
agreed that a new Poland, in friendly alliance with Russia, would 
serve as a basis for an attack on Vienna and on the Ottoman 
Empire. The Emperor of the French could then settle the Italian 
question, and perhaps obtain for France the annexation of Belgium 
and of the left bank of the Rhine. 

In England the government, who had some inkling of the objects 
of France, encouraged popular sympathy with the Polish incur- 
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rection; and the Cabinet of Vienna, notwithstanding its fear for 
Galicia, viewed it with satisfaction because it crossed the plans 
of Prince Gortschakoff. Bismarck was equally determined to use 
the rebellion for the purpose of breaking down the Russo-French 
alliance, and he set about doing so with characteristic courage, 
originality and genius. 

On various grounds connected with external German politics the 
relations between Prussia and Austria were becoming daily more 
strained. England, for some perfectly unintelligible reason, took 
the side of Austria, and was continually urging the Cabinet of Berlin 
to adopt a more friendly attitude towards the Government of 
Vienna. This advice was always met by Bismarck with a requést 
that the ministers of Francis Joseph should be told to be more civil 
to Prussia. 

More important for Prussia than the advice of England was the 
change of French policy in the autumn of 1862. The Cabinet of 
Turin held fast to the idea that Rome must be the capital of Italy. 
But they announced that the city must be won by peaceable means, 
and therefore, while proclaiming the doctrine of Roma Capitale, did 
not hesitate to disperse the freebooters of Garibaldi at Aspromonte. 
Soon after this Napoleon the Third, who always hoped he would be 
- able to force both the Pope and Italy to accept his solution of the 
Italian question, determined to show his displeasure to the Court of 
Turin by making a change in his diplomatic service. He therefore 
sent to Rome and Turin as his representatives men of what were 
called Ultramontane views. Thouvenel, who was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was dismissed, and his place given to Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
old friend of Austria and the Pope. It became therefore vital for 
Prussia to keep on good terms with the government of the Czar. 

It would be difficult to decide which would most inconvenience 
the Prussian monarchy—a victory of the Revolutionary party, such 
as Mieroslawski, Mazzini, and Garibaldi desired, or the establish- 
ment of a Polish state under the protectorate of Russia and 
France, which was the plan of Wielopolski and Prince Gortschakoff. 
The Radical party had already proclaimed their desire to incor- 
porate into the future Polish Republic, West Prussia, Posen, and 
Pomerania up to the Oder. The other party, indeed, were moderate 
in language, but if they got the upper hand it was plain that Wielo- 
polski would be driven forward by the force of circumstances and his 
own inclinations. Moreover, Prince Gortschakoff was the last man to 
stop him in his career. The moment, therefore, the news of the 
Polish insurrection reached Berlin it was determined to deal directly 
with the Emperor Alexander, and for this purpose General von Alvens- 
leben was sent to St. Petersburg to ask in the name of the King of 
Prussia for an explanation of the situation and to consult as to the best 
means of putting down the rebellion. Considering the general 
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position of European politics at the moment this mission of Alvens- 
leben was a very bold step. Everybody sympathised with the Poles. 
Liberals, Clericals, Republicans, Conservatives worked together in 
their interest. They were backed by the public opinion of Europe, 
and had staunch friends in all the most important Governments. 
This circumstance, however, secured a welcome for the Prussian general 
at St. Petersburg. A convention was signed by which the two Powers 
agreed to render each other mutual assistance. Gortschakoff was 
hostile to the arrangement, and although it was agreed to keep the 
transaction secret, he made it known the very next day to the Duc de 
Montebello, the French Ambassador, and that diplomatist showed his 
respect for the Russian Chancellor by at once telling Herr von Redern, 
the Prussian minister, from whom he heard the news. Bismarck 
had no objection that all the world should know what had taken place, 
and on the 11th of February he had an interview with Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, and told him about it. Sir Andrew asked if the troops 
on each side would cross the frontier. Bismarck replied in the 
affirmative, and remarked that Prussia would not tolerate an in- 
dependent Poland. ‘But what,’ said Sir Andrew, ‘if the Russians 
should be driven out?’ ‘In that case,’ said Bismarck, ‘we shall 
occupy the kingdom ourselves.’ ‘ Europe will never tolerate that,’ 
remarked Sir Andrew, and repeated this phrase several times. ‘ What 
do you mean by Europe ?’ said Bismarck. ‘The different great nations,’ 
replied the British Ambassador. ‘ Are you then all agreed ?’ said 
Bismarck. This question was somewhat difficult to answer, and Sir 
Andrew stammered something about France not allowing Polish op- 
pression. ‘ Well, as for us,’ said Bismarck, ‘the suppression of the 
revolution is a question of life anddeath.’ He held the same language 
to the French minister, who, however, replied he knew nothing as to 
the designs of his Government. 

Napoleon the Third was an enemy of the Red party. He would 
have been delighted to support Wielopolski, and therefore the 
Prussian Convention was most unpleasant to him. At the same 
time the whole Clerical party in France as well as the Republicans 
were equally enthusiastic about Poland. It became, therefore, a 
matter of importance to pretend at least to do something for Poland, 
and the French Government hit on the thought of turning their 
attention not to Russia but to Prussia. Drouyn de Lhuys was 
just the man for such a policy.: 

The Prussian Ambassador was first informed that it would have 
been well if Prussia would remain neutral in the Polish question. 
A few days later it was announced that the convention had made the 
Polish question a European oue, and at last it was intimated that 
nothing would satisfy France but the resignation of Bismarck. The 
Cabinet of Vienna was asked to join in a Note to that effect, and it 
was hoped it would assent, considering the hostility to Prussia. In 
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London there was a general sympathy for the Poles, and Lord John 
Russell had, unfortunately, made use of some expressions against the 
Russo-Prussian Convention. It was hoped, therefore, England would 
also join. Lord John, however, recognised the danger of the insurrec- 
tion for Prussia, and refused to be a party to any remonstrance, 
Austria followed suit, and the whole French plan fell to the ground. 

The Prussian statesman had during all this time to face the 
intrigues of Gortschakoff and a most violent attack in his own 
Chamber. The Berlin Parliament condemned the action of the 
Government and declared for neutrality. Bismarck, however, re- 
mained unmoved. He stood firm by his own views, and there can 
be no doubt that this policy was the basis of his success in the 
Danish war, in the war with Austria, and in the war of 1870. 

When Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia everything was 
in confusion. After the year 1848 a powerful reaction had set in 
throughout the country, in consequence of the revolutionary vehe- 
mence of the demagogues and the want of practical sense which the 
Liberal party had exhibited at Frankfort. The great middle class began 
to tremble for its safety, and desired above all things the preservation 
of order. This state of feeling produced a movement in Prussia similar 
to that which placed the second Bonaparte on the French throne and 
Bach at the head of Austrian affairs. Thus it came to pass that the 
ministry of Manteuffel acquired for some years considerable popularity, 
notwithstanding the Convention of Olmiitz. The Prince of Prussia, 
however, had never forgotten this event, and he was further alienated 
from the Conservative party in consequence of the manner in which 
Kleist-Retzow, a highly honourable but uncompromising Pomeranian 
nobleman, administered the provinces on the Rhine. 

When the Prince of Prussia succeeded to the government of his 
brother, King Frederick William the Fourth, he introduced into the 
ministry a liberal element, consisting of Count Schwerin, Auerswald, 
and Patow. The very first efforts of King William the First were 
directed to accomplishing a complete reform of the army. His 
object was to get rid of the Landwehr as a force of the first line, and 
to introduce a more efficient, just, and impartial method of universal 
military service. The Landwehr had shown, on more than one occa- 
sion, that it was difficult to mobilise with rapidity. In truth, it had 
never been a very good force. Prussians were very angry at some 
remarks which were made by the Duke of Wellington—not flattering 
to its conduct—during the campaign of Waterloo. But the Duke 
was right. There can be no question that at the commencement of 
hostilities at Charleroi the conduct of the Landwehr regiments under 
Ziethen, though excellent as far as bravery was concerned, was 
wanting in many soldier-like qualities. No one disputes the heroism 
these militiamen showed at Ligny ; but at the moment of defeat they 
became so disorganised that old Prussian officers were reminded, during 
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the night of 16-17 June, 1815, and during the retreat on Wavre, of 
the confusion which followed Jena. 

The wonderful march to Waterloo remains a glorious recollection 
in the Prussian army. But the brunt of the fighting in that battle 
fell on the fourth corps, which was commanded by Biilow, and was 
not engaged at Ligny. The casualties of the first corps, under 
Ziethen, which had been much reduced by the disorganisation of the 
Landwehr regiments, and those of the second corps under Pirch, 
were comparatively slight. The great service of the Prussian army, 
as far as fighting was concerned, was rendered by Biilow, who lost 
in the storming of Planchenoit over six thousand men. The cam- 
paign of Waterloo, however creditable to the Prussian army, could 
not, therefore, be cited as showing the efficiency of the Landwehr. 
Still the force was popular, owing to the stirring memories of Gross- 
beeren, Dennewitz, and the wild Homeric battle on the Katzbach, and 
the reforms, moreover, would in the first instance cost money. There 
was a further difficulty. Both Patow and Schwerin had committed 
themselves in opposition to a reduction of military expenditure. They 
consented, as ministers, to a plan which could not be carried out 
without an increase in that expenditure of 12,000,000 thalers. 

Considerable friction arose in consequence between the King’s 
Government and the Chamber. There is nobody who does not know 
at the present day how completely right King William was in this 
matter. If he had been less clear-sighted and firm the unity of 
Germany would still be a thing of the future. At that time, however, 
even wise men thought him needlessly obstinate. Ill-feeling deepened 
between the Crown and the representatives of the nation. King 
William had to give up one public man after another. At last he 
determined to entrust the government to Bismarck, who was am- 
bassador in Paris. Count Bernstorff, who was Prussian Ambassador 
here some twenty years since, used to claim credit for having done 
something to influence the choice of the King. However that may 
be, Bismarck became Prime Minister on the 21st of September, 1862, 
a most noteworthy date, not for Prussian chronicles alone, but for the 
history of the human race. 

Bismarck resolved at all hazards to stand by his King and see the 
army reform accomplished. The use of the royal prerogative intro- 
duced the necessary reforms. The Prime Minister defied the Parlia- 
ment. He treated the Opposition with the utmost scorn and contempt. 
He devoted all his energies to the cause, and was ably assisted by 
the splendid talents and unflinching courage of the Minister of War, 
Albrecht von Roon. The scenes in the House that used daily to take 
place baffle all description. The most striking of these was perhaps 
the oratorical duel between Dr. Gneist, who is so well known in 
England by reason of his famous books on our constitution, and 
Field-Marshal Roon. Dr. Gneist delivered a carefully prepared phi- 
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lippic against the Minister of War, and made use of language totally 
unjustifiable, and of which I am quite sure he has long since bitterly 
repented. Roon rose at the ministers’ table and delivered a reply so 
crushing in its effect that it can only be compared to the well-known 
denunciation of Lafayette by M. de Serre. Feeling ran so high that 
the firmest men became uneasy lest revolutionary movements should 
break out. Bismarck, Roon, and the King kept their minds clear, 
their heads erect, and faced the storm. Long after, when the ship 
was safe in port, some of their greatest admirers and even fulsome 
flatterers had been their bitterest opponents and enemies in the hour 
of difficulty and danger. 

The circumstances that led to the war with Austria in 1866 are 
well known. They grew primarily out of the dualism which re- 
sulted from the schism in the national life of Germany caused by 
the Reformation; but the immediate occasion was the disputes 
arising out of the joint occupations of Schleswig-Holstein. What is 
less perfectly understood, even in Germany, is the part Bismarck 
took in negotiating the treaty of Nicolsburg, which terminated 
the war. The truth in this matter, as far as I am aware, has not 
yet been told. Soon after, the battle of Kéniggriitz the King of 
Prussia called together his chief councillors to consider on what 
basis peace should be negotiated with the Austrian Empire. A 
proposal was made that Prussia should demand certain annexations 
of territory, not necessary now to mention, but to which it was 
positively certain that Austria would not consent without another 
appeal to the god of battles. Bismarck opposed on five grounds: 
that it would lead at once to war with France, for which they were 
not prepared ; that there was cholera in the army; that the troops 
of the Southern German States were not yet defeated, and that with 
a little assistance from without they might be formidable ; t'.at the 
war would have to be carried into Hungary; and lastly, that the end 
must be the total destruction of the Austrian Empire, which would 
greatly aid the Panslavistic movement. 

The original proposal was vehemently supported by Roon, who 
gave a complete answer to the military objections raised by the Chan- 
cellor, and who showed that there was no danger to fear from a struggle 
with France, seeing that the munitions of war were wanting in the 
arsenals, and that the whole administration of the French army was 
in a state of complete confusion owing to the Mexican expedition. 
The Minister of War was supported by Moltke, who urged that 
another blow should be swiftly struck at Austria, and then that the 
larger part of the army should be wheeled round for a march on Paris 
if the Emperor declared war. Bismarck, beaten on the military points, 
took refuge in his fifth argument, and plainly said he would not 
agree to a policy which might mean the total destruction of Austria. 
The debate became animated, and the King grew warm. He 
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leant to the view of his military advisers, and in the course of conver- 
sation he said, no doubt unwittingly, something which hurt the feel- 
ings of his chief minister. Bismarck retired to his quarters anxious, 
and waited the determination of his King. While he was standing 
at a window somebody entered the room. It was the Crown Prince. 
He and Bismarck had not been for some time on the best of terms, 
but they made up their differences and discussed the situation. The 
minister convinced the son of his sovereign of the danger to Prussia 
there would be in the future, if not in the present, if the policy which 
the King seemed disposed to favour were adopted. The Crown Prince, 
when the council again assembled, gave his opinion against the 
particular annexation proposed, and Bismarck was triumphant. That 
very night he summoned Giskra, who was then burgomaster of Brunn, 
and sent him to Vienna with offers of peace, which, if accepted on 
the spot, would have been more advantageous than the peace even- 
tually concluded, and would have saved Austria the payment of a 
war indemnity. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that Bismarck in opposing 
the wishes of his imperial master on this occasion rendered one of 
his most solid services to the German nation and to the dynasty 
to which he is so devotedly attached. The object of the war was 
attained when Austria agreed to withdraw from Germany and when 
the Germanic settlement of 1815 was broken up. To prosecute the 
war further would have intensified the feeling of animosity to Prussia 
in the South German States, and particularly in Bavaria, to such an 
extent that it would have been out of the question to expect recon- 
ciliation between the peoples of the North and South for another 
generation. It is not likely that there would have been immediate 
war with France. But it would have come sooner or later, and when 
it did Southern Germany would have been once more in arms against 
the North, supported by whatever was left of Austrian power. This 
catastrophe was averted by the firmness of Bismarck, for when the 
hour of trial came four years after Koniggriitz, the sturdy sons of 
the Bavarian mountains, under the command of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, stormed the fortified position of Weissenburg, and were 
among the first Germans to shed their blood in that war which was 
to end for Germany in the reunion for ever of her lost western 
march, and the re-establishment of Kaiser und Reich in the palace 
of the very sovereign who harried the Palatinate and tore away 
Alsace. 

The battle of Koniggritz was fought on the 3rd of July, 1866. 
When the result was known, most men who could read the signs of 
the times felt, like Géthe after Valmy, that a new era was approach- 
ing. There was consternation at the Tuileries. The Emperor of 
the French had not calculated on so rapid and complete a success for 
the Prussian Army. His knowledge of Germany led him to expect 
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that the solid regiments of King William would ultimately be vic- 
torious. But he imagined that the struggle would be long, that 
both combatants would be exhausted, and that he would be able to 
offer himself as arbitrator at some critical moment, and secure thereby 
for a long time to come the undisputed supremacy of France. He 
was now deeply disconcerted, and without carefully considering the 
situation sent an ultimatum to Berlin which was delivered early in 
August 1866. He demanded for France all the German territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine, together with the important fortress 
of Mainz. 

Bismarck did not hesitate an instant, but at once refused to 
meet, the wishes of the French Government and determined to accept 
the alternative of war. A few days afterwards, however, when 
the ministers in Paris realised the danger of a struggle with Prussia, 
it was intimated to the Court of Berlin that the ultimatum was 
sent during an illness of the Emperor, and Bismarck was requested 
to think no more about it. From that moment, however, the rela- 
tions between France and Prussia were never cordial, and it was clear 
that sooner or later hostilities would break out between the countries. 
France began almost at once to make preparations for them, and in 
December, 1867, Marshal Niel, the Minister of War, openly said that 
his scheme of army organisation must be carried through in order to 
prepare for a possible collision with Prussia. In July 1868 M. Thiers, 
at that time far the greatest authority of the Opposition, spoke with 
even unusual vehemence in favour of increased armament in view of 
an approaching conflict with that power. 

The animosity of France against Prussia was stimulated by the 
action of the Government and the harangues of the Opposition. 
When Napoleon the Third went to Salzburg to visit the Emperor of 
Austria after the tragedy at Queretaro, he continually insisted on 
the circumstance that the French nation were so bitterly jealous of 
Prussia since the battle of Kéniggritz that the slightest incident 
might provoke war. The Emperor of France asked to see Prince 
Hohenlohe who was then Prime Minister of Bavaria. Prince 
Hohenlohe went to the station at Munich to pay his respects. The 
Emperor got out of his carriage, and, walking up and down the 
platform, warned the Bavarian minister of the absolute necessity of 
keeping aloof as much as possible from Prussia, so as not in any 
way to provoke the susceptibilities of the French. The Emperor 
did not evidently know the full purport of the treaty of alliance which 
had been concluded between Prussia and Bavaria in 1866. There 
were for a couple of years continual rumours of a Franco-German 
war, and at last the explosion came in 1870. 

In the spring of that year the crown of Spain was offered to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, and accepted by him. 
The French Government and nation became frantic with anger. 
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The candidature of this prince, however, had been mentioned the 
year before. A distinguished member of the Cortes, Salazar y 
Mazarredo, had published a pamphlet which attracted considerable 
notice in favour of choosing Prince Leopold as King of Spain. One 
of the reasons he urged in support of his proposal was that of all 
candidates this Hohenzollern would be least objectionable to France, 
and less disagreeable a good deal to the House of Bonaparte than 
the Duc de Montpensier. Prince Leopold, he further pointed out, was 
only distantly related to the King of Prussia. He belonged to the 
Catholic branch of the Hohenzollerns which had for centuries been 
separated from the Protestant line. 

It was the same Salazar y Mazarredo who in 1870 conducted 
negotiations personally with the Prince. So little had the King of 
Prussia to say to this candidature that when he was informed of it 
as a mere matter of courtesy, in the month of June 1870, he was ex- 
ceedingly surprised. Moreover the Spanish Foreign Secretary 
Sagasta, in a circular note of the 7th of July, declared that the Spanish 
Government had not taken the advice of, or communicated with, any 
foreign cabinet, but had dealt directly with the Prince. 

The moment the French ministers heard that a deputation had 
been sent by the Spanish Government to offer the crown to Prince 
Leopold, Le Sourd, the French Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, was in- 
structed to ask for explanations. He called on Herr von Thile, the 
Secretary of State, and was assured by him that the Prussian Govern- 
ment had not in any way promoted the candidature, and knew nothing 
about it more than the rest of the world. This was on the 4th of 
July. The excitement in France, however, became more and more 
intense. The Duc de Gramont directed M. Benedetti to go to Ems, 
whither the King of Prussia had gone to drink the waters, to see that 
sovereign and force him to order the Prince Leopold to withdraw his 
candidature. When thisrequest was made to King William, he replied 
that he had neither encouraged nor opposed the acceptance of the 
crown of Spain by his kinsman, and that he had no responsibility in 
the matter. In the meantime, Prince Antony of Hohenzollern sent 
a despatch to Marshal Prim, announcing on behalf of his son his 
renunciation of all pretensions to the crown, and a copy of this 
message was sent also to Sefior Oloaza, the Spanish ambassador 
in Paris. This took place on the 12th of July, and everybody 
hoped peace would be preserved. M. Ollivier, the Prime Minister, 
strongly entertained this opinion for several hours. But the Duc 
de Gramont was deep in negotiations for forming a coalition 
against Prussia, and he desired war. He confessed to Lord Lyons 
that the withdrawal of the Prince Leopold’s candidature was a 
great embarrassment, and he hit upon the expedient of ordering 
Benedetti to ask the King for a declaration that he would not at 
any future time sanction the acceptance of the crown of Spain by 
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Prince Leopold or any of his kinsmen. On the morning of the 13th 
the French ambassador met the King in the public garden, and in 
accordance with his instructions, asked him for his promise. The 
King gave, of course, a point-blank refusal to so preposterous a 
demand, and said that he neither could nor would bind himself to 
any engagement without limit of time, and that he must reserve his 
right to act according to circumstances. Subsequently the King 
went so far as to send an aid-de-camp to Benedetti, and to tell him 
that the decision of Prince Leopold in renouncing the proffered crown 
had his approval. Later in the day the King left Ems, and arrived 
in Berlin on the evening of the 15th. He was met at the railway- 
station by Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon. It was by that time plain 
that France was bent on war. Before the old sovereign reached his 
palace he had made up his mind to give orders for the mobilisation 
of the army. The news was communicated to the crowd, who heard it 
with wild enthusiasm. That very night the necessary telegraphic 
messages were sent to all parts of the country, and in the words of 
Moltke ‘ United Germany stood to arms.’ Some days afterwards the 
French declaration of war was received, and the great struggle began. 
Everybody knows the result—in a few months France lay prostrate 
at the feet of her conqueror. 

While the war was being prosecuted with vigour, the question 
as to the internal constitution of Germany was not lost sight of. 
The idea of re-establishing the German Empire was in many minds, 
_ but historical reasons and local prejudices made it an exceedingly 

difficult question to touch. The Crown Prince was undoubtedly the 
most active among leading men in urging the matter forward. The 
late King of Bavaria got credit for having done much to promote it. 
But the truth is, he had no steady opinion from the commencement 
in favour of the Empire. 

The time has not yet come to let the world know the course of 
action which that monarch pursued during the great struggle in 
which his country was engaged. He never once showed an interest 
in the progress of the campaign. The King of Saxony despatched a 
general officer to Munich during the autumn, to urge the King to 
take some initiative in the restoration of the Empire, lest perchance 
the movement should acquire a dangerously centralised character. 
King Lewis refused to see the messenger. Another secret envoy who 
came from another sovereign was hardly more successful with the King. 
He was at last persuaded to move by a gentleman who was sent to 
speak to him by Bismarck. And the letter which the King then 
wrote, and which was the immediate cause of the establishment of 
the Empire, was suggested by Prince Bismarck. 

When the German Empire was re-established, Bismarck became 
the first Chancellor. The constitution, which was chiefly his 
work, was modelled on that of the North German Confederation. 
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It was the main object to be contented with the minimum of those 
concessions which the particular states of Germany were willing to 
make for the good of the whole. ‘I believe,’ he said, speaking of the 
German Constitution on the 10th of March, 1877, ‘ our Constitution 
possesses a self-constructive faculty resembling that to which the 
British Constitution owes its formation, not through the setting up 
of a theoretical ideal.’ 

It is impossible to imagine Bismarck apart from his influence in 
Parliament, and this brings me to consider him as a public speaker. 
He has always been fond of insisting that he is no orator. Like 
Kant and Géthe he heartily despises rhetorical gifts. His great effort 
has always been to make his speech simple and plain, and to express 
himself as neatly, as clearly, and as concisely as possible, and appeal 
solely to the good sense of his audience. The result, however, is 
that of all speeches his read far the best on account of the total 
absence of verbosity. They are rich in thought and elegant in ex- 
pression, and are sure to be read in time to come even for their high 
literary merit. He speaks with far more deliberation than any speaker 
I have ever known. The nearest approach to him in this character- 
istic was Mr. John Stuart Mill. Niebuhr used to say that M. 
de Serre was one of the greatest political orators that ever lived. 
M. de Serre had by all accounts a great charm of delivery, and no 
doubt great wealth of expression. If Niebuhr had lived to read 
the speeches of Bismarck he would have discovered an orator who at 
least in many respects would come up to his view of a great speaker. 
In conversation he frequently uses original and striking metaphors. 
A few years ago, speaking to an English statesman, he compared the 
French policy in Africa to a fiery steed galloping across the desert of 
Sahara and finding the ground much heavier than was expected. It 
is now five-and-twenty years since I had the honour of being first 
presented to Prince Bismarck, but the conversation I then had with 
him made such an impression that, though followed by many others, 
not a word of it has faded from my memory. Various subjects were 
discussed. Speaking of England, he expressed the opinion, which I 
know he has not changed, that although more Englishmen than 
formerly spoke German, the ignorance of Germany in this country 
was greater than ever. Those who had acquired the German lan- 
guage did not use it for the purpose of studying literature and trying 
to understand the German mind. He did not believe that the work 
of any considerable German poet, from the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach to the songs and ballads of Uhland, was at all widely or 
properly appreciated in England. ‘ Nations,’ he said, ‘ have not yet 
been drawn closer together since locomotion has become more easy. 
This is a melancholy reflection. In the days of my youth, a certain 
number of English used to come here and stay some time amongst 
us. Now they fly like woodcocks across the continent. No English 
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leading public man has anything like the knowledge of Germany 
Carteret possessed a hundred years since.’ 

Among his personal characteristics Bismarck’s extraordinary cool- 
ness and courage are very prominent. Dr. Droysen told me that 
once during the revolutionary days of 1848 Bismarck went into an 
inn to get a glass of beer. There was a man in the room talking 
to a very excited audience and speaking most disrespectfully of 
the Queen of Prussia. Bismarck went up to him and instantly 
called upon him to apologise. The man demurred, but he soon 
thought better of it, and expressed his regret before the whole 
revolutionary crowd. Three-and-twenty years after, in 1871, Busch 
tells us that during the partial occupation of Paris Bismarck could 
not resist the temptation of going into the city. He was soon 
recognised, and a crowd gathered round and became threatening. 
He went up to the man who looked specially truculent, pulled out a 
cigar, and asked him for a light. The man was so astounded that 
he pulled his short clay pipe out of his mouth and offered it to 
Bismarck with the most polite of bows. Stories illustrating Bismarck’s 
humour are endless, and we meet them at every turn. 

On one occasion he had to meet Heinrich von Gagern at the 
house of Manteuffel on- some business of a political character. 
Manteuffel left them alone to discuss the subject they came about. 
Gagern instantly drew himself up and began to talk in a very loud 
voice as if he were making a speech. Bismarck waited till he had 
finished and offered some cold and curt remark. Gagern started 
off again and made a second oration. Then a third; at last he went 
away. Manteuffel came back and asked whether everything had gone 
well. ‘We settled nothing,’ was Bismarck’s reply. ‘That is a stupid 
fellow; he mistook me for a popular assembly.’ 

Bismarck, as a boy, received the rite of confirmation from 
Schleiermacher in the Church of the Holy Trinity at Berlin. 
Schleiermacher started from the Moravian sect, and never lost the 
influence of his early training. Partly, perhaps, owing to the influ- 
ence of Schleiermacher Bismarck has always been attracted by their 
literature. Busch tells us that early onthe morning after the battle 
of Sedan the Chancellor was summoned to meet the Emperor of the 
French. After he left his room his neighbour entered it while the 
servant was putting it in order. Two books of devotion of the 
Moravian sect were in the room: one was called ‘Die tigliche 
Erquickung fiir gliubige Christen,’ the other ‘ Tigliche Lesungen 
und Lehrtexte der Brudergemeinde fur 1870.’ And the servant 
stated that His Excellency was always in the habit of reading the 
books in question before going to bed. 

No account of Bismarck would be complete without some allusion 
to his relations in private life. The letters which were written 
at various times to members of his family reveal a nature of the 
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most extraordinary richness. His marvellous descriptions of land- 
scape in Sweden, in Hungary, in France, in Spain, show an enthusiast 
for nature, and he speaks of the sea in language which recalls some 
of the finest passages in Victor Hugo. His kindness of heart was 
not alone exhibited to his own people. I was told once, by a person 
who had opportunities of knowing, that he never observed Bismarck 
say a really unkind or hard thing to any subordinate he conceived 
was doing his best. On the other hand a person entitled to the highest 
credibility assured me he once saw an official of position come out of 
the room of the Chancellor showing by his garments unmistakeable 
signs that an inkbottle had been hurled at him. 

But the strongest of all Bismarck’s personal characteristics is his 
firm, unshaken, and deep sense of his duty to the Almighty. At the 
height of the Franco-German war he said: ‘did I not believe ina 
divine ordinance which has destined this German nation for good and 
great things, I would have never taken up my calling... . To my 
steadfast faith alone I owe the power of resisting all manner of 
absurdities which I have shown during the past ten years. Rob me 
of my Faith, and you rob me of my country. Find me a successor 
animated by similar principles and I will resign on the spot.’ All 
persons who take an interest in the futare of Germany will earnestly 
hope that successor has been found. 

When the resignation of Prince Bismarck was announced, many 
persons hastily assumed that it was the outcome of a serious mis- 
understanding with his sovereign on economic and socialist ques- 
tions. Those who came to that conclusion had not followed with any 
care Prince Bismarck’s attitude to the pressing problem of the hour. 
Had he been seriously opposed to the action of the Emperor in calling 
together the labour conference, he would, of course, have resigned 
when his imperial master decided to summon it. The truth is that 
very soon after the accession of William the Second differences arose 
between the young monarch and the Chancellor. They existed tomy 
knowledge a year agoand longer. The leading idea of Bismarck 
always was to maintain thoroughly good relations with Russia. This 
was one of his chief differences with the late Emperor Frederic and 
also with the most powerful members of the Prussian staff. The 
present Emperor is a warm partisan of the triple alliance, but 
Bismarck while equally anxious to preserve that combination, has 
attached more importance than his sovereign to the necessity of 
bringing about an arrangement between Austria and Russia on such 
a basis as would secure the interests of each power in the Balkan 
peninsula. Moreover, the Chancellor has always looked with cold 
suspicion on the colonial policy which has the sympathy of the 
Emperor. 

Although William the First did not always take the same view of 
things as his great minister, he never took any important step without 
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telling Prince Bismarck beforehand. William the Second has not 
observed this rule so punctiliously. Prince Bismarck thought he had 
some right to complain of the action of his sovereign in this respect. 
And, considering the services, experience, and fame of the great 
minister, it was not to be expected that he would consent to be re- 
sponsible for acts about which he had not been previously consulted, 
and the consequences of which might be most momentous. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—The most conclusive evidence having been brought before 
me of the absolute falsehood of the stories related in the Nineteenth 
Century of this month, in connection with the battalion under my 
command, regarding the killing of men by their comrades for trea- 
chery, beating of men with rifle-slings, drinking of camel’s-blood, and 
wounded being left on the field for an extraordinary time at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, it only remains for me to request that you will be so 
good as to publish this, my most unqualified and emphatic denial of 
the same. I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 


E. EVERETT, 
Colonel Commanding Cameron Highlanders. 


THE CASTLE, EDINBURGH: March 15, 1890. 


[The foregoing letter is published out of deference to Colonel 
Everett as spokesman for the illustrious regiment he now commands, 
and which, however unnecessarily, he considers aggrieved by ex- 
Sergeant Palmer’s article on ‘ A Battle described from the Ranks.’ 

It is to be regretted, however, that Colonel Everett, who was not 
himself present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, declines a request to 
publish the ‘conclusive evidence’ in his possession which convinces 
him that Mr. Palmer, although in the thick of the fight, cannot have 
seen and heard what he says he did. It seems hardly fair to accuse 
Mr. Palmer publicly, as Colonel Everett does, and yet withhold from 
publication any evidence in support of his charges and to which Mr. 
Palmer would be entitled to reply —Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 


The Editor of Tam Nineteents Century cannot undertake 
to return wnaccepted MSS, 





